



COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR. 





PREFACE, 


Comparative Grammar treats of several languages in 
conjunction. It explains what Las become obscure in 
one by that which remains intelligible in others* It is 
thus enabled to trace the origin of grammatical forms., 
and to illustrate the nature of language itself more 
fully and satisfactorily than could bo done by the in¬ 
vestigation of any one language separately. 

Lord Bacon judged that to be the noblest form of 
grammar* which should compare the properties of many 
tongues, ‘ both learned and vulgar,’and so attain to a 
perfect system—as Apelles shaped his Venus, not ac¬ 
cording to one model, but from the separate beauties 
of many individuals. 

No linguist, however, appeared for centuries to carry 
out this idea. Little was done until the discovery and 
study of Sanskrit literature gave the impulse and sup¬ 
plied the materials for those works ’upon the subject 
which have appeared in Germany during the last thirty 
years. 


* ‘ Nobilbairaa gvamcnaticce species.’ 
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0 resl! ^ s °I ^is study are already considerable. 
The resources of language have been applied to the 
elucidation of Homan history,* and have established 
some important facts which escaped the penetration 
even of Niebuhr. The same means may reasonably be 
expected to place in a much clearer light the early 
social condition of many of the nations of antiquity. 


It is also obvious that what makes language itself 
more intelligible .dll render important service in philo¬ 
sophical and ethical enqueues. 

Hut it is in the acquisition and teaching of lan¬ 
guages that Comparative Grammar will be found most 
extensively useful. It has been already applied to the 
Greejc and Latin grammars: and it will not long be 
possible for anyone to teach them satisfactorily who 
has not at least made himself familiar with its leading 
principles. 

An acquaintance with Comparative G rammar will be 
equally serviceable to the learner. Hitherto he has had 
to l am bv rote what was never explained. He was 
told, for instance, that hobos and hubetis are the sin¬ 
gular and plura l of the same word, without being able 
to see how the one was derived from the other. He 
had to learn by heart several hundred equally unintel- 
ligible symbols, as mysterious to him as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. No doubt a great part of the reproach 
which has fallen upon the study of languages, as being 
a Ineie exercise ol memory, is the consequence of so 


* See Mommsen’s Rdmische Ge&chichte. 
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many dead forms having to be learnt. As soon as life 
is imparted to them by proper explanation, the study 
of languages will be found to promote a more healthy 
development of the entire mental constitution than any 
other study. Many a youth who, under the old system, 
was glad to give up Jus Latin in exchange for the phy¬ 
sical sciences, or was content to be behind others in a 
matter which h tv deemed to depend only upon memory, 
will then see that his judgment is called into exercise, 
and will, feel as much pleasure in the study of languages 
as in that of geology or chemistry. 

It is, therefore, not only important that the teacher 
should master this subject, but desirable also that its 
leading features should be made known to boys ijt the 
early part of their studies. 

The works hitherto published are too extensive for 
general use, and one in a smaller compass appeared to 
be wanting. 

In the following pages I have attempted little more 
than to put into a popular form what has been already 
established, and thus to meet the wants of those to 
whom the profounder and more vohiminous works upon 
the subject are inaccessible. The materials have been 
in a great measure derived from the masterly Ve/r- 
gleiehende Grammatik of Prof. Franz Bopp, to whom 
1 desire to make the fullest acknowledgment here, as it 
woidd have too much broken the continuity of the work 
to state in every case how far his views have or have not 
been adopted. I have never differed from him without 
hesitation: and when his reasons have not appeared to 
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16 bo conclusive, if no better solution offered itself, 
I have stated his views, and have added his name as 
m authority. In the words of Monsieur Rognier,* e l 
shall he glad if my book helps to increase the number 
of the readers of bis great work.’ 

A larger number of languages could not well have 
been included in a work of this compass, and fewer 
would not have sufficed adequately t 4 o illustrate the 
principles of Comparative Grammar, and to give the 
subject a practical bearing for the English student. 

I should have been glad to adopt Dr. Lepsius’ ad¬ 
mirable alphabetical system, but it would have required 
too great a departure from English associations for so 
eleir^ntary a treatise. 

The employment of Greek characters seemed un¬ 
avoidable. In other respects I have endeavoured to 
make the work available for the merely English 
student. 


JDc la Formation des Mots Green* 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 


Xu Language is that which principally distinguishes 
man from the lower orders of creation. It is insepa¬ 
rable from his mental existence. Thought is internal 
language, and language is external thought. So dis¬ 
tinguishing a quality of' human nature could not fail 
to aire-it attention in a reflecting age. Locke and 
Leibnitz recognised its importance in the philosophy 
of the human mind. But it was necessary to em¬ 
ploy a mode of investigation which was then but 
little understood, before the essential connection and 
true relations of mind and speech could be discovered. 
As the animal economy needed the help of Comparative 
Anatomy for its elucidation, so the C<mipurison of 
Languages alone can explain some of the operations of 
the human mind. 

In other respects, also, Comparative Philology was 
long regarded as of great importance. It was looked 
upon as serving not only to promote a more exact ac¬ 
quaintance with particular languages, but also as deve¬ 
loping the nature of language itself, and thus aiding 


B 
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^ m^jme solution of the difficult problem of the ori'cm* of 
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These and other considerations led to many isolated 
efforts in this direction at an early period, but it is only 
in the present century that the subject can be said to 
have assumed the features, and acquired the propor¬ 
tions of a science. Since then it. has had to encounter 
the fate of every new science. It has been magnified 
by extravagant pretensions, and assailed by equally 
extravagant depreciation. Half knowledge on the one 
hand, and utter ignorance on the other, are equally 
prejudicial. But meanwhile a, large number of works 
upon the subject have appeared from men of literary 
eminence, composed in a spirit of moderation, and 
hearing evidence of great power and deep research. 


They have placed the science of language upon a secure 
basis, and furnished the materials for its wide and rapid 


extension. 

ft* Though an acquaintance with Comparative Gram¬ 
mar will not do away with all the labour and difficulty 
of acquiring the knowledge of languages, it will, never¬ 
theless, facilitate their acquisition. Much of the diffi¬ 
culty to a beginner lies in the strangeness of the forms 
which he meets with in a new language Whatever 
diminishes this strangeness wall proportionately diminish 
the difficulty of learning the language. He who is 
aware, for instance, that in certain cases, German 
words have s where the corresponding words in English 
have /, wall more readily acquire a familiarity with the 
German words was, dm* ioei*$ 9 from his previous 
acquaintance with the English words, what, that , white, 
than another will who begins hi*: stud}' in ignorance of 
this fact. 

The relation of Comparative Philology to history 



general remarks 

similar remarks. It has already thrown 
upon historical points which were obscure, 
and which, but for the scientific study of language, 
must have remained obscure. -Some valuable illustra¬ 
tions of this may be found in the earlier part of 
Mommsen's ‘Itomische Gcschichte.’ But it is specially 
in regard to the ante-historical period of human exist¬ 
ence that the Science of Language promises important 
results. A nation naturally desires to discover its 
origin, hut history can ‘trace its course only from the 
time when *it had already reached a mature age. Its 
infancy, boyhood, , ud youth are hidden in a mysterious 
obscurity, or coloured by legendary tales. The Divine 
Record offers but few hints that could serve to connect 
modern nations with the earliest period; nor were they 
probably intended to prevent the inquiries of science, 
any more than the narrative of the fourth day’s crea¬ 
tion was designed to supersede the investigations of 
Astronomy. 

It is not, however, exclusively nor chiefly on account 
of its practical utility that Comparative Philology 
deserves attention. It is worthy of being pursued for 
its own sake. Even ir. its present stage it shows that 
human language deserves no mean place among the 
objects of nature. It exhibits a growth as wonderful as 
that, of the plants which furnish the materials for the 
science of botany, and develops laws as subtle as those 
by w hick astronomy explains the motions of the planets. 

3 . 't he great variety of languages is perhaps ret -.i rible 
to the intimate connection between spirit and speech. 
The characteristics of the one are expressed in the other. 
The human mind is exactly the same, probably, in no two 
individuals. Some peculiarity distinguishes the spiritual 
nature of every member of the human family. This 

8 2 
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iMety is reflected in the outward expressions of mind. 
In proportion as the intellect is cultivated, the coun¬ 
tenance assumes a more distinct individuality. In the 
higher stages of ci v ilisation no two faces contain exactly 
the same features, whilst a want of culture tends to 
leave a dead uniformity of expression. 

Upon language, also, the mind impresses its own 
individuality, and but for artificial restraints against 
multiplication there would be almost as many languages 
as individuals. A thousand distinct languages are said 
to be spoken upon the earth. The number of dialects 
is immensely greater. There are places evert in Europe 
where the inhabitants of each hamlet or small district 
speak such different dialects of one language, as to be 


almost unintelligible to each other. The uneducated 


inhabitants of one county in England, in some eases, 
deem the language of the next county strange and 
almost barbarous. The people of Lancashire and those 
of Hampshire, both speaking genuine English, would 
be almost unintelligible to each other. 

This natural tendency to diversity is checked by 
artificial means. The use of written and printed 
characters, the influence of education and social inter¬ 
course, impart a certain degree of uniformity to the 
speech of the same society, or town, or nation. 

It is evident that the attempt to form a Comparative 
Grammar of the entire languages of the human race 
would be futile. The materials of those languages, even, 
which have been stereotyped in a classical character 
are not yet in a sufficiently forward state to be all 
embraced in the same work. 

A. The Indo-European branch of the great family of 
languages contains the most important literature, is the 
most easily accessible, and has, to a great- extent, been 




SEVEN rLASSES OF LAXGLAOFS 

examined and classified by eminent men, both 
of the present and of past generations. This division 
includes nearly all the languages spoken in Europe, and 
a large proportion of those spoken iu Asia, west of the 
Ganges. Its range has also been extended in modern 
times by migration. The English, French , and Ger- 
■min languages are spoken in the principal portion 
of North America, and in isolated parts throughout 
the rest of the world. 

Various terms have been, adopted os a collective 
designation of these languages. Amongst them Indo- 
European seems the best adapted for our present pur¬ 
pose. It is at once intelligible to English readers, and 
sufficiently comprehensive; for until these languages 
were carried abroad by emigration, they were little, if 
at all, spoken either eastward of India or westward of 
Europe, whilst at a very early period they stretched iu 
an almost uninterrupted chain from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic. 

This division of languages, however, does not include 
those commonly called Semitic, and a few other 
strangers, of minor importance as far as concerns the 
literature which they possess, or the numbers by whom 
they are spoken, are mixed among the Indo-European 
family. Thus the Georgian ami Turkish in Asia; the 
Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, Lappish, and Basque in 
Europe, must be left out of account. Probably further 
Investigation will show' that some of these are more or 
[ess intimately related in origin and ’development to 
their neighbours. 

5. r I he languages thus remaining under the desig¬ 
nation Indo-European, are numerous and important. 
They may be conveniently arranged in seven classes, of 
which two belong to Asia and five to Europe. Another 
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orient of them might be made into 'three divi¬ 
sions, the first includiug five of the above classes, 
distinguished by the oldest grammatical forma, the 
second that which has intermediate forms, .old the 
third that which has the newest forms. The reason for 
this will appear more fully hereafter. It will he suffi¬ 
cient at present to mention that in the nouns, \. jugura, 
e. yoke, ger. jock, the letters g, k, oh (for Mi), distin¬ 
guish these divisions, and that the same distinction is 
indicated in the verbs, 1. .facet, e. teaches, ger. ieigt, 
by the letters, d, t, z (for ts). 


1. INDIC oit Sanskrit. 

45. In considering the seven classes, we begin with 
the most easterly, and that which also has the most 
ancient literature, i.e. the Sanskrit. It is a language 
which, 'hough possessing voluminous and valuable 
works in prose and verse, has hut recently become 
known to Europe. The Science of Language, !\s it is 
now pursued, may, indeed, be looked upon as one of 
the results of the establishment of British dominion 
in India. For British residents, Sir William Jones 
amongst the first, collected and brought over the stores 
of this ancient literature, Which German philologists, 
with profound research and indomitable perseverance, 
have made subservient to the elucidation of. all the 
sister languages. 

The modern dialects of Northern India, though of 
toe same stock, interest us less in the following imjuirv. 
The elucidation which we seek will be sufficiently # 
supplied by the Sanskrit, under which name, however, 
we include the Vklas, as well as the more recent 
literature specially called Sanskrit, 
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VSclas are not only the most ancient literature of 
India, but are also the oldest expression of thought in 
the Indo-European languages altogether* The late 
Professor I L II. Wilson, reasoning from the later to the 
earlier composition^ supposed the heroic poems in 
Sanskrit to have been written about 300 years me., 
the laws of Mann three centuries earlier, the prose 
Erahmana*, which elucidate the Vedas, 800 me., 
and the Vedas themselves about 1300, B.c. This, 
however, can only be looked upon ftfi an approximation 
to the chronology of the whole, for the several parts are 
evidently the work of different authors, and some were 
manifestly composed at a much earlier period than the 
time when the whole were collected and arranged 
together as we now have them. 

The VMas thus contain a literature older than the 
Homeric poems, and, what is more important in a gram¬ 
matical point of view, if is the literature of a people 
who had migrated a much shorter distance from the 
primitive abode of the race, and undergone much fewer 
political and social changes than the Greeks, the forms 
of whose language, therefore, for this very reason, must 
bo much nearer to the primitive type than either the 
Greek or any other branch of the same great family. 

The Vedas consist of four collections, the last being 
more recently made than the .other three. Their names 
are: 1, Big- Veda; 2, Yajur- Vida ; 3, Sama-Veda, ; 
and 4, A.thawa- Veda, Each consists of two divisions, 
i. n. the text, or Mantras, and the commentary, or 
Brahnanas. The former comprises principally sacred 
hymns addressed to various deities. Many of these are 
representatives of natural objects, e*g* Agni (‘fire’), to 
which the first hymn of the Big -Veda is addressed; the 
Mar tits (‘ winds’), to which the nineteenth is in. part 
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Many are addressed to In dm, who 
over the firmamcjtot, and sends or withholds the fer¬ 
tilising shower. The valley of the Indus appears to be 
the locality where these hymns were produced. They 
reflect simple habits of Life, and a primitive* state of 
society. The sacrifices offered are in general not costly, 
and the blessings implored are principally the material 
advantages of the present life. 

The language of these hymns exhibits a nearer 
approach than any other to the first forms in which 
thought must, have been expressed by the Indo-European 
branch of the human family, ft servos to clear up 
many points left in obscurity by the fragmentary state 
of other languages* and is an essential element in any 
just appreciation of the questions discussed in Com¬ 
parative Grammar. 

The classical Sanskrit, however, though of a later 
date, contains a richer literature, and more abundant 
materials for linguistic investigation. The country in 
which it appears to have been first employed as a 
spoken language, and to which, as a spoken language 
in its purity, it was confined, is. India. The words 
preserved by Ctesias, in the time of Artoxerxes- 
Mneinon, show that the influence of tho language had 
extended over the south as well as the north. The 
people by whom it was employed are probably the same 
race as those who, centuries earlier, sang the Veda 
hymn on the hanks of the Indus. Everything shows 
that they came from the north-west, and gained posses¬ 
sion of India by conquest. The simple mythology which 
they brought with them was soon remodelled under the 
hands of poets and sages, and, probably in part through 
contact with the primitive inhabitants whom they found 
in the country. India thu. became the home, and 
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ire which is contained in this language 
extend a over a considerable space of time. It must 
date its commencement, at least, soon after the invasion 
of the country. The earliest productions have probably 
perished, and it would be some time before the heroic 
deeds of the invaders would be made the ground-work 
of the voluminous epic poems MahaM&rata and R&- 
mayana* It ceased to be a spoken language in conse¬ 
quence of the popular agitations in behalf of Buddhism, 
and the prominence given to the common dialects in 
opposition to the language of the predominant religion. 
Sanskrit, however, continued to he the language of the 
Brahman religion, of learning, and of poetry. It con¬ 
tains numerous works in various branches of knowledge 
from the earliest to recent times. 

The utility of this language in our present inquiry 
results from the almost perfect preservation of forms 
which have only a fragmentary and perplexing appear¬ 
ance in modem languages The English word came, 
for example, is used by us as a past tense, although 
nothing in its letters indicates past time, unless it be a 
instead of the o, of the present come . This, however, 
is not felt to be a tense-sign at all, for it occurs in just 
the reverse- way in the present break, as compared with 
broke. Nor is there any termination to the word came, 
except in the almost obsolete second person singular 
cafrctcet, to show what person and how many persons 
came, whilst in Sauskrit a corresponding word not only 
indicates the tense, but has no less than nine different 
endings, to show whether it applies to the first, second, 
or third person, and whether it includes only one or 
two or more individuals. The enigmatical second 
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singular, earnest, is explained by one of them. 
Again, the same language has eight different endings 
for as many cases of a noun. One of them presents the 
form out of which the English possessive r s has come. 
This termination thus appears to be the remains of a 
form older than the English language itself, and not to 
have come from adding his to a noun, and then con- 
tracting these together as some have assumed ; thus 
taking f queen’s own ’ to be for * queen his own, 5 and 
‘ men’s ideas ’ for tf men his ideals.’ That such expres¬ 
sions occur in English writers as Hhe king his horse,’ 
only shows that whoever first originated them found the 
form of the possessive case obscure, and could not rest 
without exp boning what they did not Understand. 
Thus an appeal to older records supplies the part of the 
inscription which time had obliterated. 

The Sanskrit will generally be appealed to in the 
following pages; the Vedas sometimes as having a few 
remains of a still older form ; but other languages nearly 
related to them will not come within our scope. They 
are the following: 

1. The Prdcrit, or popular dialects assigned to subor¬ 
dinate characters in Sanskrit dramas. They are gene¬ 
rally distinguished by a considerable softening of sounds 
and decay of grammatical forms. 

2. The Pali , which was convoyed by banished 
Buddhists to Ceylon. It became, like Sanskrit, from 
which it differed principally in the loss of grammatical 
forms, a learned language. It contains theological 
works on the Buddhist religion as early as the fifth 
century a.v. 

3. The Kauri, which was preserved in the Islands 
of Java and Bali as a literary and poetic language. 
Its grammatical forms became mutilated, very much 
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of the Pali, by contact with a 

people. 

4. The Gypsy language belongs to the same class, 
for after the most varied theories had been adopted 
respecting their origin, as indicated in the names 
Gypsies (Egyptians), Bobemiens (Bohemians), it has 
come to bo generally admitted that this singular people 
came from India. Their language is the old Sanskrit, 
though very much corrupted and mixed with foreign 
elements. 

The modern languages of India belonging to the 
same family are reckoned by Pott to be twenty-four in 
number. The principal is the Kindostanee. They all 
bear the relation of daught ers to the Sanskrit, and not 
that of sisters, like the four noticed above. They have 
each a peculiar deviation of features from the primiti ve 
type, and have only a subordinate relation to our subject. 

2. IKANia 

7. The second class of the Indo-European languages 
is called Iranic , and belongs principally to the country 
between the Indus and the Tigris. It is ho called from 
the Persian word Iran — another form of the Sanskrit 
word Aryan—‘applied to the region which stretches 
from the chain of the Hindoo Koosh. to the Persian. 
Gulf. The term Iranian includes a considerable number 
of languages. 

1. Of these the oldest is the Zend, the language of 
the Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings ascribed to Zo¬ 
roaster. The country where this language prevailed, 
and the people by whom it was employed cannot he 
exactly defined, and the language itself presents many 
difficulties. Early investigations in it were carried on 
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^^oipally by means of translations, and presented, 
therefore, but confused and unsatisfactory results. Of 
late, however, it has been subjected to more scientific 
investigation, and much assistance has been derived 
from the discovery and elucidation of the arrow-headed 
inscriptions belonging to the time of the Ackeruenidse. 
The age of Darius, to whom some of these inscriptions 
owe their existence, is well known, and it lends some, 
help in. conjecturing the age of the Zend-Avesta. 
For on comparing the grammatical forms of the 'inscrip¬ 
tions with those of the Zend language, the latter are 
found to be of an older character, and they, therefore, 
belong to an earlier date. They are thus referred to a 
peri' d earlier than the fifth century B. c. These 
writings are loosely spoken of as the writings of Zo¬ 
roaster, but the date of his existence is a problem not 
yet satisfactorily solved. Besides, it appears that only 
a small portion can justly bo ascribed to him, and, 
therefore, if the time when he lived could be fixed, it 
would leave the chronology of a great part of the Zend- 
Avesta doubtful. 

The great difference between, the grammars of the 
Sanskrit and the Zend might favour the idea that some 
centuries h wl elapsed, after the separation of the two 
peoples, before the Zend acquired the form in which it 
was written. Such would, undoubtedly, be a reasonable 
inference if we could assume that the Zend was de¬ 
veloped from the Sanskrit. But the two peoples may 
have spoken very different languages even before they 
separated, just as in Englaud the people of two counties, 
or the educated and uneducated in the same county, 
speak differently one from another. It appears to have 
been a religious movement which caused the separation, 
of the Iranian from the Indian branch. The oldest 
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fire-worshippers. It is in 
things probable that the zeal for this religion would 
manifest itself chiefly in some particular province, and 
principally affect some particular class of the com¬ 
munity, probably not the most educated. They would, 
therefore, already have a characteristic a so-called 
provincial—language. So that if the Zend-Avesta 
were written immediately on the separation of the 
two peoples, its language would differ very much 
from that of the educated classes whom they Jett, and 
whose writings have become known to us as Sanskrit. 
The word Iranian itself furnishes one illustration oat of 
many which might be adduced. The Sanskrit word 
Aryan appears in Zend as Airyan, in accordance with a 
ger era! practice that, when y follows a single consonant, 
V is inserted in the preceding syllable. Thus what one 
(perhaps the educated) called aryan {ar as in far), the 
other (perhaps the uneducated) called airyan {car like 
ir in fire). Even now, in English, where one says 
c arc you c aing,’ another says, 6 a ire you coming/ 
Whatever caused the difference, it may have existed 
before the separation of the peoples, and, therefore, 
supplies no argument against the antiquity of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

We find here two dreumstances which render the Zend 
valuable in a work on Comparative Grammar* One is 
that it presents another instance of a very ancient and 
almost primitive language of the Indo-European family, 
side by side with the Sanskrit. The second considera¬ 
tion is that it presents grammatical modifications pecu¬ 
liarly its own, and thus serves strikingly to elucidate the 
genesis of language. 

Pott seems inclined to fix its locality in Bactria, and 
Professor Schleicher calls the language Old Bactrian. 
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hypothetical. 

V 2. The next Iranian language in historical order is 
that of the amw-headed into; iptions belonging to the 
reign of the AhJuemenid.se, which therefore belongs to 
the fifth century B.C., and to the land of Media. The 
phonetic decay of its form, shows that it belongs to a 
later period than the Zend* 

3. The modem Persian strikingly illustrates the 
destructive effect of time upon the framework of lan¬ 
guage. Like the English it has preserved but few 
remains of the inflections which are so abundant in the 
older languages of the same class. It was a hasty 
generalisat u>i> which led to the idea that the Persian 
was closely related to the modern Languages of Ger¬ 
many and England, and that the fuller forms of older 
dialect were only excrescences which disfigured them. 
A ]aster analysis has shown that in regard to gram¬ 
matical inflection these modern languages are but 
scanty ruins, whilst th • Sanskrit presents a grand and 
almost complete edifice. 

4* To the east of Iran there are a few scattered 
populations, which have issued from the same stock, 
and speak languages belonging to the same class as 
those mentioned above. They have thus far rendered 
but little service to Comparative Grammar, and hero 
require but a brief notice. 

The Pushtoo , in Affghanist&n, is nearly related to the 
Persian, but exhibits some peculiar grammatical forms 
and has a large admixture of foreign words. The 
Beloochoe , of which but little is known, h spoken at the 
mouth of the Indus, and the Parsee by the Parsees in 
Guzerat and elsewhere. 

5. To the westward we meet with three other mem- 
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rs of tie same family. The language of the Koords 
in Koordistan; the Ossetic, spoken by a small mountain 
tribe on the Caucasus, who call themselves Iron, and 
their country Iron-sag, thus preserving the tradition of 
their origin; and the Armenian, which possesses an 
important literature, including a, translation of the 
Septuagint, made at the beginning of the fifth century, 
and of the works of some of the Greek fathers It 
seems likely, when further examined, to render more 
extensive service upon questions of Comparative Gram¬ 
mar than any other language of this class, except the 
Zend. 

Almost all the modern literature of this class of 
languages contains a considerable admixture of Semitic 
words, in consequence of their geographical position, 
and of the spread of Mohnmedanism. 

The Iranian class of languages is remarkable for the 
number of characters employed in writing them, the 
Zend, the Arrow-headed inscriptions, and the Armenian 
haying characters quite distinct one from the other. 


3. LETTO-SLAVIC. 

8« The third class consists of the Lettic and Slavic 
languages. 

I. The LeJtic includes the Lettish, the Lithuanian, and 
Old Prussian. The Lettish is 3poken in Kurland and 
Livonia, but has been much corrupted by the influence 
of other languages. 

The Lithuanian is now spoken by only a small popu¬ 
lation in the north-east of Prussia and in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Russia. Its literal}- store is very 
circumscribed and of recent date. It has, however, 
considerable value on account of its almost perfect pre- 
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^fraion of some of the original grammatical forms. 
The Old Prussian> which has now ceased to be a spoken 
language, bore a very close resemblance to the Lithua¬ 
nian. They were neither of them much exposed to the 
in liu uce of those external causes which generally modify 
the language of a people. The Lithuanians occupied 
a flat and marshy country, and never attained a very 
high state of civilisation. The character of their home, 
together with the inactive political life which they have 
led, will help to account for the unaltered state of their 
language. The Sanskrit, for instance, has probably 
preserved the interrogative pronoun in its primitive 
state. It there appears as leas, so written three thousand 
years ago. In the Lithuanian, as spoken at the present day, 
it is likewise leas, whilst the Gretie almost three thou¬ 
sand years ago had changed it to hos, the Latin above 
two thousandyears ago, to the Gothic, fifteen hundred 

years ago, to hvas, arid we have it in the Still further 
reduced form of hwo (ii ko)., The Lithuanian katras, 
again, is almost identical with the Saris, katatas, whilst 
the Greek is poteros , the Lat. uter, the Go. hvaihra , 
and i'lng* whether. There is perhaps no other people 
who have spoken the original Indo-European language 
with so little alteration in many of its grammatical forms 
for the same length of time. 

9. 2. The second bra nch includes a large number of 
languages stretching from the Adriatic to the Gulf of 
Lin land, and from tin * coast of the North Sea to the 
tfral mountains. They are condensed together, how¬ 
ever, principally in Russia and Austria. History cannot 
trace the Slavic population hack to their original abode 
in Asia, hut it finds them at a very early period in the 
extreme East of Europe. Herodotus, in the fifth cen¬ 
tury b.c., speaks of the BouSlpvi, iv. 21, and Larc lier, In 
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upon the passage says, i The opinion of Kennel 
and Heeren, who assign the Bud ini to the vicinity of 
Voroniej near the southern border of the government 
of Tumbof, is entitled to preference.’ The description of 
them accords with the idea of their being a part of the 
Slavic people, and Shaforik, in his important work upon 
the antiquities of the Slavic race, does not hesitate to 
claim therm This people, therefore, oho probably left 
the primitive abode at about the same time as the 
Iranians, are found on the north of the Caspian at 
the time when the Modes under Darius, were leaving a 
written memorial of their presence on the south of the 
Caspian in the arrow-headed inscriptions. They appear 
in Dacia, north-west, of the Black Sea, in contact with 
the Eomans under Trajan, at the beginning of the 
second century of the Christian era. We find the evi¬ 
dence of their presence later in Pannonia, for Buda is 
one of the names of Pesth, the capital of Hungary, and 
in more recent times they gave its name to the town of 
Bunzlau, more properly Budissiti, in the Prussian pro¬ 
vince of Lusatia, Thus, as time passes on, we find them 
proceeding further westward. 

The Slavonians began to attain political consolidation 
and importance after the death ctf Attila, who with his 
Huns had held them in terror and subjection. The Bo¬ 
hemian nation appeal's as early as 650; the Bulgarian 
about the same time, but in greater power under Boris 
in 850; the Moravian under Kastislaw and the farfamed 
Swatopluk during the ninth century; the Polish as 
early as the seventh century; the Russian under JRurik 
in 862 ; and the Servian in the eleventh century. Some 
of these states for a short time extended their dominion 
along the south coast of the Baltic and westward to 
the mouth of the Elbe. The only independent Slavic 
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'liSlon at present is Russia, the rest being under foreign 
dominion, and the imperial family even of Russia is of 
German origin* 

The literature of the Slavonians is modern. The 
earliest remains go no further hack than the ninth cen¬ 
tury The first impulse was given to it by the two 
brothers Methodius' and Cyrillus (Constantine),, who 
came from Constantinople as Christian missionaries to 
labour among the Slavonians, as Ulfilas had done tour 
or five centuries before among the Goths. 1 l -y made 
an alphabet founded upon the Greek character, which, 
with some modifications, is still employed in Russia and 
Servia. They translated the Gospels into the language of 
t he people among whom they dwelt, who were probably 
the Bulgarians. The language is therefore sometimes 
called Old Bulgarian as well as Old Slavic and Church 
Slavic. The last name is employed in consequence ol 
the language in which the missionaries made their trans¬ 
lation being still employed in the services of the Greek 
Church 5 so that, like the Latin in the Roman Catholic 

Church, it has acquired an ecclesiastical character. Nes- 

torius in the eleventh century also wrote his Chronicles 
of Russia in the same language. 

No less than fifteen languages are enumerated as De- 
longing to this class. Several of them, however, have had 
but little literary development. Those which contain the 
most important literature are—1, the Bohemian, whose 
remains begin with a collection of national poems be¬ 
longing to the thirteenth century; 2, the Polish, which 
begins with the Psalter of Pierian, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and 3, the Rusna n, 
which has made rapid progress since the time of Peter 
the Great, aud now possesses an extensive literature, 
especially upon scientific subjects. 
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or Church Slavic is the most serviceable of 
Giisbranch for the purpose of Comparative Grammar, 
but this entire class is not quoted in the following work 
because the Sanskrit and Zend elucidate the points to 
which it would apply, sufficiently for our purpose. 

4. GR2ECO-ITA LIC. 

3.0* The fourth class is the Orosco 'Italic , spoken 
principally in the two great peninsulas which run south¬ 
wards into the Mediterranean, and in the neighbouring 
islands. That neither the Greek nor the Latin owes its 
origin to the other, but that they are related together as 
sister-languages becomes obvious on an examination of 
their grammatical forms and the roots of words. Their 
resemblance to one another is somewhat disguised by 
their being written in different characters, and by the 
circumstance that different means are resorted to m 
expressing the analogous changes which time has pro¬ 
duced in both. The defective analysis of former years 
caused the Latin to be spoken of as derived from the 
Greek, whereas recent investigations have shown that, in 
some instances at least, the Latin has older forms than 
the Greek. Such, for example, is the preservation of 
the ablative singular which is wanting iu Greek, and the 
fuller ending -bus in the dative plural. Greek, on the 
other hand, undoubtedly has many older forms than 
the corresponding Latin ones. Evidence also supports 
the theory that the Italic tribes did not enter Italy by 
sea from Greece, but by land from the north. The 
Hellenic and Italic races seem to have parted company 
in the neighbourhood of the Danube and to have taken 
a southerly direction previously to the approach of the 
Slavic race, which we have seenin the same region, 

c 2 
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fi rst three classes probably left the original 
the family at the same time, the Indian t iking a 
south-eastern direction, the Iranian o south-western, 
whilst the Slavic went directly westward. We now 
come to those classes which, from their more westerly 
position and from the greater deviation of their lan¬ 
guages from the original type, seem to have left the 
common home at an earlier time. Their history also 
exhibits them in a more adventurous and victorious 
character, which agrees with the idea that they were the 
first to break off the associations of home and dare to 
invade distant lands. 

II- 1. The Qreeh language claims our first attention 
from its occupying a more easterly position and pos¬ 
sessing an older literature than the Latin. It flourished 
principally in the eastern peninsula of the Mediterranean, 
in the islands of the Archipelago, and on the western 
coast of Asia Minor. It there produced the most- perfect 
literature in the world—a literature which continues 
greatly to influence the opinions, the character, and the 
institutions of all the members of the Indo-European 
family throughout Europe and America* 

The variety with which Greek was spoken as a living 
language is illustrated in three principal dialects, the 
fEolic, Doric, and Ionic. The last differs considerably 
from the other two. This difference is illustrated in 
the national, legend by ^Eolus and Dorns being repre¬ 
sented as sons and Ion as a grandson of Hellen. The 
Ionic grew up in a foreign land, Asia Minor; a fact- 
represented in the legend by the name of Ion’s father, 
Xu thus, meaning ‘banished*' 

The Ionic far surpasses the other dialects in the 
abundance and perfection of its literary remains. The 
oldest form in which it appears is the Epic dialect of 
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Homer and Hesiod, whose date is variously fixed from 
the twelfth to the ninth century b.c. It next appears 
in the New Ionic of Herodotus, which belongs to the 
middle of the fifth century. But its richest productions 
are in the dialect, brought to marvellous perfection 
by dramatists, historians, philosophers and orators, 
from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the fourth 

centuries. .... 

The JSgUc was spoken chiefly in Asia Minor. Bceotia 
and Thessaly, and includes the celebrated names of 
A1 cams, Sappho and Corinna. The range of its litera¬ 
ture is very limited, but it preserves some very old foiuus 
iu its grammatical construction, and has a spec)a,i inte¬ 
rest from its close resemblance in several points to the 
Latin language* 

The Doric was spoken chiefly in the north of Greece, 
in t he Pelopormese, in Crete, and in Sicily. Its princi¬ 
pal representatives are Pindar and Theocritus. 

The Greek furnishes us with striking examples illus¬ 
trative of the effect accomplished in a certain length of 
time by the influences which are continually producing 
phonetic decay* in living languages. The language of 
Homer may be regarded as five hundred years later than 
that of the Vedas; and this difference of time corre¬ 
sponds with the difference of form in the one language as 
compared with the other. For instance, the ^genitive 
case singular of the a stems in Sanskrit ends in a-syci. 
In Homer it is o»io, in which we see that every element 
has undergone a change; for cl the lighter vowel o is 
substituted in both cases, for y the vowel i, and s is lost 
altogether. Five hundred years later, again, the Atrie 
dialect presents to us the same form reduced to on ; that 
is, oo is reduced to the weaker form ou, and i is lost 
altogether. These changes are not sporadic instances 
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icb might be owing in accident, They affect the entire 
mass of the language to which they belong, and rest upon 
general principles. There is no example of the older 
a-sya in the language of Horner, nor any instance of the 
Homeric o-lo in the Attic dialect. These effects appear 
as if they were accomplished at once and therefore arti¬ 
ficially, but this only results from our not possessing 
literary records during the time which intervened be¬ 
tween these epochs to illustrate the gradual approaches 
towards the final result. Any one will see how gradu¬ 
ally such modifications are effected who examines the 
change which is going on from th to 8, from hath to has, 
for instance, in the third person singular of the present 
tense in English verbs. It is long since it began, and it 
is not yet completed; but if when hath is exterminated 
and has is universal, all the intervening literature be¬ 
tween the first employment of s and the last use of th 
were to disappear, we should have an instance similar 
to those noticed above. 

XTtm 2 The Italic branch of this class of languages 
belongs almost exclusively to the western peninsula of 
the Mediterranean. The Latin tribe gradually gained 
the upper hand in the political constitution of the coun¬ 
try, and the Latin language became the organ of public 
life, of education, and of literature. It was not, how¬ 
ever, th#onIy language spoken by the Indo-European 
population who entered the peninsula from the north. 
It- is evident that before their arrival, or soon after their 
settlement, their speech was marked by varieties as dis¬ 
tinct as the Greek dialects, and though only one lias 
become embodied in a considerable literature, yet some 
important remains belonging to others have recently 
been discovered. 

The science of language has thrown considerable 



light upon the character of the ancient population of 
Italy. It seems to have been invaded in succession by 
very different races. Some of them probably were not 
Indo-Europeans. But several tribes of which remains 
have been preserved evidently belong to the same family 
as the Latin, In the extreme south-east of the country 
inscriptions have been discovered composed in a lan¬ 
guage which, for want of a better name, has been called 
lapygian. It appears at one time to have prevailed 
more or less throughout Apulia and Calabria. The 
remains of this language have not yet been sufficiently 
deciphered to determine the exact ethnological position 
of the people by whom it was spoken, and they appear 
to have presented but little if any resistance to the 
superior civilisation of Greece; for Apulia, which is 
spoken of in the time of Timseus the historian (400 
a.tj.c.) as inhabited by barbarous lapygians, in less 
than two centuries appears to be an entirely Greek 
district. 

Clearer evidence is supplied of the relation of two 
other peoples, or branches of the same people, who 
early occupied the middle of the peninsula, i. e* the 
Latin and the Ihvbnan branches. The latter, including 
the Marsians and Sammies in the south, comprised a 
considerable population. The dialects w hich prevailed 
amongst them have a close resemblance to one?another, 
but in many points they form a contrast to the Latin. 
Distinctions appear which are also found in other 
classes of the Indo-European languages, Tims, where 
the Roman employed q, as in the interrogative pro¬ 
noun, the Samnite and Umbrian employed p 9 sounds 
which also distinguish the Ionic from the Attic dialects 
in Greek, and the Celtic languages in Bretagne and 
Wales from the Gaelic and Irish. The Latin language 
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Samnite* as the Ionic has to the Doric, whilst the va¬ 
rieties in the Oscan and Umbrian, as well as other 
dialects related to them, in distinction' from the Latin, 
are similar to those of the Doric in Sicily and in 
Sparta. 

Of all the Italic languages* the Latin only has fur¬ 
nished us with any considerable literature, and from it, 
therefore, our examples .for this branch of languages 
will be pri ucipally derived. It presents no great lite¬ 
rary works in a perfect state earlier than the second 
century, b. c. What precedes that period is fragmen- 
tar;, or only brief. These older remains exhibit some 
archaic forms which aie of great value. But Roman 
literature is several centuries later than that of Greece, 
which, of itself, is sufficient to account for the termi¬ 
nations of Latin, words being, upon the whole, much 
more curtailed than the corresponding Greek ones. 
Thus, the genitive singular, which appears in Sanskrit 
as asya* in Homer as o~io, and in Attic G reek as on 
(from oo) f is in Latin, two or three centuries later, 
reduced to i (from oi). The classic literature of the 
Latin language is not only of a later date, but is also 
far inferior in extlit and variety to the literature of 
Greece. The style of the two differs materially. The 
Latin is distinguished rather by a sonorous majesty 
and exactness of expression than by the graceful 
elegance and endless versatility of her Grecian sister. 
But their close relationship to one another is, neverthe¬ 
less, undeniable. This is rendered evident by an ex¬ 
amination of their grammatical structure, and it would 
be unnecessary to quote two languages so nearly allied 
m order to illustrate Comparative Grammar, but for the 
circumstance t hat they supply each other's defects in a 
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remarkable manner. Thus, for instance, the letters s, 
w, y, ai*e generally either lost or disguised in certain, 
positions in Greek, but are more or less fully preserved 
in Latin, On the other hand, the aspirates, which are 
numerously represented in Greek, are generally lost or 
altered in Latin. Again, the Greek preserves short 
vowels when final, but the Latin drops them, whilst 
final consonants, lost in Greek, are preserved in Latin. 
So, also, the Greek distinctly preserves the important 
aorist forms, but has greatly obscured the reflexive 
pronoun in verbs, whilst in Latin the latter is unmis¬ 
takable and the former almost absent. 


5. CELTIC. 


13m The fifth class consists of the Celtic languages. 
This name appeto, variously modified, in application to 
the Galatians of Asia Minor, the Gauls (Galli) of 
northern Italy and France, the 6W£-Iberi of Spain, 
and the Gael of Scotland. The earliest notices of the 
people represent them as occupying a considerable part 
of the south-west of Europe and the British Isles, 
but we have no historical evidence to connect them 
with the original abode of the family in Asia. The 
settlement in Asia Minor appears to have been the 
result of a migration eastward from Europe. Bohemia 
owes its name to them, for the Boii were one of their 
tribes. The Celtic languages are now spoken in Ire¬ 
land, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Wales, and Bretagne, Some remains also are preserved 
of the language of Cornwall and of the ancient Gauls. 
The principal literature of the Celts belongs to a recen: 
period, and the inflections of the language have, conse¬ 
quently, become greatly abridged. No doubt, however. 
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remains of the fact that the Celtic belongs to the Indo- 
J uropean family, and that it is very nearly related to 
the Italic languages. The effect which time has had in 
abridging or destroying the grammatical inflections will 
V>e seen on comparing the Irish cch, 6 horse,’ with the 
Latin equ-us, and the Sanskrit aiw-as ; ir. chick, 6 ten; 
1 . dec-em , s. daz~cm. 

The Celtic languages are also subject to some pecu¬ 
liar phonetic changes. One of them is the * assimila¬ 
tion of vowels,’ by which a weak or strong vowel causes 
the insertion of one of its own class in the preceding 
syllable if there be not one there already, as in echaire, 
eehire (‘ rnulio,’ 4 muleteer v ), which requires for its full 
explanation the help of the corresponding Latin word, 
cauarius, * groom. The i after r has caused i to be 
inserted before r, which then ultimately causes a to 
disappear. A similar influence is everted in other 
cases upon a subsequent syllable; for example, the a of 
labra in labva~iar (1. loquu-n-tur) requires the ending 
to he tcir , whilst the i of labri in labri-tir (1. loqua-n-tur) 
requires Ur. 

Another striking peculiarity is the 4 aspiration 1 of 
initial consonants, that is, h is added to an initial con¬ 
sonant in connection with certain changes of inflec¬ 
tion or derivation, thus, gair is f voice,’ and fo-gkur , 
< sound.’ 

These and other peculiarities render it difficult to 
introduce the Celtic languages into a work like the 
present. The necessary explanations would greatly 
increase its bulk, and the peculiar phenomena of this 
class of languages would render the subject more com¬ 
plex than is desirable for an elementary work. 
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The sixth class is the Teutonic, including three 
principal branches, the Gothic, the Low German, and 
the Scandinavian. It is distinguished from the Ger* 
manic, which comprises the High German language,. 
These terms are employed not as being sc.i *atifically 
accurate, for that would be difficult at the present 
stage of the subject, but as being intelligible and 
definite. 

The sixth and seventh classes form the second and 
third divisions mentioned in section S and are distin¬ 
guished from t he classes of languages previously enume¬ 
rated by a remarkable feature. The operation of what 
is called Grimm’s Law of Consonant Changes separates 
the sixth and seventh classes from the other five, as well 
as from one another. At present the cause of these 
changes is hidden. Why should the sounds t, p 
have been changed by the Teutons for the aspirates hh 
( ch , gh), th (dh ), ph (/, v) ? Not from any preference 
for aspirates, for the original aspirates at the same time 
were changed to g , d, b . Nor are these latter special 
favourites, for in their turn they have to give place to 
/<:, t, p. All the languages of the sixth class have 
undergone this change, though in many respects they 
differ greatly from each other, and many of them, as 
long as history has known them, have been entirely 
independent one of the other. Of course, however, 
the presumption is that when the change was made 
they all formed but one language. We will take the 
following instance, illustrating the effect upon letters 
belonging to both the labial and dental organs: the 
Icelandic word fair, Swedish fot, Gothic fotus, Anglo- 
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/ Skxon /<>*, English /oot, Old Saxon fot, Friesian fot , 
Dutch yoetf, all have the aspirate (/, t’) for the first 
consonant, and the mute (t) for the last, the final r and 
s in two cases being* the .nominative sign. Now the 
classes of languages which we have considered before, 
agree in having a mute (p) for the first consonant, and 
a vocal (d) tor the last, e.g. Sanskrit pad~a$, Greek 
pous for pocky gen. pocbos, Latin, p&s for pcds, gem 
ped-is. 

It is, moreover, singular, that from the sixth class, 
as starting point, a perfectly analogous change is 
made in producing the seventh class, or the High 
German language. Thus the word mentioned above 
is in High German fuss, which does not preserve the 
final t of the sixth class, nor return to the original d of 
the other classes, but .changes the mute into an aspirate. 
The aspirate, however, has become s in modern German 
generally, as it has in modern English, in the third 
person singular present of verbs, e.g. has for hath. It 
was also the practice to preserve the characteristic t of 
the sixth class, when final, thus producing is ; hence, by 
assimilation is formed ss. In other eases, the compound 
is written z and pronounced is. Initial aspirates appear 
to have resisted the change, and, therefore,/ remains in 
the above word instead of becoming b. But the regular 
change is seen in the word bib. as compared with the 
English, loaf. 

The time when these changes took place cannot be 
exactly determined, but Grimm identifies the Oo f he and 
Getce, and the latter, as far as their language is known 
to us, seem to have retained the original consonants. 
Indeed, the names indicate the difference, for Crete has 
the mute (t) in place of which Goths has the aspirate 
{thy The consonant changes generally, therefore, 
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> rol)a m\ accompanied this change of name, and tool 
place as the Get® disappeared, and the Goths acquired 
importance, that is, a short time beiore the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

N( ,t only the Get®, hut also the Thracians, are 
i lentified by Grimm as belonging to the same race ot 
people with the Goths. We have, thus the means ot 
tracing them to an early period, and to a remote 
easterly position. The Thracians are mentioned by 
Homer, and are described by Herodotus as being more 
numerous than all others except the Indians. He 
mentions also that Darius encountered the Get® on .us 
march to Scythia. We thus find evidence of the 
presence of the Teutons in considerable numbers on the 
north-west of the Black Sea, at a time when a large 
body of the Slavonians were north of the Caspian, and 
the Celts were in the west of Europe, whilst the Graeco- 
Italic race already possessed the north coast ot the Medi¬ 
terranean. The order in which they entered Europe 
appears, therefore, to have been the following: 1. The 
Celts; 2. The Gneco-Itali: 3. The Teutons and Get- 
ni&us; 4, The &Lwoni&nw* ^ ^ 

X.S. 1. Gothic. A remarkable passage in Strabo con¬ 
firms the view taken by Grimm as to the relation of 
the Get®, Thracians, and Goths; for he states that m 
the time of Augustus, ‘ /Elius Catus brought from 
beyond the later (Danube) 50,000 persons of the 
Get®, a people speaking the same language wit lR 
Thracians, into Thrace, and they now live there under 
the name of Moesians.’ Now, it was for the mhamtante 
of MCesuv, that Ulfilas, 300 years later, made Ins trans¬ 
lation of the Scriptures, which is hence called the 
Mceso-Gothio. This work, though preserved only m 
fragments, is, in some respects, the most important o 
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(e literary remains of the Teutons for the purposes 
of Comparative Grammar. It belongs to the years 
360 — 380, a.J)., but preserves many traces of the lan¬ 
guage of a much earlier period especially in the use of 
the short vowels, a, i, u. It exhibits, however, the 
effect of time in wasting away the grammatical inflec¬ 
tions of words. It preserves two of the four letters 
mentioned in Scot. 11 as originally belonging to the 
genitive ease singular, but this is probably in conse¬ 
quence of s being one of the two. The Gothic form 
vulf-i~$ appears fuller than the earlier Latin equ-2 (for 
equ-o-i), but m, the sign of the accusati ve singular, 
which is still preserved very fully in Greek and Latin, 
is almost entirely lost in Gothic, 

2 . The Low German branch includes: (a) The Old 
Saxon, spoken on the continent, and supplying a 
valuable poem of the 9th century, called the Heljand 
(- Saviour 9 ). (b) The Friesic, spoken by a numerous 
population who occupied the coasts of the North Sea 
from Flanders to Jutland in the 13th century. It 
contains some remains of the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies, which strikingly resemble the language of the 
Angles, (c) The Dutch, (cl) The Flemish; and (e) 
the Anglo-Saxon, This last is the most important of 
the Low German branch, both in regard to the compass 
of its literature, and its near relation to our owi lan¬ 
guage. The poem of Beowulf exhibits the ante-chris- 
tian ideas of the 6th and 7th centuries, and contains 
many reminiscences brought over from the continent, 
although in its present form it is of a much later date, 
and' greatly christianised. The oldest Anglo-Saxon 
remains are three of four centuries later than the 
Gothic of Ulfilas, and the grammatical forms are cor¬ 
respondingly diminished. The sign of the nominative 
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,r 8, for instance, retained in the Gothic, as 
m the older languages, is lost in Anglo-Saxon. Thus 
the Anglo-Saxon, gaeat, ‘guest,’ suffers in comparison 
with the Gothic gasts, and the Latin hostis. Some 
vestiges of the ancient heritage remain, but it only 
required another step aided by the political convulsions 
of the country, to reduce the language in 800 years 
more to the denuded state of modern English. 

3. The Scandinavian branch includes: (a) The 
Icelandic, which possesses an extensive and valuable 
literature, some of it dating as far bach as the 9th 
century. (6) The Swedish, which, especially in the 
earliest periods, nearly resembles the Icelandic. Its 
literary remains begin at about the 10th century, 
(c) The Danish, whose literature begins with the latter 
part of the 12th century. It has suffered great changes 
from the original type, especially in the loss of its 
grammatical forms, and also in its roots. 


7. GEKMANIC. 

16. The High German form: the last class. Its 
relation to the other languages has been already pointed 
out. Its literary remains date from the 9th century. 
As they thus begin 500 years .after the time when the 
Gothic translation was made, they naturally exhibit a 
still greater falling off in the grammatical forms. In 
some cases, however, the High German preserves a 
fuller form than the Gothic. lor instance, the first 
person plural of verbs ends in -inis, where Gothic has 
only m, as in bair-a-m, whilst the Latin has -mus, as 
in fer-i-rnvs. 

The grammatical forms of the High German are 
sufficiently represented for the purposes of this work 
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, 1 .the sixth class, whilst the peculiarity which distin¬ 
guishes it from that class is; treated of in the sec¬ 
tions referring to Grimm’s law. See Sect. 93 — 104s. 

The object of the above outline is not to supply a 
full description of the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages, but merely to furnish a, general classification 
which may aid the reader to hear in mind the relative 
position, chronologically and geographically, of the 
languages principally referred to in the following pages. 


is 
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THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET 


II. ALPHABETS, 

a) THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET, 

. 17 * The Sanskrit Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


Form. 

Character* 
employed ir tho 
following pages, 

Power, 

Example. 


a 

a 

had 

'SIT 

a 

a 

far 

T 

1 ' : 

i 

hid 

t 

fu * 

e (ee) 

heed 

~3 

u 

00 |fVi' ■ 

hood 


a 

00 

food 


r 

ri 

rid 

*% 

r 

roe 

reed 

ii 

lr 

lri 

wheelrim 


ir 

lree 

all reed 


A 

e 

A 

a 

made 

ft 

ai 

A 

i 

hide 

x %t 

d 

d 

bode 


D 


ALPHABETS 



form* 

Characters 
employed in the 
following patg ea. 

Power. 

Example. 


au 

OU 

loud 


k 

k 

bake 


kh 

kh 

bakehouse 

*T 

g 

g 

log 


g h 

|> 

loghouse 

V 

ng 

M 

ring 


ch 

oh 

reach 


chk 

chh 

reach here 


j 

j (# 

judge 

W 

jh 

jh (dgh) 

judge him 

3? 

n 

h 

injure 

7T 

t 

t 

right 

*1 

th 

th 

right hand 

T 

d 

a 

red 

tr 

dh 

dh 

red hand 


n 

n 

then 


t 

t 



th 

th 


▼ 

d 

a 

— 


dh 

dh 









folio wing pages, 



w 

n 

ii 


4 

P 

P 

loop 

w 

ph 


loophole 

4 

b 

b 

job 


bh 

bh 

job-horse 

u 

m 

m 

room 


y 

7 

yea 

X 

r 

r 

ray 

m 

1 

1 

lay 

4 

w, V 

w 

way 

at 

z 

*(«) 

pleasure 

u 

sh 

sh 

shed 

5BT 

s 

8 

♦ 

said 

'f 

h 

h 

head 

£ 

i 

11 (in Welsh) 



Remarks. 

18. In the examples given a vowel is to be considered 
short when not marked long : e. g., in raj an, the first 
/owel is long and the second short 
The pronunciation, of the letters is that given under 
* power.’ It will be seen that the vowels are employed 
rather with the Continental than the English sounds. 







Judging from modern pronunciation in India, the 
Sanskrit a seems to have had the sound of v. in M, of a 
in the second syllable of readable. In pronouncing the 
aspirates it will be seen by the examples that the aspira¬ 
tion (k) must be sounded separately from the mutes after 
which it is written. I have not attempted to supply 
examples of the pronunciation of the fourth class of 
consonants, because the sound of them is so utterly 
different from anything in our own language that it; 
seems impossible to convey a notion of it by written 
characters. The peculiar modification of sound is 
produced by bending the tongue upwards and as far 
back as possible. A hollow sound is then produced, 
which seems as if it proceeded from the upper part ot 
the head. The letters are, therefore, in Sanskrit gram¬ 
mars, called mCirdhanya (capitalis), from m rrdlutm, 
‘head.’ By Bopp the term ‘ cerebral * is employed, a» 
being of similar meaning. 

19* It is supposed that the palatal consonants, ck,j, 
acquired the sounds thus indicated at a later period, 
and that there intervened between the pure guttural 
pronunciation, l\ </, from which they sprang, and the 
palatal pronunciation, such sounds as those of k and g 
in the English words kind, guard, that is, Icy and gy* 
See Schleicher, Compendium , pp. 13, 14. 
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b) THE ZEND ALPHABET. 

10. The Zend Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


Form. 

Characters 
employed in the 
following pages. 

Power. 

Example- 

A3 

a 

a 

had 

M3 

a 

a 

far 

? 

& 

e 

aprfcs (Fr.) 

S 

% ■ 

0 

fcriis (Fr.) 

7*> 

6 

A 

a 

made 

a 

i 

i 

hid 


i 

e (eft) 

heed 

? 

u 

00 $ 

hood 

9 

ii 

A 

oo 

food 

\ 

0 

0 

hod 


6 

6 

bode 

3 

k 

k 

bake 


kh 

qli 

kh 

qh 

bakehouse 



<2 

g 

g 

log 

2. 

gh 

gh 

loghouse 

3 & 


»g 

ring 

f 5 

ch 

ch 

reach 

e. 

j 

i 

judge 


t 

t 

right 

d 

th 

th 

right hand 


d 

d 

red 

<2- 

dh 

dh 

red hand 









Jk 

9 


f 

b 


>H) Xl, initial "j 

medial J y 

^ initial 1 

> w 

» medial j 
<o*f after ^ ^ v 

i a 


UJ 

eh 

*P 

■M5 

W' 


} * 


sh 

N» 

h 

(l 


f 

b 

m 


w 

w, v 

Z 

i j>) 

sli 

3 

h 

d, dh (th) 


<SL 


Example* 

then 

loop 

roof 

job 

room 

yea 

ray 

■way 

way, vane 
haze 

pleasure 

shed 

said 

head 

then 


j Remarks, 

qh represents a deep guttural, sound, somewhat 
rougher than the German ch. Of the two characters 
for ng, the second is only employed after i or t 

Further remarks upon the Zend alphabet will be 
found in III. 
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C) THE GREEK ALPHABET. 

SE.3L. The Greek Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


rorm. 

Large. ISmall. 

Power. 

Example 

A 

a 

a a 

had, made 

13 

/3 

* b 

bad 

r 

7 

g 

gate 

A 

a 

d 

red 

li 

£ 

e 

led 

z 

C 

S5 

haze 

H 

’i 

;3; 3 & ", 

here 

e 

A 

til 

thin 

f'iW'i' 1 : r* : i; 

i 

t 

i i 

bid, bide 

K 

K 

k 

take 

A 

X 

1 

lay 

M 


W1 

room 

N 


B, tig 

then, ring 

$ 

£ 

x (ks). 

box 

0 

0 

0 

hod 

n 

7T 

P 

loop 

p 

P 

r 

ray 

s 

or C 

s 

said 

T 

r 

t 

right 

Y 

V 

u, u 

bud, bude 

4» 

* 

f 

roof 

X 

X 

k (kh) 

take 

* 

V 

ps 

lips 

a 

a* 

6 

abode 
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d) THE BATIN ALPHABET. 

Si!?,. The Latin Alphabet consists of the following 
characters : 

Large: A B G D E F G H I J K L MNOPQBS 
T 0 V X Y Z. 

Small: a b c d e f g h i j k lmnop q r s t u v x y z 

0 

&3» They are pronounced by us as i n the English 
language. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
Homans probably uttered the vowels with the Continental 
and not the English sounds of those letters, j repre¬ 
sents the half-vowel y, and was dcfubtless pronounced 
like y in yea whereas the Latin y, being in fact the 
Greek u, is always a vowel, and was probably pro¬ 
nounced something like the French u ir.i une. The 
Latin u, in some positions, stands for the half-vowel w, 
as, for instance, in sanguis, where it is pronounced just 
as in the English word sangoune. In c and g, only the 
sounds in cot- and got should, be employed for the ex¬ 
amples adduced in the following’ pages. The soft 
sounds of these consonants were of later introduction, 
and are of less service for the purpose of comparison 
with the other languages here treated of. 


e) THE &OTHIC ALPHABET. 

&4L The Gothic,Alphabet consists of the following 
characters: 


Form. 

A 

K 

r 


Power. 

a 

b 


Example. 

had 

bad 

log 



3?orm< 

Power, 

Example. 

iX 

(1 

red 

6 

& 

made 

P 

f # 

roof 

9 

j>y 

j\idge, yea 

h 

h 

bead 

i I 

i 

hid 

61 

ee 

heed 

K 

k 

bake 

A 

i 

lay 

M 

m 

room 

N 

ji 

then 

X 

6 

bode 

n 

P 

loop 

O 

hw 

when (hwen) 

K 

r 

ray 

s 

3 

said 

T 

t 

right 

i 

th 

then, thin 

31 

u 

hood 

U 

OW 

quantity (ewantity) 

V 

w 

way 

X 

kh (cb) 

(ger.) lachen 

z 

z 

haze 

Ai 

o a 

led, made 

An 

o 6 

bod, bode 

rr 

(gg) og 

ring 
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Remarks, 


The characters employed are the same as those 
which express the powers of the letters in the above 
table, except that y is represented by y, w by and ee 
by % or ei. The same character was probably pro¬ 
nounced w in some instances, and v in others. 

Z6. The pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon letters, 
especially of the vowels, is very uncertain, but the*, 
following list is sufficient, for comparing the grammatical 
forms and roots with other languages. 

f) Tin; ANGLO-SAXON ALPHABET* 

The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet consists of the fol¬ 
lowing characters: 


Form. 

Power. 

Example. 

a: 

a 

had 

B 

b 

bad 

L 

cb. 

chide 

u 

d 

red 

e 

e 

red 

F 

f 

roof 

n 

j 

judge 

P 

h 

head 

i 

i 

hid 

K 

k 

work 

L 

1 

lay 

CO 

m 

room 

N 

n 

then 

O 

0 

hod 


Nw5^rycJtTli5H3<»^^| 



Power. 

Eitample* 

P 

loop 

r 

raj 

s ' v- ; 

said 

t 

right 

dh (tli) 

the a 

th 

thin 

00 

hood 

vv 

way 

X 

box 

y 

yea 

z 

hazo 
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28. The articulate sounds which can be produced by 
the human voice are very numerous, and merge one in 
the other by almost Imperceptible degrees* In the 
original construction, however, of the Indo-European 
languages, only a limited number of these sounds were 
employed, and they are such as are clearly distinguish¬ 
able from one another. The system on which they are 
arranged is remarkably simple, and they may be traced 
with surprising distinctness through a great variety of 
languages during a period of more than three thousand 
years. * 

Z9 » On comparing the Alphabets now in use with 
those of the oldest Indo-European languages, we find 
that the vowels have undergone greater modifications 
than the consonants. They are of a feebler construc¬ 
tion, and less able to resist the violence; of impetuous 
utterance or overcome the hindrance occasioned by 
climate etc. in the organs of speech. Hence, in some 
countries they preserve a free open sound, but in others 
are compressed and indistinct. In one language they 
are few and simple, in another numerous and difficult 
to distinguish. 

There was probably, at first, only one vowel sound., 
and this, being considered the natural accompaniment 
of the consonant, had no written character assigned to 
if. Before writing came into use it doubtless acquired * 
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variety of pronunciation, and as speech came to 
he fixed in written forms, it was increasingly found 
neee.'iary to adopt a corresponding variety of charact ers 
to represent these modifications in the vowel sound. 
In course of time more complex sounds were formed by 
combining and contracting together the simpler ones 
already in use. 

30 - The original vowel sound is that represented by 
a in had. In -organic formation it corresponds to the 
guttural consonants, being a.simple' sound emitted from 
the throat. The first modification to which it- was sub¬ 
ject was probably the development of i as in htit, which, 
corresponds in organic formation to the dental con¬ 
sonants. There was then produced u, sounded as oo in 
hood , which corresponds in organic formation, to the 
labial consonants. 

31 . Them three sounds we find represented in ancient 
as well as modern alphabets. The sounds, however, 
represented In different- languages by the same letter, 
are not identical. The a, for instance, has a perceptible 
difference in German, Italian, and English pronun¬ 
ciation. This has probably resulted from varieties of 
social habits, climate, etc., after the various races bad 
separated. New modifications afterwards arose, which 
must be considered in connection with the individual 
alphabets. 


1. SANSKRIT. 


a) VOWELS. 


32L In Sanskrit the original vowel a combines with 
the derived ones i and u, making with the former e, as 
in neigh , and, with the latter, <5, as in no. 

These, as simple sounds, are still represented in the 
French language by the iginai letters, ai and aw, as 




character is indicated not only by this circumstance 
but also by the fact that in Greek they appear not m 
s and o, nor as rj and w, but as et and sv, or as oi and ov , 
By prefixing another a to e and 6, the diphthongs ai 
and an are formed, having the vowels a~i, a~u 9 pro- 
nounced separately, with the principal stress on the 
first vowel, and resembling i and ou in iJlch and ioncL 
The short vowels e and o seem not to have been part 
of the primit i ve alphabet, but to be later modifications 
of the original sound, for they are wanting alike in the 
Sanskrit and Gothic alphabets, and appear in Greek 
and Latin as representatives of the Sanskrit a. For 
example : 

Sanskrit Oshtau Greek oitrto Latin octo ‘ eight * 
n&van tvvia novein ‘nine’ 

n£v*$ vBOg novus * new ’ 

33- The following three characters also occur in Sans¬ 
krit. 1. Ami&uwra. It is represented by a point over 
the preceding letter, and is pronounced like the final n 
in French. At the end of a word it stands in place of 
an original m 9 and in the middle of words i.n place of 
an original n before sibilants, e.g. ta sunwn for tarn 
swn.im^ ‘the sou;’ hdsa for hansa, ‘goosed 2. Arm- 
ncitika. It is represented by a point over a curve 
above the preceding letter, and denotes that a final 
nasal has been assimilated to y, or w 9 at the beginning 
of the following word, e, g. paksJutl lunati for pakshan 
limatij 4 cuts off the wings/* The Lithuanian and Old 
Slavic retain the sign of a nasal in the preceding vowel, 
the former without, the latter with, the corresponding 
sound. 3. Visarga. It is represented by two points at 

* Bopp, Krituche Gram . 2nd ed. 6G, 70. 
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rd, and s rands in place of final s or 
r, which then is pronounced as a soft aspiration, e.g. 
puna: for punar, s again;’ duikha for dwskfia> ‘pain/ 
The modifications of sound represented by these three 
characters are euphonic, and are generally occasioned 
by the consonants which follow them. 

3*£. r and 1, as v ayei ^onndo, seem to have grown out 
* of the syllables ar and al (cf. Greek fi-c e/oro? with 
Sanskrit bfirtas, and Latin art for cart with Sanskrit 
krtis\ l occurs only in one root, kip for icalp. 

3S* We may here introduce a reference to the Com¬ 
parative Weight of Vowel Sounds. In bis second 
edition Ropp has given a detailed account and fuller 
illustrations of this subject. 

Of the original vowels a is the heaviest, i the lightest, 
and a intermediate. The principle on which this point 
is determined is that when a preceding or following 
syllable, on account of its own weight, requires the one 
next to it to be lightened, the vowel introduced for this 
purpose is considered lighter than the one for which 
it is substituted. For instance, the termination of the 
first person plural in verbs, -mets, is heavier than the 
termination of the first person singular, -mi; therefore 
the syllable preceding the former must be lighter than 
the syllable preceding the latter. Now the last syllable 
but one in ywia'inu ( I bind,’ contains &, whilst the 
corresponding syllable in yuiinvias contains {. Hence i 
is lighter than d. Similarly, in ( I go,' and Lnas, 
‘ we go/ i is lighter than e; in elju and tpev, i is lighter 
than n, A similar result is occasioned in Latin by 
prefixing prepositions, or by reduplication, Thus, judo, 
£ I throw,’ becomes abjicio , 5 I throw off,’ and ca.no, * I 
sing/ becomes cecini, <1 sang.’ i is therefore lighter 
than a. The concurrence of two consonants has the 
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of partly ( abjectm , ‘thrown off’’) or wholly 
'actus, ‘ touched’) preventing the lightening of the 
root vowel The game phenomenon appears in the past 
and present tenses in. the strong verbs of the Germanic 
languages. In Gothic the heavier terminations of the 
present tense are affixed, to the lighter stem, as dt, 
whilst the lighter terminations of the past tense are 
connected with t he heavier stem mi. In English, where - 
the inflections which originally caused the difference 
have disappeared, the distinction itself is retained, as in 
sit , eat Another 'illustration is derived from a com¬ 
parison of older and later forms of languages. The 
effect of time is to render grammatical forms lighter 
and easier of enunciation.* Hence the older Sanskrit 
a ( dwlami, ‘I give’) becomes i in the later Greek 
(SiSco We have a in the older Sanskrit chahva'ras , 
‘four, and % in the later Greek 7 n<rvp$jt, and Gothic 
fidvor. The Latin quahm is in this respect of an 
older character than the Greek. From similar facts it 
is inferred that n is lighter than a, e. g. s. hard'mi, * I 
uiaW kurmas, ‘ we make;’ 1. calco, *1 tread upon/ 
and c&ncxklca, ‘ I crush; 5 e. came and cone. In this 
last word the older pronunciation has now become pro¬ 
vincial. Co<m has changed to cum. for in come, though 
0 is written, the fit sound is preserved. For older 
s. ndktam. ‘night/ we have later gr. vvtcra. That i is 
lighter than u appears from such cases as, s. aundidam, 
a later form for wtmcludam and 1. fmdifer, ‘ bearing 
fruit/ for fructufer ,. 

fc) CONSONANTS. 

36 - Sanskrit grammarians arrange the consonants in 
five classes ; fin arrangement Which it will be convenient 

* Sty* diversions of Purky. 
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__0W here, though we .shall afterward? see that a 

more accurate division for the purposes of Comparative 
Grammar would be into three 'principal and two subor¬ 
dinate classes* There are also four half-vowels, three 
sibilants, and L This arrangement is determined by 
the organs used in pronunciation. Each of the Five 
Classes contains five letters—a mute, a vocal, the cor¬ 
responding aspirate of each, and a nasal. In the aspi¬ 
rates the aspiration is pronounced distinctly from the 
letter to which it belongs ; e.g. the aspirated p is pro¬ 
nounced as ph in haphazard, and the aspirated b as bh 
in abhor . The later substitution of a single sound and 
character, as f and v 9 is analogous to the change of the 
-diphthongs a + i and a-fit to e and 6. 

37 , The first class of consonants, the GrmnuLS. 
contains the* letters l:h 9 g, gfr, 1$ ? They occur in 
most of the cognate languages with great regularity, 
and require little elucidation. The aspirates, however, 
especially hh p ire rare. Y ct the following examples 
are met with: 


* iuiii * 

< light ' 

4 warm ’ 


s. ndUtoU 
la#hu$ 
tfharmds 


gr. opv ^- 

bKo^vq 

tyfpfAl] 


levu 

(uro) 


In the Inst example there is a change of aspirates, the 
Dental 5 (for dh) being used in Greek for the Guttural 
gh in Sanskrit. That the Guttural 'was the original 
appears likely from the. evidences of it in other 
languages. In Latin, although the Guttural is lost 
from uro, as it is in many other Latin words, yet the v 
indicates its previous presence. The same may he saiu 
of the v) in the Germanic languages, e.g. go. varrn, 
a. s. weann, e. wann, ger. warm. -For these letters are 
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developed from a Guttural, e.g, 8. ko-s, L qm, 
e. w;/io (for hwo). In the second example above there 
is another variation of aspirates, v (for bh) being used 
in the Latin for the Sanskrit gh. Indeed, we shall 
find that such variations in the aspirates are not un- 
frequ$nt. 

38i The second class, the Pautals, contains the let¬ 
ters tk chhj)jh, n. A modification in the sound is pro¬ 
duced by pressing the tongue against the palate, whence 
the class obtains its name- These letters are derived 
from the first class, and are used only before vowels, 
half-vowels, and nasals, They were probably originated 
after the separation of languages, which would account 
for their being entirely absent from, some alphabets. 
The following examples illustrate their absence from the 
Greek and Latin alphabets : 

s. cAatwaras gr. Tfiwptc 1. yi/ntuor 


4 lour 7 
* cut 1 


c7i?iid 




soindo 


Instances illustrating the use of these letters can 
therefore be found in only a small number of languages. 
They serve, however, to exemplify the development of 
sounds one from another; and analogous phenomena, 
independently produced, may be seen in the Slavic 
languages, as well as in the Komanee languages as com¬ 
pared with the Latin. 

In the first of the examples given above, the Greek 
7 rtevpes has the Labial rr fertile original Guttural out of 
which the Sanskrit Palatal has been developed, and 
which, with the usual development of u, is preserved in 
the Latin euatuor. This deviation from the original 
form is common in Greek, and sometimes distinguishes 
on? dialect from another, e. g. Ionic Korepos ,* which,’ 
and Attic rrorepos. Letters from all the three organs 
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. different cases employed in tlie Greek language 
to represent the origin^ Guttural sounds, for the Den¬ 
tal t appears in Attic riererapss for the above ASolie 
irurvpes. In the second example the Guttural is not 
aspirated in Latin, and in both Greek and Latin an 
initial s appears, which may have been originally in 
Sanskrit. 

3St. The th ird class, the Dentals, contains the letters 
th, d, dh, n. The dh is represented in Greek by ft, 
whilst th appears as t, from which it is probable that ft 
represents the former as well as the latter sound. The 
Latin sometimes omits the aspiration, and sometimes 
substitutes the aspirated letters of other organs. These 
letters are often inserted inorganically in Greek after 
similar letters of another class, e. g. irfoXts for 7 roXtr, and 
X^h for xt*. Instead of d in Sanskrit, we often find in 
other languages l or r. 


<sl 


Examples: 


s. ahum as 


I. fumxis 

* smoke ’ 

ma&taya 

— 

f niedim 
\ me tidies 

1 mid die ’ 
i mid-day " 

pur f 

irToXiy 

-- 

1 city ’ 

Ayas 


fieri 

* yesterday ’ 

dah 

T^ryvvQ 

\ignum 

1 firewood 1 


The fourth class, the Cerebtiais, contains the let- 
tersf, thy d) dh , n. They are derived from the Dentals, 
and are similar in sound, except that in pronouncing 
them the tongue touches the roof of the mouth, point- 
mg perpendicularly towards the brain, from which they 
take tlieir name. They seldom begin a word, n never; 
and they rarely appear in the cognate languages! They 
ato substituted for Dentals after $Ji, and are very common 
in Pracrit, probably as the result of local influences. 




rmisr/fy 
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jL.i The fifth class, the Labials, contains the letters 
p, pA, b, bk, m ; pA rarely occurs* bh is represented in 
Greek by <p or #, and in Latin by / or 6. The Greek 
<f> may have represented both aspirates in sound. Final 
m generally becomes Anmwdra in Sanskrit, is preserved 
unchanged in. Latin, and appears as v in Greek; in 
Gothic it is sometimes m and sometimes n. 

Examples: 


phena 


gr. — 


1 . 


labia ZXafdov 

— 

— 

pd.vclmn r/cvn 

quinque 

* live ’ 

bharan tybuv 

terens 

4 bearing ’ 

lie warn SeoV 

deum 

‘god 1 

As Labials are used in 

Greek for Sanskrit Gutturals, 


so we have the converse in the Latin gmnque, he. a 
Guttural qv for a Sanskrit Labial p. 

The Half-Vowils are y, l, r, w. They are more 
frequently interchanged with one another than the conso¬ 
nants, and are therefore less easily traceable in the sister 
languages. This is more especially the case with l and 
r, which correspond to the class of Dental consonants, 
and differ from each other only in the circumstance 
that in pronouncing l the tongue touches the roof of 
the mouth once only, while it does so more than once 
in pronouncing r. Hence only one of them is found in 
some languages, y corresponds to the Guttural conso¬ 
nants in organic formation. In Praerit it has become 
ji as it has also in the transition from Latin to Italian; 
e.g. in L jugum, ‘ yoke/ the j answers to English y and 
in it. giogo, gi answers to English ji In Greek it be¬ 
comes £ or \ or is assimilated to a preceding letter. 
w corresponds, in organic formation, to the Labial con- 





sonants. In Pracrit it is often assimilated to a preced¬ 
ing consonant. In. Sanskrit it seems to have become % 
except after a, consonant. In Greek it is either assimi¬ 
lated or changed to a vowel, or appears as (from the 
digamma), or is lost In Latin it is changed to a vowel 
or is lost It assumes the character of a mute Guttural 
in L victum, facivm, and in e. quick. The following 
list, will serve to illustrate most of the above state- 


ments : 




4 shine 1 

S. Vllk 

gr» Xfyjcoe 

1. 1 uceo 

4 leave 1 

rift 

XeeVa> 

X inquo 

4 another 

anyds 


alius 

4 join’ 

ynj 

IptuyvvfU 

jungo 

4 liver y 

yrcthrt 

fjrrap 

jecur 

4 four’ 

chatwa'ras 

reatTapeg 

quatuor 

4 horse 1 

dzwa 

r tr7To{* 

eqVLUS 

4 thou ' 

twain 

r / 

TO, (11 j 

tu 

4 Lis’ 

rw as 

<T(pO£ 

suus 

4 sail ’ 

pldvdmi 

srXew firXrfio) 

— 

4 sheep ’ 

avis 

OlQ 

ovis 

The Sibilants are z 9 3 , sh< z corresponds, in 
organic formation, to the Guttural consonants, and has. 

in fact, in 

almost all cases 

sprung from an 

original L 


Hence it is generally represented by a'Guttural in the 
sister languages. In Lithuanian, however, it appears as 
shy and in Slavic as s. Its sound resembles that of s in 
the word pleasure, s corresponds, in Organic forma¬ 
tion, to the Dental consonants. It seldom remains un¬ 
changed at the end of a word. Final a# followed by a 
word beginning with a vocal letter becomes o ; probably 
through the changes as 3 ar, au> o. Instead of this 

y|l Wmm lij I® i tmWM* 1 i m 
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letter we frequently find r in other languages, sh cor¬ 
responds in organic formation to the Labial consonants. 
It takes the place of s in certain, cases where the latter 
is not admissible in Sanskrit. 

h is a feeble aspirate. It appears in Greek as 
and in Latin as Ju Sometimes it is only tbe aspiration 
of another letter which has been dropped, as han for 
dhow. The above statements are illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing list of words: 


• dog 1 

s. sc wan 

gr. Xuojv 

1. canis 

‘ten’ 

dah.ui 

cUa 

decern 

‘right’ 

d&kutoinas 

diW>C 

dexter 



for tittcfTiog 

for dec-ster 

‘ winter * 

himtim 


h iems 

‘ kill ’ 

\an* 


turns 


In the Latin word funns the Labial aspirate bh (f) 
is used instead of the Dental aspirate dh. 

45 . The following table exhibits tbe relation of the 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabet. The larger characters 
represent the three older cl asses, viz. Gntf nr ' >1 s, Dentals, 
Labials ; the smaller characters represent tbe two later 
derived classes, viz. Palatals and Cerebrals. 



Mute.' 

Vocal. 

Nasal. 

Half-vowel*. Sibilant*. Vowels- 

Gutturals 

k k.h 

g g ' 11 

ng 

y 

i 

V 

a 

Palatals 

ch chh 

j jk 

h 

— 

00 

6 ai 

Dentals 

t th 

d dk 

n 

- 1 r 

. s 

* 

i 

Cerebrals 

t th 

d dli 

n 

\ r j; 


6 au 

Labials 

p p ^ 

bbh 

m 

w 

sli 

V 

U 




ZJSftJ) VOWELS 


2. ZEND. 

The Zend has a close relation to the Sanskrit 
and from its grammatical forms, as well as from remains 
of the two subordinate classes of consonants, it may be 
supposed to have been separated from Sanskrit at a later 
stage of development than was the case with Greek and 
Latin. The same conclusion is also supported by tin 
ocal proximity of the peoples by whom Sanskrit and 
Zend were spoken, 

a) VOWELS. 

QV* a, and in some cases, through the influence of 
particular consonants, b (resembling^the French b in 
aprte), occupy the place of a in Sanskrit. # d, % i, % 
generally answer to the same letters in Sanskrit. Some¬ 
times, however, 6 occurs for Sanskrit u, as in kbrbnaU 
for s, akrnaut , which is written dkrnot. This form 
probably arose when the original diphthong was pro¬ 
nounced a -f- u f not 6, The vowel 6 or the diphthong 
eu answers to the Sanskrit d, eu having arisen probably 
out of the original au , Generally do, but sometimes 
also du, stand in place of the Sanskrit au. Thus gdus 
for s< gaus. Generally Sanskrit 3 b represented by d, 
out by 6i after y or before final & or d, e. g. ydi for 
s. j/c, 4 who/ At the beginning and in the middle of 
words the combination ae occurs, which Bopp regards 
a* containing a gunaed form of i in the original di¬ 
phthong ai. Thus a f & would be for a ~j~ a -f K and this 
instead of a + i or L The sound, however, remains the 
same as that of the original diphthong. Thus there 
occur in the same word rath wb and rathioCL&cha. 







h) CONSONANTS. 


48* Of the (xUTTTOAis, Sanskrit k reina ins h before 
vowels and v, but becomes kh in other, eases. Sans, kh 
remains unchanged, qh is in sound nearly the same as 
J:h, but of different origin. It has grown out of qw 9 and 
answers to Sans, sw 9 e.g. qha~dh&t& =s. s. $wtt~dJuiUi 9 
6 self-made f qhafna « s, ‘sleep.’ </• and yh 

correspond to the same Sanskrit letters. 

49. The Palatals have in some eases become 
sibilants, but there remain the two unaspirated Palatals 
ck and j. 

80 . The Dentals are t, th y , d 9 dh, and correspond to • 
the Sanskrit letters of the same organ, t, however, 
sometimes stands in place of Sans, th or th, e.g. && for 
;<$. sih $; ishta ishtfoa. The aspiration in such oases 
seems to be prevented by the preceding sibilant. At 
the beginning of words d sometimes stands for s. dh, 
e. g. tid for % dhd 9 gr. £fy. 

81* Sanskrit Cekeblals are represented by Dentals 
in Zend. On the other hand, d is used for Sans, t 
at the end of words and before case-endings begiivning 
with 6. 

The Labial p corresponds to Sans, p, except 
that when immediately followed by r., 6, or % it becomes 
/, e. g. fra for s. p?|| gr. 7 rpo. / corresponds in other 
cases to Sans, jph y and b to Sans. b. 

53. The Half -Vowels are y 9 r 9 w. y is represented 
by the three chf rasters gi ven in the table, of which the 
last shows by its form that it 1ms arisen out of the 
vowel i. y and i as well as e have an assimilating 
power, which causes the insertion of an additional i in 
the preceding syllable, e. g. mavlhyn — s. niddhya^ 

4 middle;’ tuirya ** s. tu'rya 9 * fourth.’ The combina- 
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two consonants however (except nt)> and some¬ 
times a single consonant, prevents this assimilation 
from taking place. Hence we have azti and not aiiti 
for s. astiy ( k: Bopp, also ascribes a like assimilating 
power to y over a succeeding syllable, in changing a to 
e (« ai). In all the ease* adduced, however, there is 
an i in the syllable which follows the 6, and this will 
account for the change without introducing any new 
principle. 

54 * r is usually followed by S, in order to separate it 
from other consonants, e.g. dado/rhza for s. ilMarzc,, 

gr. UhopKa, * I saw.’ 

55. w is represented by three characters, as in the 
table. Of these the first occurs only at the beginning, 
ami the second only in the middle of words, e. g. £/oaj(? 
w aha for s. wa yarn, ( ve f Uivrn for s. tardy 6 of 

tliee.’ The form of the second show's that it originated 
from the vowel w, being, like the English letter, a 
* double wd The third character occurs after th, and 
sometimes after dh. Bopp puts all three together 
under the designation of Half-vowels, but represents 
the lirst two by v> and the last by w. Now v is not in 
any sense a half-vowel, any more than /, v having the 
same relation to 6 , both in origin and sound, as / has to 
p. The combinations, also, which are given of the last 
character, with y and r 9 in wyo$ wra, aiivyd, e aquis,’ 
zuwrdy 6 sword,’ supposing the first letter dsj e. V), if not 
phonetically impossible, at least are strange. These 
terminations correspond to the s. bhyus and bhret, and 
would therefore be more correctly represented by vyo 
and vrcby seeing that v is the aspirated 6 , just as /is 
the aspirated p. We should be inclined to follow' Rask¬ 
in giving the sound w to the first two characters; while 
the difference between Itask and Anquetil in regard to 
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the last— die one assigning to it the sound w ? and the 
other the sound v — would lead us to the conclusion t hat 
it had either the one or the other sound, according as it 
arose from a consonant or a vowel. %v and % like y 
and i, have an assimilating power over the preceding 
syllable, e.g. haurva = $* sarva , c whole. 5 

56. y, r> w y m, n, and the sibilants, cause a mute 
before them to become an aspirate; e.g.mbrfafoya/aghra, 
kazethivanm, to.l&hma, path.n% correspond to the Sans¬ 
krit mrfyu, ugm, kas~tivcvm, tcmh, patm 

5'7. The Sibilants are & 9 sh f z, s. i has the two 
characters given in the table, which differ little in 
sound, but are not of the same origin. The first 
answers generally to the Sanskrit z, In some cases, 
however, it stands in place of Sanskrit s, e.g. ztdrd for 
s. BtdraSy ( stars. 5 It has the effect of changing 
immediately after it, to y, e.g. zpd as s. zwan, gw kvwv 9 
i dog 5 (hound). The second character for i answers to 
Sanskrit y and j (a Latin y becomes j (z) in French— 
Lat. jocusj Fi\ jeu), e.g. yuiem =s s. yuydm, you 
±hxu ~ s . j dmt- 9 ‘ knee.’ 

sh is represented by two characters, which, however, 
are of the same origin. The second is used before 
vowels and the half-vowels y, uk They both answer to 
Sanskrit sh, e. g, o shta =5 s. trsfota, c eight f aitai&hwa 
a= s. fite'sfou, t in those.’ 

0 answers etymologically to Sanskrit h , e.g. azeni- 
s. aham, gr. iym, ‘ 17 In some cases it stands in place 
of Sanskrit j, e.g. yaz~ = s. ya j- <worship;’ and in 
a few cases for Sanskrit g, e.g. zdo = s. gdu&, gr. yj, 
‘ earth.’ 

SB. h answers etymologically to Sanskrit s, e.g. 
hi = s. Sa, gr, ?/, 6 she.’ n is prefixed to hr for s. sr. 
nhr = s. si\ 

59* The jNTasais are numerous, ng has two charac- 






GREEK 

of which the second is evidently only a, modification 
of the first, and. is used only after e or i. They answer to 
Sanskrit nff, e.g, yfa&hi, ‘ who ;’ an&hdo, 4 of this/ 
n has two characters, of which the second is used before 
strong consonants. They correspond to Sanskrit n. 
m also is the same as the Sanskrit letter n is repre¬ 
sented in two characters, of which the second s# an. 

The Zend Alphabet, as compared with the 
Sanskrit, has already sustained considerable loss. The 
Cerebrals are entirely wanting except d } which, how¬ 
ever, answers to Sanskrit Dentals and not Cerebrals. 
There are no Palatal aspirates, bh and l are also 
missing. On the other hand, the sibilants and di¬ 
phthongs are more numerous than in Sanskrit. 

61* The following table exhibits the Zend Alphabet: 



Mute. 

Vocal. 

Nasal. Half-vowel*. Sibilants, Vowels. 

Gutturals 

k kh (qh) 

§ gh 

ng y 

z 

a 

Palatals 

ch — 

j — 

a •— 

7 

§ $. la 

Dentals 

t tb 

d dh 

n r 

S 

* 

1 

Cerebrals 

— 

d — 

~~ — 

— 

0 au cto 6i 

Labials 

P f 

b - 

m w 

sh 

* 

U 



3, 

GREEK. 




62 , The following list of Greek letters consists mainly 
of what was called the Cadmus Alphabet, traditionally 
derived from Phoenicia, 

The aspirates were at first represented by the un¬ 
aspirated letters. %, S, however, are found on the 
earliest monuments. There appears to be no aspirated 
k or r, unless, like the English th, % and 5 represent 
two sounds each. The two subordinate classes of 
Sanskrit consonants are altogether wanting* The long 
vowels 7 ] and which usually answer to the Sanskrit a. 
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ere represented by s and o. The formation of the 
diphthongs is easily understood. As s, o stand for Sans¬ 
krit a, so sc, oi answer to ai, and sv, ov to <m, which in 
Sanskrit appear as e, 6. Similarly ai, av, being formed 
of aai, cum, correspond to Sanskrit ai, an. The im¬ 
proper diphthongs introduce no new elementary sound. 
{ and ^ are merely later inventions, used in place of 
mutes combined with a Sibilant: f for xcr, which repre¬ 
sents fc, 7 , or x followed bv a ; and ^ for 7 rcr, which 
represents tt, ft, or 4> followed by cr. £‘ is in some cases 
used for aS, as in 9 A9rjvat,s for ’ASypasds ; *in other cases 
it was probably a simple sound similar to the English c, 
and was produced by the combination of y (in Grr. i) 
with a preceding Guttural, as in Ionic fjjftav, Attic 
psiQov, ‘ greater,’ for fisyuov. But it seems never to be 
used for rcr ( 8 <r, $/r). The Dental is dropped before cr 
instead of being combined with it. rplSco, * I rub/ forms 
rpifco in the future; but cnrevSw, M hasten/ forms 
cnrsvcrco. 

63* Six consonants are wanting in the three classes 
of the Greek as compared with the Sanskrit, viz.: 
Gutturals, lch, y, z; Dental, th; Labials, w, sk. The w, 
however, may have been represented by ov in oval— 
go. va i, e. woe. 


Gutturals 


Mute. 

*'fc) 


Vocal. 

vx 


Dentals t (5) S 9 v 


Labials 


IT <f> 0 (F) ft 


Half-Towels. Sibilanta. Vowels. 

(*) 

d y s 

'(h) 

si 01 


cu 

A p cr 



sv ov 


av 

— — 

coo 


'mm* 



4. LATIN. 


In the Latin Alphabet there are no Palatal or 
Cerebral tetters. It is also very deficient in aspirates. 
c and q are identical in origin. They occur in different 
words where the Sanskrit has but one and the same 
letter (/c). There is no distinct character for the Gut¬ 
tural nasal (ng), though the sound may have occurred 
in such words as concurs. Compare also concha with 
the gr. tcoyx’f The Labial half-vowel is not represented, 
though it may have been heard in such words as sanguis. 
The English character (‘ double n’) w is nothing more 
than u (v) written twice. There is but one sibilant 
character. It may, however, have represented different 
sounds, as the English s represents three in pleasure, 
soon, we. The vowels and diphthongs are nearly the 
same as in Sanskrit and Greek. The i, however, of ai, 
oi (gr. «, oi) is represented by e in ac, oe. x is merely 
a compound letter substituted for cs etc. 

65. Final d often appears in place of t, and h for p, 
e.g. the old Ablative fac/dlumed etc., as compared with 
the Sanskrit Abl. in -t, the preposition pr6d in several 
compounds, e.g. pr6d-eo etc.., compared with the s. 
prdti, gr. wport, e. forth, and cb compared with s. dpa, 
gr. at to, e. off. Probably the Latin language was averse 
to final mutes. In Greek, when the final vowel was 
dropped from nrpori, r was changed to s in trpos. Possi¬ 
bly the final h and d in these cases in Latin were pro¬ 
nounced p and t, as is done in the German language. 

66. There are eight of the Sanskrit consonant 
characters wanting, viz.: Gutturals, kh, gh, ng, z ; Den¬ 
tals, th. dh ; Labials, w, sli. 




Dentals 

Labials 


.SOUNDS 


Mute. 

Vocal. 

•Nasal. Hali'-vowels. Sibilants. 

TowOfl. 

cq — 

g — 

(n) 

I 

(a) 

a (I) e 





h 

ae oe 

t — 

d — 

n 

Ir 

fl 

A - 

l 






an eu 

P f 

b v 

m 

(u) 

(8) 

5 (6) o 


<SL 


5. GOTHIC. 

67. The examples to he obtained from the Gothic are 
not very numerous, because the remains of that lan¬ 
guage are almost confined to fragments of one book 
and to one period of history. What there is, however, 
possesses great value, from its presenting an interme¬ 
diate step between the oldest languages and the High. 
German, with regard to the change of consonants. At 
the same time it has a peculiar interest from being 
closely connected with the Low German dialects and 
the English language. 

a) TOWELS. 

68, Sanskrit a is generally represented by a, but 
sometimes, especially before final,? in polysyllables and 
frequently before th, we find i. Sometimes this vowel 
is dropped, e. g. wulfis, < wolfs,’ for s. vrkasya ; wulp, 
6 wolf,’ for s. vfhL8) bairith, ‘beareth/ for s. bhdrsdi ; 
hut ruagath , c maid/ Sanskrit d becomes 6 or L The 
former is more general; and this again, by abbreviation, 
becomes a, e. g. airthos ? ‘ earth’s,’ airtha, ‘ earth.’ Final 
6, however, remains where a consonant has been dropped, 
e. g. whathro, * from whence,’ answering to the Sans- 





ZErit Ablative which ends in -at; airtkro Gen* PI., which: 
in Sanskrit ends in am. When a syllable requires to 
be lengthened, a becomes 6 9 e. g. fidurdbgs , 4 every 
four days/ from daga, ‘ day.’ The contraction of a -fa 
or of a + d also produces 6. We have an instance of e 
for d in sl&pa, i I sleep/ for s. ov A'pay and. 

Sanskrit i and i are respectively represented by i and 
ei e. g. vtduvdn, * widow/ for s. vldavd ; bairan- 
c7ein, 4 bearer/ for s. bhdrantL Final i is suppressed 
except when it stands for ja } e. g. im, ‘ am/ for s. 
dsrnl; vfar, ‘ over/ for s, uptiri; but Aari, ; army/ from 
Aarja. 

Sanskrit n and 4 are represented by u without any 
distinction in Gothic, u is often preceded by the jguna 
vow. l i e. gv tluha, c I draw/ 1. dnco. 

Sanskrit f. y d 9 formed from ai 9 au 9 are represented by 
ai, <m> e. g. bait, ( bit/ for s. bibh&da ; bang, 6 bent/ 
for s. bubh&'ja. 

69. A and r cause a to be prefixed to a preceding i or 
u, e. g. ianhum, 4 we drew/ for s. dudnkimd ; cZaur, 

4 door/ for s. d'wa’ra ; gdnlhum, 4 we told/ for s. didizi- 
md; ai htrd, I beg/ connected with s. icA/i. A similar 
phenomenon appears in Latin. Thus we have peperi 
(e approaching to the value of a + i) where we might 
have expected pepiri like ceclni. The connecting vowel 
also in the third conjugation is e before r 9 but i in other 
cases, e. g. veheris , vehls. And though a preposition 
generally causes the Sanskrit root-vowel a to become i- 
et before A and r we have e in aclv&ho, ctffero . 

b) CONSONANTS. 

70« The Gutturals are k 9 q, h 9 g, ng. h and q are 
ual in phonetic value, and correspond to Sanskrit g 9 
dlst A and g correspond respectively to Sanskrit h and 
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sounds 

b . q viva, ‘ living,’ ‘quick,’ for s. j tv, where 
Is for an original g ; hvos, ‘ who,’ for a. teas ; g ards, 
‘yard,’ for Latin hortit*; S iotrd, ‘yesterday,’ for 
gr . x Si 9 , l h esUrnus, teen. The nasal, in imitation of 
the Greek, is written g before Gutturals, e. g. tugg&, 
‘tongue;’ juggs, ‘young.’ The half-vowel (to) v 
which appears after all the Gutturals, viz. qv, hv, gv, 
sometimes answers to the same letter in the older lan¬ 
guages, as in "aveit/i, 4 white,’ s. zwetd for kwaitd. 
In other cases it was perhaps developed after the lan¬ 
guages had become distinct. A similar process seems 
to have taken place in Latin — bra, ‘ who,’ 1. qm. 
In many instances the original Guttural is dropped, as 
in vuvin, ‘ worm,’ 1. V crvtu s. The half-vowel, when 
thqa left alone, is pronounced as the consonaut v in some 
languages, the German for instance. In English who 
(hr hwo), the order of the letters is inverted in writing, 
though not in pronunciation. 

71. The Dentai-s are t,th,d,n, corresponding seve¬ 
rally to Sanskrit d, t, dh, n, e. g. tugr, ‘tear, tor 
gr. Sdicpv, than, ‘ then,’ for 1. tune; daw, ‘ door,’ for 
gr, Si 'ipa: name, * name,’ for 1. nomen. Final t in the 
older languages is dropped in Gothic as it is also in 
Greek, e.g. bairai, ‘he may bear,’ gr. < pspot, for 
s. bhdrit ; but where t %\§s originally followed by a vowel 
tk is preserved in go., e g. bo/iritte, ‘ he bears, loi 
s. bhdratl. 

72. The Labials are p, f, b, in, answering severally 
to the Sanskrit b, p, bh, m, e. g. thorp , ‘thorp,’ for 
1. iurba, ‘ crowd;' fulls, * full,’ for gr. ir\sos ; b aitm, 
‘bear,’ for gr. (j)ipsiv; mikils, ‘great,’ for gr, phat. 

73. The Half-Vowels j (pronounced as y), l, v, v, ar 
frequently interchanged, but their general correspond 
enee with the same letters in older languages is clear' 
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established 
leave,’ for 


: <?.g. j'tt/c, ‘yoke,’ for 1. .f ugim-, 1 eiha.n, 
h iinquerc, gr. Athrelv; vcuhts, ‘ right,' for 
1. rvclusi vai, ‘woe,’ for gr. oval 

74 . The Sibilants are s, s. The latter is used, in 
place of the former between vocal letters. Thus 'maw, 
‘ more,’ becomes maiza. This is a step in the progress 
from s to r, ivhich takes place so extensively in Latin, 
and of which the English word compared with the .Go¬ 
thic furnishes a striking instance \p. e. in go. metis, 
maiza, e. more), e. g. Bibun, * seven,’ for s. sapt.am ; 
tJuzt% * of these,’ for s. titehdm. In tins last word s is 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel. 

75. The Gothic Alphabet, therefore, comprises the 
following letters: 


Gutturals 

Dentals 

Labials 


Mufp. 

Vccal. 

Nasal. 

Half- vowels. 

Sibilant ,g 

Vowels 

k h 

g ~ 

n g(g) 

j 

W*?;' 

a 

ai e 

fc th 

d — 

n 

1 r 

a z 

i ei 

au 6 

i- f 

b — 

m 

V 


, v \ 


6, ANGLO-SAXON. 


iiU nearer relation to 
It. supplies also an 


The Anglo-Saxon has 
the English, than the Gothic has, 
abundant and valuable literature. 

a) VOWELS. 

The vowel sounds are very numerous, and their rela¬ 
tion to the Gothic and Sanskrit vowels not easily de¬ 
fined and classified. Notwithstanding the labours ol 
Grimm and Bask, much remains to be done before the 
relation of the Anglo-Saxon vowels to those of the older 

Y 
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w (mges can be satisfactorily established. The inves¬ 
tigation., as the former states, must encounter 4 no small 
cl i fH cnlties. ? 

77 . There are. no less than seven short vowels,; a, ce, 
c, i, o, it,, y, with their corresponding long ones, besides 
several diphthongs. It is obvious that these must have 
resulted from a much wider and freer action than we 
have seen in the development of the vowels of the 
older languages., The variety of dialects in the Anglo- 
Saxon literature also increases the difficulty of classi¬ 
fying its forms, since they result not from one law, but 
from different, and conflicting tendencies. The vowels 
a, i, r ., often correspond to the same in Gothic, e.g. 
/ram, gib. /ram, 4 from;’ dim, go. dim, ‘dim/ sum, 
go. sums, ‘ some: ’ but i also, in some cases, takes the 
place of a, e. g. vcippan. 4 shape,’ for go, sk&pjan, and 
sometimes that of u-, e.g. chi, ‘ kind/ for go. /cum; 
whilst u sometimes supplies the place; of i, e.g. svmstor, 
‘ sister,’ go. mister, ce is a modification of a, prin¬ 
cipally under the influence of inflection, e.g. iveer, 
‘ wary/ go. vacs, e occurs for a, when e or Mias been 
dropped in the following syllable, e. g. hel tor hele, go. 
kali, ‘ hell.’ It also stands for i, e. g. he, for go. M, 
‘lied The fact that in Anglo-Saxon c is thus written 
for an older i is probacy the reason that in English 6 is 
pronounced like a Copt mental L o stands for u or a, 
e.g. dot, ‘ dulness cicom, ‘came.’ y is pronounced 
like French u, and developed from %, e.g. cyn as well 
as (in, ‘kind/ go. A:um. d, originally a diphthong, 
answers to Gothic ai, e.g . kv, 6 age / go. ai#; 1. Sevan 
w stands for Gothic ai or e, e. g. sse, ‘sea / go. sai. e, 
also, sometimes stands for Gothic e, as cicen, ‘queen/ 

• womango. quens. i stands in place of Gothic e\ 
e.g. min, ‘swine/ go. svein. 6 stands generally in 
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Gothic 6, e.g. darn, ‘ doomgo, clfrns. u, for 
Gothic u, e. g. rt.ni, ‘roomgo. Am. For this latter 
y is often substituted: cy for eft, * cows.’ 



b) CONSONANTS. 

78. The Gutturals arc c, &, </. ng, which correspond 
to Gothic k, h, g, 'tig, and to Sanskrit g, k, gh, ng, e.g. 
caw, go. qviws, ‘living,’ ‘quick;’ h wait, go. hmt, 
‘what;’ gwrd, go. garde, ‘yard.’ 

7®. TheD kntais are t, th,d, dh, n, answering to the 
same Gothic letters, and to Sanskrit cl , t, dh, n,e.g. 
tear, go. t afar, ‘tear;’ thorn, go. thctuvns, ‘thorn;’ 
dw.il*, go. d (Over, ‘door;’ n«m<t, go. namd, ‘name.’ 

80. The Labials are p, f, b, m, as in Gothic, and 
answer to Sanskrit b, p, bh, m, e.g. thorp, go. thaur p, 
‘thorp,’ ‘village;’ full, go. fulls, ‘full;’ herein, go. 
ho.iram, ‘bear;’ myeel, go. miMls, ‘groat.’ 

8L The Half-Vowels are e or g, l, r, w, wj, l, r, v 
in Gothic, e and g are pronounced as y in certain 
eases, e. g. geoc, go. Juk, ‘ yoke;’ Ifflfcm, ‘ allow,’ ‘ leave;’ 
r Hit, ‘right;’ wd, ‘woe.’ 

32, The only Sibilants are s (which is not, as in 
Gothic, softened between two vowels, but always pre¬ 
serves the hard sound, e.g. mjfo'fa ‘seven ;’ thissa, *oi 
these ’) and e. 

Aj 3, The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet is as follows: 


Gutturals 

Dentals 

Labials 


Mute, Vocal, 

lc h g - 

t tb <1 db 

p f b — 


Nasal. Half. vowels. Sibilants, Vowels 
ng v — a 


y 

1 r 

w 


a 2 


u y 


ra 

F 2 










Tb.e Guttural and labial vocal aspirates (gh and bh) 
re wanting. * The sibilants are very defective, but the * 
v owels numerous. 

On comparing the above alphabets, we obtain 
the following 

RESULTS. 

The C'/rehral consonants, which are so distinctly and' 
fully developed in Sanskrit, do not appear at all in the 
other alphabets. To a careful observer,, it is manifest 
that the Den tal consonants, out of which the Cerebrals 
arose, are pronounced differently in different positions 
in the living languages of Europe; and, although the 
alphabets of those languages have no characters to 
represent the distinction, it is clear that in pronouncing 
those letters there is the same tendency as that which 
caused an entire class of consonants to be adopted in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. 

85. The Palatals have disappeared from Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, but in Zend and 
English there are ch and j. The English Palatals, 
however, are not etymologically traceable to Sanskrit, 
but are later and independent developments. They 
are, in fact, compound characters, ch being equal to 
t -f sh, and j nr d q* French j. In German, z is a 
similar compound, being equal to t ~b s. 

36* The Sanskrit alphabet contains ten aspirates ; 
Zend, four, besides qh and <1 ; Greek, three ; Latin, two ; 
Gothic has three ; Anglo-Saxon, four; and English and 
German three each. It is possible that some of the 
characters represent two aspirates each, the mute and 
vocal, as is the case with the English th. But even if 
this be so, the other alphabets are much less fully 
provided with aspirates than the Sanskrit. 




87, The nasals and half-vowels have suffered little 
diminution, though the Zend has no £, the Greek no <y, 
and the German no vh 


The Zend and English have each four sibilants ; 
Sanskrit and Gentian, three; Greek, Gothic, and Anglo- 
Saxon, two; and Latin only one* 

80. The vowels are abundantly represented, and 
have acquired many new combinations in modern alpha¬ 
bets. 

90 u The survey which we have thus taken of the 
alphabets of some of the principal languages of the 
Indo-European family shows that the effect of change 
has not been to perfect, but to mutilate, the system of 
consonants, and not to simplify the vowels, but to ren¬ 
der them more complex. Both consonants and vowels 
in their earliest condition appear perfectly symmetrical 
Those which are formed principally by he throat, the 
.Gutturals, have exactly the same number, corresponding 
to them in all respects, formed in the centre of the 
mouth, the Dentals ; and analogous to both are those 
formed by the lips, the Labials. 

92L The distinction between the three classes becomes 
more obvious if we follow the arrangement adopted by 
Lepsius, and founded upon the order of the letters in 
the Hebrew alphabet,— Guttural, Labial, Dental. On 
pronouncing a letter from each organ in this order, the 
difference between tnem becomes mote obvious, and the 
principle of arrangement more distinct. No one can 
fail to recognise the organic relation of such a series of 
hitters as the following, if the Consonants be pronounced 
with the sound of a in had before or after them : g, b, 
d; k, p, t; ng, in, n ; y, w, 1; z, sh, s; a, u, i. > 

92* All the modern languages of this family, how¬ 
ever cultivated the literature, and however civilised the 
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£ present, only mutilated and fragmentary alpha¬ 
bets compared with what we find in use at the earliest 
period, and in immediate, proximity to the primitive 
abode from which the different tribes diverged.. The 
Indo-European family, therefore, did not begin with a 
defective instrument of speech which required to be 
idled up and polished by 'subsequent use in order to 
attain its perfection. The earliest is its most perfect 
form. It appears to us at once in vigorous maturity, 
and fully equipped for the service which it has to per¬ 
form. This circumstance deserves consideration in en¬ 
deavouring to decide the much vexed question of the 
origin of language. 


THE TRANSMUTATION 01 CONSONANTS. 

£*3» A remarkable modification of some of the con¬ 
sonants distinguishes three different divisions of the 
Indo-European languages. We owe the discovery, esta¬ 
blishment, and full illustration of this fact to Rask. and 
Grimm. The variation thus brought to light is not 
confined to a few isolated instances, but affects the mass 
of the languages. It appears as a general law regulat¬ 
ing the development of later out of earlier languages. 

The terms later and earlier , however, in this con¬ 
nection are not used in a chronological sense; for a lan¬ 
guage which is here said to belong to a later stage may 
have existed and had a literature centuries before one 
which belongs to an earlier stage. If, for instance, A 
and B be two languages which both haa e the same con¬ 
sonants in words etymologically the same—e.g. gr. ov 
and l. juguviy which both have// in the middle of the 
word— and if’ C and I) be two other languages which 
are like each other in this respect, but both differ alike 




transmutation of consonant* 


jmyA and B — e. g. go. juk and e. yoke, which both 
lave k in place of the g in the former languages — then 
C and D are in the second stage of development, and are 
later in this respect than A and B, though not in any 
sense derived from them. It does not, however, follow, 
because A and B both belong to the first class of 
languages, that they were therefore both spoken and 
written contemporaneously; nor, because C and D both 
belong to the second class, that they were therefore both 
spoken and written at the same time; nor does it follow 
that A and B were spoken and written before 0 and D. 
So that this arrangement of languages has no necessary 
connection with the chronological order in which we 
find their literature. Still a language of the second 
division must have sprung from some language of the 
first division, and must therefore have come into use 
later than that particular language of the first division. 

To the first of these three divisions belong the 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, as well as many others. 
To the second belong Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng-1 


The third division conmstsj 


Ifeh, with several besides, 
oniy of the High German 

®®* This distinction has nothing to do with gram¬ 
matical inflections; for Anglo-Saxon and English,’though 
they belong to the same division, differ more widely in 
tl’.ei'* grammatical forms than English and German, 
which belong to different divisions. The difference affects 
almost exclusively the lexicography of the languages 
the consonants employed in the Roots and Stems of 
words. Thus, 8. pitr, gr. rraryp, 1. pater, belong to the 
first division. They all have p at the beginning and t 
in the middle of the word. But go. fadar, a. s. fader , 
e. father , belong to the second division, all bavin f 
instead of p of the first division, whilst the first two 
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d (possibly pronounced dh), and the last th (pro- 
Bounced dh% for t of the .first divisible Again, we have 
"is, twain, gr. (Doric) tv, L in, in the first division; go. 
tku, a. s. thu, *e. of the second; and ger. da, of 
the third, where t, th , and ci respectively distinguish 
the three divisi ons. 

97* This law does not, however, extend to all the 
consonants. It has no influence upon the nasals, half- 
vowels, and sibilants, but is confined to the mute and 
vocal consonants, with their aspirates. Th se in the 
oldest alphabet were h kh, g, gh ; t, th, d, dh; p, ph, 
b,bh. The two series of aspirates have to be reduced 
to one, so that there will then be in each organ three 
classes of consonants answering to the above division 
of languages. Their relation to one another requires 
that they should be arranged in the following order 2 
Vocals, g f d, b ; Mutes, k, t, p ; Aspirates, gh, 1:1 k dh, th, 
hh, ph. Thus, when a word has a Vocal consonant in 
any of the first division of languages, the same word 
, has a Mute in the second, and au Aspirate in the third. 
Again, if in the first division the word has a Mute 
consonant, it has an Aspirate in the second, and a Vocal 
m the third. And, further, if in the first division the 
word has an Aspirate, it lias a Vocal in the second, and 
a.Mute in the third. The order of succession is always 
the same. 

9£L Many words seem irreconcilable with this law, 
merely because the same sound is represented by dif¬ 
ferent characters in different languages, e.g. ph in Sans¬ 
krit,/in Latin and English, / and v in German. It 
must be remembered that these letters are identical, as 
far as the present law is concerned, which has to clo 
with sounds, and not with the characters in which they 
are written. Another circumstance requires to be 





mind, i e. that, in their cultivated or 6 classical T 
.state, languages often contain an extensive admixture 
of heterogeneous elements. The modern High German 
contains many Low German forms, and oftentimes the 
same word fluctuates between the two systems. The 
intimate intercourse of the people, who, in the heart of 
Germany, spoke languages which belonged to two of 
the above divisions, and the influence of Luther and 
his contemporaries upon the popular literature, have 
'indelibly stamped this mixed character upon the lan¬ 
guage of the country. Thus, fpr 1. f rater, e. brother , 
we have ger, hrucler, where the b is characteristic of 
Low German, and d of the High German. In old 
High German we find pruodar , where both consonants 
belong to the High German character. Again, for 
I. fui, e. be, we have ger* oin , but in old High Ger¬ 
man. pirn . 

99. The consonants, thus viewed, fall into nine series 
of three each, and each series of three represents the 
three divisions of languages, viz. G, K, gh; d, t, mi; n, 
p, BH, where words in the first division of languages 
have Vocal consonants } — k, gh, G; T, bh, d ; r, bit, b, 
where words ip languages of the first division have 
Mute consonants; —git, g, k ; ;dh, d, t ; bii, b, p, where 
w ords in languages of the first division have Aspirates. 

100. It may fairly be presumed that such was the 
original relation of these letters in the Indo-European 
languages. But long before these languages were fixed 
in writing, and before the documents were secured from 
which our illustrations must be derived, they bad all 
undergone great changes. Language is of delicate 
construction and has nevertheless been exposed to all the 
vicissitudes which have affected the history of mankind. 
For all thoughts, feelings, and experiences leave their 
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upon the language in which they are commu¬ 
nicated There must therefore he many apparent 
exceptions and deviations from the original law of 
development. These exceptions and deviations, now- 
eve,r, further discoveries may, by correcting our concep¬ 
tions of the laws themselves* show to be the normal 
results of an unerring force. 


10 A. 

The following 

list contains 

an illustration of 

each series: 



g k gh 

1. jitffum 

c. yoke 

gsr. joch 

d t dig* 

oui 

bate 

hassen 

b p bh 

labium 

lip 

loftie (o.g) 

k gh g 

dooeo 

teach 

areiffen 

fc dh d 

frater 

brother 

pruotfar (o.g.) 

p bh b 

septcm 

seven 

• Bieben 

gh g k 

trahere 

drag; 

trakan (o.g.) 

dh d. t 

^vyarijp 

daughter 

tochter 

bh b p 

rag us 

beech 

puocha (o.g.) 


2LO&» The Guttural aspirate is lost in the pronun¬ 
ciation of modern English* The letters in some cases 
are written, but not pronounced, as gh in bough ; 
sometimes they are not written, as in bow ? but in the 
above word, teach* ch is preserved in. writing, but 
with an altered pronunciation. In Gorman the sound 
of the Dental aspirates is lost, and its place supplied by 
the sibilant 8, as in the above example hassen. A 
similar change has taken place in English, .and is even 
now hardiy completed, that is, in the ending of the 
3rd Sing, Pres., th becoming s } e.g. hates , hate th. In 
Latin the Guttural aspirates are represented by h, as 




impress 
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in tv (there, and the Dental aspirates are changed to 
Labial aspirates, e.g, S)v]u6fy twnus; Shjpyfera; %vpa, 
fores . 

10 3* A singular fact is observable in German, which 
illustrates the dependence of the later upon the earlier 
classes of languages. When Dental or Labial aspirates 
occur, the mutes out of which they have arisen, and 
which characterise an earlier class of languages, are 
also preserved, e.g. pfeffer, zehn {z = As), for English 
pepper, ten, where jp and t of the second class are pre¬ 
served, and / and, s of the third added. Sometimes 
the preceding letter is assimilated, and the aspirate 
becomes doubled, e.g. hoffen, hamen, for English hope, 
hate , from hopfen, hatsen* 

101. For a fuller discussion of this law, the reader 
is referred to G rimm, Geschichte dor Leutschen Spnwhe , 
i. pp. 392—484, 1st ed 









IV. ROOTS. 

10S« The Latin word d/ieitur , * it is said/ is found* 
on examination, to consist of several parts of different 
origin. It may be thus divided, dic-i-t-u~r. The letter 
r is in Latin distinctive of the Passive voice, and the 
U by which it is here preceded is a connecting vowel 
which has no effect on the meaning of the word. When 
these two letters are removed, there remains die it, * it 
says/ Again, t expresses the Third Person Singular, 
answering to the English pronoun 4 he/ ‘ she/ or * it/ 
and i is another connecting vowel. When these are 
removed, we have the monosyllable die, which is called 
the c root/ of the word. 

166 * All primitive verbs in the Indo-European, lan¬ 
guages may be similarly reduced to monosyllabic roots. 
These roots, however, have no meaning, and, as far as 
we know, were never thus used in ordinary speech. 
Such words as the Imperatives die , fao 9 etc. form no 
real exception, seeing that this is not their original 
form, but the result of abbreviation. For the sake of 
rapid utterance the endings of the Imperative have been 
dropped, and the words have retained the meanings 
which the terminations gave them. The roots , not 
having had such terminations, have acquired no dis¬ 
tinctive meaning, and arc; therefore incapable of being 
used in such languages as ;;hosc of the Indo-European 
family. 



^ It h$s sometimes been assumed that before 

terminations wore' used the roots were placed one after 
another, as in Chinese, and acquired a meaning from 
their position. The system of affixes is supposed to be 
of a later date. No doubt modern languages of the 
Indo-European family tend towards the state of the 
Chinese. For instance, the phrases <1 have seen,’ ‘you * 
have seen/ ‘ they have seen,’ express three different 
meanings, not from any change in the terminations, but 
from the use of different words. In Latin, ‘vidi,’ 

4 vidistis/' • viderunt/ by a mere change in the termi¬ 
nations of one word, express the same three meanings. 

We have historical proof, therefore, of a system of affixes 
changing to monosyllabic words. But within the range 
of the Indo-European family we have no historical evi¬ 
dence, and no literary remains, to show that languages 
once consisting of monosyllabic roots changed to a 
system of affixes. The eldest remains which we have 
of these languages exhibit them in the possession of 
grammatical forms, and the older the remains the more 
perfect are the terminations. 

1®%,* The fact that in these languages each root 
consists of one syllable has caused them to be called 
‘ Monosyllabic/ in distinction from the Semitic lan¬ 
guages, which e ve also inflected, but their roots, for the 
most part, consist of three consonants or two syllables. 

They are therefore called ‘triliteral’ or ‘dissyllabic.’ 

The evidence as to whether or not these dissyllabic roots 
are derivatives from monosyllables, is not yet sufficient 
to prove that the two classes of languages do, of do not, 
in this respect, belong to one system . 

109 . There is a singular contrast between the gram¬ 
matical system of the Indo-European and that of the 
Semitic languages, the one being dependent chiefly 



nf0& external, the other upon internal 1 , changes. The 
modification of lneatfihg in Semitic verbs is brought 
about chiefly by a change in the vowels between the 
root consonants. The variation of verbs in. the Indo- 
European languages results mainly, from the syllables 
prefixed or added to the roots. Hence the vowels are 
much more numerous and complex in the former than 
in the latter class of languages, e. g, Arabic, lealafa, 
‘he killed;’ hut Ha, ‘he was killed; 5 Hebrew, hotel, 
( killing; 5 hdtvL ‘ killed.’ In corresponding farms of 
the Latin the root remains unchanged: laud avit, ff he 
praised; ’ laudutm est, ‘he was praised ;■ laudtm, 

‘ praising; ’ laud&tus, 6 praised.’ 

1X0* In the Chinese system the primary elements of 
language follow one another without undergoing any of 
those changes of form which characterise the above two 
families of inflected languages. The meaning of words 
is the result of then* relative position, and not of gram¬ 
matical forms. Thus shill, ‘water,’ and sheu 9 ‘hand,’ 
when placed together, shwl sheit , mean ‘helmsman;’ 
jin, ‘sun,’ and tsi 9 ‘son,’ for mjhltsb, ‘day.’ 

111, T3ie Eoots, therefore, of the Indo-European 
languages are the primary elements of words which, 
by internal modification or external addition, acquire an 
almost endless variety of meanings. They may consist 
of any number of letters, forming but one syllable, 
e. g. i, as in s. i-mds, gr. 1. i-mu $; and shand, as in 
L 8cand~o. At the end of verbal roots, however, a and 
du do not occur. Almost every other combination is 
admissible. 

112. It is not possible at present to say with cer¬ 
tainty on what principle these elementary parts of speech 
were formed. Nor is there any clear connection be¬ 
tween sound and sense in most of them. That 7 rir~o#<u 
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a / # i 

'UrDrild mean ‘fly,’ anil Ksi-fuu ‘ He,’ is not indicated in 
the character of the letters of which these words con¬ 
sist, nor very obviously in the sounds with which they 
are uttered. Various theories have been adopted, but 
none of them appear quite satisfactory. Further dis¬ 
coveries in the science of language will probably render 
the solution of the problem easier. 

1313. The roots of verbs and those of pronouns are 
distinct and independent of one another. Verbal roots 
usually express some state or action, as in es-se, ‘to be; 
■cla-re, ‘to give.’ Pronominal roots do not express any 
fact or name any object, but denote some relation gene¬ 
rally to the speaker, as in dy-uin, ‘ this,’ the nearer; 
id- am, ‘that,’ the remoter. In accordance with this 
difference ol' meaning, they are also distinguished as 
Roots Predicative and Roots Demonstrative; the one 
serving to predicate or apply some fact or phenomenon 
to a Subject, as laud-mt, ‘ they praise ? whilst the 
other point out (demonstrant) the subject, as 1. laud- 
oni, ‘ they .praise.’ The latter are generally employed 
in the external inflections of the former. For example, 
in as-'tui, ‘ 1 am;’ as-ei, ‘ thou art;’ as-ti, ‘he is:' as is 
the verbal root, and mi, si, U are weakened forms of the 
pronominal root's ma, sa, la. 

lift. The ye read ROOTS in Sanskrit are divided into 
ten classed, amongst which the primitive verbs of the 
language are distributed as follows: the first class con¬ 
tains about 1,000; the second, 70; the third, 20 •, the 
fourth, 130; the, fifth, 30; the sixth, 150; the seventh, 
25; the eighth, 10 ; the ninth, 52; the tenth , a large 
number of primitive verbs as well as the Causative and 
Denominative verbs. 

12 , 5 . This is the order followed by Indian gramma¬ 
rians, but the whole ire also arranged in two divisions, 
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cSrw? ijugation^ The first of these contains classes 1, 
4, 6, and 10, The second contains classes 2,3, 5, 7, 8, 
and 9. The distinguishing characteristics of the diffe¬ 
rent classes, except, in the tenth, appear only in what are 
called the Special Tenses, viz. the Present Indicative, the 
Potential, the Imperative, and the single-forme^ Prete¬ 
rite. The other parts of the verbs are without these 
distinguishing marks. These two divisions in Sanskrit 
correspond to the two conjugations of Gre ek verbs ; the 
first to verbs in the second to verbs in -/to The first 
conjugate inserts a between the root and the ending, • 
e. g. s. bodh.-a-mas, ‘vre know ; ’■ gr. ,; we 

strike the second appends the termination immediately 
to the root, e. g. s. dw&sh-mk ‘ I hate ; ’ gr. ‘ f 

say.’ 

116 . The processes of Guna and Vutrdiii need here 
to be noticed. The former, Guna, in Sanskrit, consists 
in prefixing a to another vowel, thus changing i or i to 
e (a-t-i), n or u to 6 (a-fu), and r or r to ar (a + r). 
The latter, Vriddki, prefixes a m a similar way, and 
changes a or a to d (ada); i or % to m (4 -Hi)-; u or u 
to du (a -H u), and r or f to ar (a 4 r). 

117 . The First Conjugation inserts a between the 
root and the ending. The four classes of which it con¬ 
sists are distinguished principally, by the use or omis¬ 
sion of f/ima and the position of the accent* The First 
Cla*$ both gunaes and accents the root vowel. Thus 
budh becomes hd'dh-a-ti , f he kno ws.’ The Sixth Class 
does not guna the root vowel, and places the accent on 
the connecting vowel: tud becomes tud-d-ti, ‘he strikes.’ 
Those verbs which have a as their root vowel, since it is 
not affected by guna, can of course be known as be¬ 
longing to the first or sixth class only by the position of 
the accent. Imp , vid, etc. of the sixth class have no 
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% but .inserts nasal in the root, e. g. s. lump~a~ti, 

4 he splits,’ L vuwp~i-t ; 8. vind-d-fA, 4 he finds; 

II®. In Greek the connecting vowel has become s 
('before nasals o): \eiTr~s-re, 4 you leave;’ fady-e-re, 4 you 
flee;’ \uTr~o~fMV, 4 we leav e fevy-o-pw, 4 we flee.’ The 
guna-vowel has also become e, as is seen by comparing 
the above forms with e-Xm-ov ^ c I left k- <fivy-ov T 6 1 fled. 
These being gunned belong to the .first, but *yX^-o-*/4£w, 
without guna, to the sixth class. There is not the same 
distinction of accent between these two classes in Greek 
as in Sanskrit. The third conjugation in Latin fur¬ 
nishes analogous examples. The connecting vowel has 
become i (before nt it has become u), e. g. leg-i-mns, 
4 we read;’ leg~u~nt> 4 they read.’ In Gothic the con¬ 
necting vowel is a or i. Thus hciitciu, to be named, 
has in the Sing, hait-a, hait-i-s, hait-i-ih, and in the 
PI. hmt-orm, hait-i-th , hait-a-nd , where the a appears 
before a nasal* like o in Greek, u m Latin., ami ci in 
Sanskrit. The guna-vowel appears as i. Thus kin 
becomes kdna, 4 1 germinate’ (d being for i + i), and 
bug becomes biuga , 4 1 bend.’ A radical a , being inca¬ 
pable of guna, as in Sanskrit, either remains unchanged, 
e. g. far-i-tk, 4 he wanders/for s. chdr-a-ti; or it be¬ 
comes i, qvirri-i-th, 4 he comes,’ for s. gdm~ct~h. In 
some cases this derived i $ being looked upon as primi ¬ 
tive, is gunaed, e. g. grei/pa , 4 1 grasp,’ for s. grabh-a-mi. 
Almost all the Germanic Strong Verbs belong to the 
first class in Sanskrit. 

IISL It is interesting to observe analogous deviations 
from general rules in different languages. One of these 
consists in the radical vowel being lengthened instead 
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•, •without any 

dependence upon the rest for the individual instances 
which occur. 

120. The analogy in the influence of the nasal con- 
sonants upon the connecting vowel in different languages 
is also remarkable. In Sanskrit the vowel a becomes 
strengthened to a, in Greek £ is strengthened to o, in 
Latin i is strengthened to u, and in Gothic i is 
strengthened to a. We observe here the operation of 
the same law in having stronger vowels to connect 
nasal consonants than to connect others with the root 
At the same time the individual modifications appear 
to have been independently chosen. In Latin the Lfc 
Plural has again reduced the stronger to the weaker 
vowel: comp, leg-i-mus with Ug-n-nt The u is irre¬ 
gular in the substantive verb, s-u~m> f I am/ s-u-ni/ua, 

? we aT e/ 8~w-nt 9 ‘ they are/ because this verb belongs 
to the second conjugation, which admits no connect¬ 
ing vowel, e. g. s. as-m% s-mas (but s-a-nti), gr. el-fit 
(for eo*-/xi), ia-fiiv, sl-ai The however, is preserved 
in the Latin volMwm f we will/ if this word is ety¬ 
mologically connected with the Greek fiovX-o-fisv. 

X&3L The Fourth Class agrees with the first in 
accenting, and with the sixth-in not gunaing, the root- 
vowel. It is further distinguished from both by pre¬ 
fixing y (or i) before the connecting vowel; that is, it 
inserts ya between the root and the ending. The verbs 
of this class, therefore, resemble the Passive voice in form, 
and are generally intransitive in meaning, e.g. ndz-ya-ti , 

‘he perishes/ from naz; Mp-ya-tt -he is angry/ from 
hup. The y appears in Greek as £ e. g, in fivfc, J3\v&, 
fiplfa, So also 7 r/£a> for 7rl-ya>, which furnishes 

some of the tenses of m-Trl-a-tcw, corresponds to s. pi'-ye 
(Mid.), * I drink/ After a liquid the y, in the form of 
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^il^oinetirnes thrown back into the root, just as 
a uBivow, c better/ is for afisvytov, and %slp(ov y 4 worse/ for 
%*py&v\ e. g. yalp”to 9 1 1 rejoice/ for x a Plf ( °y answering to 
an. hfsh~i/&~mi ; and fialvs-rcu, 4 he rages/ for pav-ys-rai, 
answering to s. man-ya-U. Sometimes this y forms 
a diphthong with the root-vowel in Greek, where the 
Sanskrit drops ihe root-vowel, e. g. Sdi+co, *1 flame/ for 
oa-yo), s, d-ya-mi. Again, we meet with this y in the 
form of e, which, in some eases, must have very closely 
resembled it in pronunciation: for example, in 7r(arsa^ 
* of faith/ where m is pronounced as one. syllable. Thus 
we have 4 I push/ for u>$~ya>. 

Latin verbs of the third conjugation in -io belong to 
this class, e. g. 1. cup-io , 6 1 desire; ’ s. lcup~y,a-rni 9 4 1 
am angry;’ 1. cap-io, 4 I take;’ go. haf-ja, ‘ I lift.’ 
Such forms as pi^yu-n, * I drink/ in Old Slavic, may 
belong to this class. But as the y occurs between two 
vowels, it m<ty be only euphonic. Gothic verbs in ~ja 
(=r ya) arc of this class, e. g. mhs-ja, 4 I grow ' 1 (wax.) ; 
bid~ja, 6 i beg ’ (bid). When Sanskrit 6 is changed to a 
in Gothic, y is also changed to i, and forms with a the 
diphthong ai, e. g. vai-a, * I blow/ for va-ja; lai-a, vl 
despise; ’ mi-% 4 1 saw.’ 

Probably no roots originally ended in diphthongs. 
Those which now appear in that form resulted from con¬ 
traction, and belong to this class, e.g. ga'yati, from ga, 
not from gai; dhdyati , from dha, not from dhai. So also 
dydti is from da, as is clear from the Participle da -las, 
4 cut off/ and the Substantive dd-trmn, 4 a sickle/ 

The Tenth Class gunaes the root-vowel like 
the first class:, and, like the sixth class, it accents the part 
inserted between the root and the ending. This class, 
instead of a of the first and sixth, and ya of the fourth, 
inserts aya between the root and the ending, and 

<1 2 
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places the accent on the first vowel of this part. It is 
thus identical in form with the Causative verbs, e. g- 
ch&r-dya-mi, ‘ I steal,’from c/tar. 

From this form have arisen most Greek verbs in 
-alto, -a/o, -ea>, -ow, and Latin verbs of the 1st, 2nd, and 
4th conjugations. Slavic verbs in -cvyun belong to this 
class, e. g.'sl . md-ayu-n, ‘ I lament,’ for s. rdd-dya-mi, 
‘ I cause to weep.’ In Gothic we have fa, the first a 
of aya being dropped (just as in the Latin form -io oi 
the fourth couj.). Sometimes the last a is dropped, 
and y changed to i, as in hab-o/i-s. I bis i also is 
dropped before nasals, e. g. luxb-a-m. Vv hen y is di opped, 
a+ 0 , produces 6 in Gothic, which corresponds to a in 
the Latin first conjugation, e.g. go. laig-6-s, 4 thou 
lickest,’ for s. Ush-Aya-si ; I. luud-a-s , * thou praisest. 
The intermediate ‘ step is found in Pracrit, where 
gan-aa-di, ‘he wanders,’ is fob's, gan-aya-ti. 

Wc now come to the Sncoftn CctentroATioM of 
Sanskrit verbs, including the other six classes. They 
all. affix the ending immediately to the root, without 
any connecting vowel. Four of the classes, however, 
add an inorganic syllable or nasal letter : s an enlarge¬ 
ment of the root. 

J44, The Second Claes accents the ‘heavy’ termi¬ 
nations, but before the ‘light’ terminations it gunaes 
and accents the root-\ owe!, e. g. &mi, 4 1 go; ’ hnds, 
t we go.’ This difference of accentuation is not observed 
in Greek, e. g„ stfU, tym. Almost all the Greek roots 
which belong to this class er ^). in a vowel, i, $d, fid, Sa>, 
srd, fit). The only root ending in a consonant, which 
immediately adds the terminations, is it, e. g. s. ds-ti, 
gr. so- tj, les-t, go. is-f, ‘is.’ In Latin i, da, sta, fa, 
°ild, qua {in-quo,m), as well as some forms of fer, and 
vel, belong to this class. 
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The Third Glass prefixes a syllable of redu¬ 
plication , and places the accent on this syllable, e. g* 
dad&4i) ‘he gives;’ dadha~ti, ‘he puts/ The Greek 
language has many forms belonging to this class, e. g. 
BlSco-rt. ridy-rc, /3lj3rj-Ti, In Latin the second i in 
sisti-t, bihi-ty is a shortened form for Sanskrit d ; seri-t 
for sisi-ty with the common softening of s to r between 
vowels, and the usual change of i to e before r, is 
another instance of a reduplicated form of this class, as 
is indicated by the participle sa~tus. 

126* The Seventh Glass inserts in the root the 
syllable tia before the ‘light’ endings, and this is re¬ 
duced to n before ‘ heavy’ endings, being changed, when 
necessary, to a nasal of the same organ with the final 
consonant of the root In the last case vrords of this 
class coincide with those of the sixth, except in having, 
no connecting vowel. Most of the corresponding words 
in Latin insert a connecting vowel, and agree with the 
first 9 instead of the second , Sanskrit conjugation. The 
accent in Sanskrit is placed upon net in the first case, 
and upon the endings in the second, e.g. yun&fimi, 

‘I bind;’ ywnj-mdsy ‘we bind;’ bhin&d~miy ‘I split;’ 
bhJrul-maSy ‘ we split ;’ chhinad-m% ‘I cut;’ chhind- 
mdSy ‘we cut/ In Latin the corresponding words 
have the syllable in both cases reduced to the mere 
nasal, and a eo meeting vowel inserted, e.g. jv/ng-Oy 
* I join/ jiing-i-mus; Jind-o , ‘I cleavxj/ find-i~m\L8 ; 
seind-Oy ‘I cut,’ seind-i-mus. Jn Greek some verbs 
exhibit the characteristics of two classes, a nasal inserted 
and another appended to the root, e.g, Xap/Savi w, ‘I 
take,’ \ut.7rdvcoy * l leave,’ fiav$dv«f 9 ‘I learn,’from the 
roots haft, Xc7r, {lad, as in s-\a/3-ov etc. In Gothic a 
nasal b inserted in the Present tense of standa , Fret. 
stoth ; a, s. stands 9 stdd ; e. stand, stood. In this word 
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final consonant d appears to be inorganic, as it does 
not exist in Sanskrit, Greek, or Latin. A similar phe¬ 
nomenon appears in mita, e. mete , compared with s. 
md, ( to measure.’ 

1&7. The 'Fifth Glass adds nn to the root, and this 
syllable is both gunaed and accented before Might' 
endings, but ‘ heavy ? endings both prevent gun a and 
themselves take the accent, 1 e. g. str~n6'-7ni , 4 I spread; ’ 
str-im-nuls, 4 we spread;’ gr arop-iv-fu (where the 
vowel is lengthened instead of being gunaed), arop-vv- 

(JLB9. 

221$. The Eighth Glass probably ought to be in¬ 
corporated with the fifth. It is said to,add only u to 
the root i but as all the roots, except one, terminate in 
n 9 this may easily be supposed to have caused the omis¬ 
sion of the second n. Gruia and accent are the same 
as in the fifth class: tan-6'-mi/I stretch,’ tan-w-mds , 6 we 
stretch,' gr. r&v-v-p>ai\ av~v~iu 9 4 1 complete ;’ ryav-v-fiai., 
6 1 delight in 8\-\v~pu, ‘I perish,’ from o\-vv~p<i. 

X2»9« The Ninth Class adds Aid before Might,’ and 
nt before ‘heavy ’ endings, and accentuates like the 
•fifth class. The Greek has vrj before Might,’ and vd 
before heavy endings. This is irregularly shortened in 
such forms as Safc-vo-psv 9 f we bite; ’ e. g. s. yu-na/ -mi* 
e I bind,’ yu-ni-mds , 6 we bind; ’ gr. Bdp-vrj-pu, M tame,’ 
8dfM~vd~/A8v ; s. str-na-mi, ( I strew,’ str-n/l-mds, 6 we 
strew/ 1. ster-no, ster-ni-m ns. 

130* The following is a brief list of roots which 
may serve further to illustrate the relation of these 
languages one to another. It will have become obvious 
how the modifications of the different classes of roots 
are almost entirely lost in English, thus illustrating 
t he progress of phonetic decay. 
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s-w y K f 

•^u^krit. 

25emd, 

Greek. 

Latin, 

Gothic. 

English. 

ga 

— 

0fi«pca 

*- 

gagg-an 

go 

dbl 

aa 

§ru~vcu 

— 

-, 

dq-n, do -ff 

jnit 

zna 

yvw m l'<u 

gno-sco 

— 

know 

wit 

— 

— 

— 

vi-nds 

wi-nd 

ythii 

siit 

ari}-vai 

sta-re 

sta-nda 

sta-nd 

i 

— 

i-re 

S-re 

— 

— 

zwi 

— 

KV"(tV 

— 

hau~hs 

lii-gh 

smi 

— 

f/Ut-C-Ctb) 

— 

— 

sml-Je 

pri 

M 

(jiX-iiv 

— 

frij-on 

frie-nd 

A 

— 


qui-eo , 

— 

— 

plu 

fru 

TrX.-> sin 

plu-o 

| -j 

floo-d 

zru 

jct&v ‘ 

Kkb-nv 

clu-eo' 

— 

— 

m 

— 

\6”(IV 

lu-o 

liu-san 

loo-fle 

bhti 

— 

<pi\-ziv 

fu-i 

bau-an 

bo 

ad 


ii-n) 

ed-o 

it-an 

eat. 

dru 

— 


— 

— 

— 

bandh 

band 

$«iri3r*ov 

fid-o 

bmd-an 

bind 

stig 

— 

€«<m ;%-ou 

— 

steig-an 

sti-le 

rub 

r udb 

-- 

— 

— 

rood, rod 

bhntj 

— 

<jA(.y-SLV 

fiag-rare 

bairb-ts 

brigh-t 

4j 

raz 

A - 

-- 

reik-s 

rich 

sach 

— 

«7r-o/»a* 

sequ-or 

-- 

seek 

as 

as 

karri 

es-t 

is 

is 

iksli 

— 

OIT-OQ 

oc-ulus 

aug-o 

eye 

jusli 

zausha 

yev~io 

gus*taro 

kius-an 

choose 

diz 

diz 

deU-vvfu 

dic-o 

teib-an 

teach 

j* v 

jva 

(3io~o) 

viv-o 

v]iu-s 

quick 
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131. We have seen that in some cases letters or 
syllables intervene between the root of a verb and 
the endings which denote person and number. Thus, 
in the Latin regit, ‘he rules/ tf,. meaning ‘he/ ‘she/ or ‘it/ 
is not added to the simple root reg 9 but to the com¬ 
pound form regi So, in the Perfect tense rexit, ‘ he 
ruled/ t is added to another compound form consisting 
of reg 4 s + % So also, in nouns, the endings which 
denote case and number are similarly added to a com¬ 
pound form ; thus, in regem the sign of the Accusative 
Singular m is added, not to reg, but to rege: This com¬ 
pound form, in distinction from the root, is called a 
dem, in harmony with the same figure of speech. The 
complete word, conveying intelligence, is not the bare 
root, nor the root and the connecting medium, or the 
stem , but the entire tree with its branches and fruit. 

133&. Nominal Stems of this kind are used with 
case-endings to form primitive nouns/ e. g. Gen. S. 
regi-8 , ‘of a king;’ and without case-endings as the 
first member in compound nouns, e. g. regi-fiiginm, 

; king’s flight’ 

Different genders are sometimes indicated by dif¬ 
ferent stems of the same word: ayaS-o~s 9 ‘good/ dyaS-o-v, 
Mas* and Kent., have the same stem ayaSo 9 but dya3-y 
Fem. a different one. So in Latin bon-u-s, ‘good/ 
Mas., bon-n-m JJeuh, have the same stem bonui but 
bon-a Fem. a different one. This distinction is pre- 
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TV'ed somewhat incompletely in Gothic, confusedly iu 
Anglo-Saxon, and in English the word, e. g. good , is re¬ 
duced again to its root form, all indication of stem, onse, 
and number being lost. The Weuter gender at first 
doubtless was.employed in reference to things which 
had no natural distinction of sex. In course of time it 
has, in some languages, acquired a wider application, as 
in English ; and in others has entirely gone out of use, 
as in French. 

The member of nouns is usually denoted by a modifi¬ 
cation of the case-ending. In Sanskrit bhyam is some¬ 
times the ending of the Dative Sing., bhydm the Dat. 
Dual, and bhyas the Dat. Plural. The Dual number, 
which was very carefully employed in earlier times, 
gradually lost its power, and then entirely disappeared, 
so that it no longer exists in the principal li ving lan¬ 
guages of the Indo-European family. The Sanskrit has 
it most perfectly, both in the noun and the verb. The 
Zend has it rarely in the noun, but frequently in the 
verb The Greek preserves it extensively, the Latin 
only in duo and ernbo. It is in the Gothic pronoun 
and verb, as well as the Anglo-Saxon pronoun, hut 
Apparently in no other Germanic language. 

Terminations of Nominal Sterns. 

'133. In Sanskrit all the three vqwels a, i, «, occur 
at the end of Nominal Stems. They are usually of the 
Masculine gender, a is always either Masculine or 
Neuter. It is represented by a in Zend, and in a few 
.ases in Gothic; by o in Greek and Latin. In later 
times the Latin o was in some cases changed to u, 
e.g. \ 07 - 0 -y, ‘word;’ bwp-o-v, ‘gift;’ doviin-u-s, ‘lord,’ 
domm-o-rum; regn-u-m, ‘dominion,’ regn-o-nim; s. 
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genders, it is t or e in Greek, 7 roXi~v, ttoXs-m, and i or 
e in Latin, facil-i-s, * easy/ s. vdVL 4 water 

L mtfcrtf, 4 sea,’ Norn. PI. mari-cu n occurs in the three 
genders. The same letter is preserved hi the other 
languages: s.'stin-u-s, go. sun-us, ‘ son;’ s. m!ad~v.-~s 7 
4 sweet,’ gr. The fourth declension in Latin 

furnisheas examples. 

X34* The stems ending in the long vowels ci, i, u, 
in Sanskrit, are generally Feminine, seldom Masculine, 
and never Neuter, a is shortened to a in the other 
languages. But, the Gothic has 6 in some oblique cases, 
and in the Nominatives: s6, * that ’ (she), for s. sa, and 
hv6, ‘ who,’ for s. M. is often employed in Sanskrit 
and Zend to form Feminine derivatives, e. g. 

% great,’ from mahat. A further addition is made to it 
where it is preserved in Greek and Latin; a or 8 .is 
added in Greek, and e in Latin, Thus, s. swdd-u-8 M., 
sivad-u N., becomes swaxl-V in the Fera.; but in gr. 
v]h-v~$ SI., r)8-v N., becomes f)8-s?-a in the Fem.; s .jani- 
M 9 gr. 7 svirupa for 7 evurpia, 1 . i/enetrico ( genetri-v-s ) ; 
Xrjcrrplf, Gen. Xjiarpl-S-os, for s. The placing of 

t a syllable farther back, as in 7 svirsipa^ frequently^ 
occurs in the Greek language. We have noticed other 
instances above. But sometimes a, much greater change 
occurs ia the terminations which we are now consider¬ 
ing. The 1 retains its place, but is ultimately changed 
to <r. Thus from Sq\o~ is formed SoXo-svt- by an affix 
which appears in Sanskrit as -vant, and in. weaker forms 
as -vat (e.g. dh&na-v ati Fem.), for which the correspond¬ 
ing Greek form would be sr, Hence we obtain the 
Fem. SoAo-fr-^a, then 8oXo-ear~Mt, and finally the clas¬ 
sical form 8oX6~ecr~cra, 4 cunning.’ The change of / to a 
sibilant is illustrated by the English pronunciation of t 
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vrk-a-s , 4 wolf,’ gr- Xvtc-o-v, 1. lup- u-s. i occurs in all thr< 
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'before i in such words as nation. This word may 
also serve to illustrate another change in the Greek 
Feminine termination-to; for as in ‘ nation ’ the i, after 
g; ving a sibilant sound to t, is omitted in pronunciation, so 
in such participles as <f>Spovcra, ‘ bearing’ (for <pepovr-ia ), 
the i disappears after having produced its effect on 
the preceding consonant; the only difference being that 
in Greek the writing is adapted to the new sound, 
whilst in English the old spelling is preserved with the 
new pronunciation. In Gothic the long vowel, written 
ei, is followed by an inorganic n in the Present Part i¬ 
ciple, e. g. a, bhdrant-i, go. bavrand-ei-n, ‘ bearing.’ 
Ch l is changed to j (y), and followed by 6, e. g. 
frijond-8 M., ft/jond-jtj F., ‘ friend; ’ ihin.-s if., thhc-jo 
F., * servant.’ u is rare in Sanskrit. But there occur 
iwazrd, 1. socrus, ‘ rnotber-in-law: ’ bhru,, gr. bfypv-s, 

‘ eyebrow.’ 

138 . There are a few instances of stems with 
diphthongal terminations: r&i, 'riches/ becomes m 
before consonants, ami answers to the Latin re ; dyd is , 
fiora the root div, and forms some of its cases from 
dydu , The Norn, Sing, dyaus corresponds to Greek 
Zsu?, d being dropped, y changed to £ and a shortened 
to g. The Latin has added i to the stem in Jov-i~s , 
s. g6, e ox/ is in Zend gau 9 gr. /3ov, 1. 1)6 or bov ; s. nau, 

* ship/ gr. vav-s, 1. nav~Us. The stem is preserved, with¬ 
out the additional % in nau-f vagus, ‘ shipwrecked.’ 

136. In Sanskrit Consonant Stems, i. e. stems end¬ 
ing in consonants, are confined to the letters n, U s, r„ 
Several other consonants occur at the end ot Toots , 
which are used in the formation of 'nouns. In Greek 
and Latin a consonant appeal’s sometimes in addition to 
the vowel stem in Sanskrit, e, g. the patronymics in. 
and 1. jpecu-d-is compared with s. pazu, go. farJiu, 
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servos to explain, some otherwise obscure forms in Greek 
and Latin. Thus it appears that the <r in /xeW?, ‘ mind/ 
r yivos 9 ‘ race/ belongs to the stem, and therefore the 
genitives jiiveo9 9 ysvsov are for psvecro?, 7 evearos. So also 
the first- cr in r&fyecr-tn, opea-cn, belongs to the stem, and 
the second only to the case-ending. The compounds 
aafch~7ra\o$ 9 ‘wielding the spear,' rsXh'-ipopos, ‘ com 
plating/ preserve the original a in the first member of 
the compound. In Latin this 5 corning between two 
vowels is softened to r, e. g. genus, ‘ race/ generis. 
An analogous modification of the preceding vowel also 
takes place in these two languages; the Norn. Sing, 
having 0 for s in Greek, and u for e in Latin, a change 
similar to that which occurs in the connecting vowel of 
verbs before nasal, consonants. 

137 * In Sanskrit the stem sometimes assumes three 
different forms — the ‘ strong/ ‘ middle/ and ‘ weak.’ 
The ‘ strong ’ forms are used with the lightest case- 
endings, the ‘ weak ’ with the heaviest, and the 6 middle ’ 
with those of intermediate weight: e. g. rud, ‘ weep/ has 
a reduplicated preterite, the participle of which has 
Acc. Sing, M. mrud-wa'ns-am, Loc. Pin, M. and N. 
rurud-wat-su, G*en. Sing. M. mrud-ush-as, where the 
stem ends in the strong -wans, the middle ~wat, and 
the weak ~usk. More generally the stem has but two 
forms, when the ‘weak’ includes the ‘ middle’ and 
‘weak’ in the previous classification. The ‘weak/ in 
the division into three, only includes the Gen. M. and 
N, of the three numbers. The eight cases of Sanskrit 
(and Zend) are therefore divided into two classes — the 
‘strong/ those which have the strong stem; and the 
‘ weak/ those which have the weak stem. The follow¬ 
ing example will show which they are: — 



ock ’ (e. fee), s freq 



occurs in Sanskrit, and 
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Instr. 

Da t. 

AW. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

.Dual, —Nom. Yoc. Ace. 
Instr. Dat. AbL 
Gen. Loc. 

Flu, — Kom. Yoc. 

Acc. 

Instr. 

Dat. Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


§L 


Strong Cases. Weak Cases. 
bMr-an(t), * bearing 7 
bk&r-aut-am 

bb/ir~at«a 

bh&r«at*3 

bhar-at-aa 

bhar-at-as 

bhar-at-i 


bhar-ant4u 


bhar-ant-as 


bhar-ad-bhyam 

bliar-.at*6s 

bbftr-at-as 

bhar-ad-bh.b 

bhar-ad-bkyas 

bbar-at-iim 

bhar-at-su 


This arrangement is not carried out so fully in Zend 
as in Sanskrit. The accentuation of words with mono¬ 
syllabic stems , where this difference of strength in the 
stems cannot be made, sometimes coincides with this 
arrangement of cases. And, singularly enough, the 
Greek retains the same position of the accent: e. g. 
s. yak and gr, oV-s are of the same origin, and are thus 
accentuated. 





Ml NtSTfiy 


' e 0 W>„ 



Sing *— Nom. Voc, 

Ace. 

Instr. 

Dat 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. (gr. Dat.) 

Dual — Acc. Voc. 

Instr. Abl. 
Dat. 

Gen. Loc. 


STEMS 

Strong Gases. 
vak (‘voice’) fa~c 
vftch-ain fa-a 


ViVcli-avi ott“S 


§L 


'Weak Casks. 


vach-ft' 

vach-tY 

vach-as 

vach-as or-ot; 

vach-i' 07T-i 

vag-bhy&m 
viig-bhy&’m 6rr-oiv 
vftcb-6s 


pin, — Nom. VoC. vfich-as 

Acc, vfioli-as 

Instr, 

Dat. Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. (gr. Dat) 


3 7T •*£{,' 
oir-tc 

vfig-blns 
vrtg-bkyaa 
v&ck-a'm Stt-.ov 

v&k-shu on-vi 


The Aco. Plu. is here placed among the strong cases, 
because of the position of the accent. Again, in vrarep, 
fjLTjTEp, dvyarsp, the s is dropped only in the weak cases. 
In Gothic also a is dropped before r and changed to i 
before n in the weak cases: e. g. brothar becomes in the 
Dat br6ihr 9 Gen. brdthrs ; ahem, Dat. akin, Gen. ahins. 

XZSm When a case-ending which begins with a 
vowel has to be added to a stem which ends in a vowel, 
a euphonic consonant is inserted between them, e. g. in 
the Instr. Sing, and Gen. PL in Sanskrit, n; in the Gen. 
PL of three declensions in Latin, r. 


VI. FORMATION OF CASES. 


139 , In Sanskrit and Zend there are eight cases, 
of which the Greek preserves onlyjfiMf the Latin, six ; 
the Gothic, five ; Anglo-Saxon, Jive ; and English, none. 
Some isolated instances remain in different languages, 
of a case which no longer forms part of their grammar; 
as, for instance, ingle words referable to the Locative 
case in Greek and Latin. 

THE NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

l&O. The sign of the Nominative Case Singula, 1 , in 
the Masculine and Feminine, is 8 . It forms 6 with a 
preceding a, sometimes in Sanskrit, always in Zend. 
It is omitted at the end of consonant stems, and if the 
stem ends in two consonants, the latter of these is also 
dropped, e. g. Norn, Hbhrat, 6 bearer/ for bihbrats ; 
tudan Nom., * striker/ for tudan ts. In Zend the s 
is preserved, e. g. Nom. qfs, ‘ water.’ Stems in n omit 
this tetter as well as the Nominative sign, lengthening 
the preceding vowel as a compensation, e. g. Nom. 
dhaflii', * rich/ from dhanm; Norn, ra'ja, from ra'jan. 
The same occurs in Zend, except that the vowel is 
lengthened only in monosyllables, e. g. Nom. zpa, 
* dog/ from zpan; ashava, ‘ pure/ from ashavan. 
Stems in -or, -ds omit both their final consonant and 
the Nom, sign, lengthening the preceding vowel when, 
short, e. g. Nom < father/ from pitar; data!, * giver/ 
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clatar. The Zend omits the lengthening of the 
short vowel, e. g. Nom. brata, data . Stems in -as omit 
the Nom. sign, and lengthen the preceding vowel, e. g. 
Nom, dumumas, ‘ evii-minded,’ from durmanas. Of 
vowel stems the Feminines in ~a always, and those in J i 
generally, omit the Nominative sign, e. g. Horn. Hv& 
from ziva, Nom. uadi from nadi, but Nom. bids from 
bhi. 

The Greek and Latin languages preserve the Nom. 
sign in consonant sterns, omitting the stem consonant 
if it be a Dental, e. g. x (t P l -$ virtue for 

virtut*s. So also rtSst-s, a/nan-s, for r amaat-e. 
But Gutturals and Labials in the stem are preserved, 
e. g. KopaK -?, \ciL\a7r-$ 7 lex (leg-s). Greek stems in -v 
sometimes preserve this consonant, and sometimes the 
Nominative sign, but never both, and generally a pre¬ 
ceding short vowel is lengthened, e. g. fieXa-s (fieXav-), 
ripyvfjepev). In Latin there is the same diversity, and 
in many cases both consonants are omitted, e. g. sa ngv. L-s 
(ganguin-), jlumen (flumin-), homo (homin-). -p is 
generally preserved and the Nom. sign omitted: Sap , 
k spring ’ (eap-), but fidprv-9, 6 witness * ( fiaprvp~) : The 
stem consonant r is likewise preserved in Latin, and the 
Nom. sign omitted, e. g. mannvr, ver. Stems in 5’ 
lengthen, the preceding vowel, as in Sanskrit, to com¬ 
pensate for the omission of the stem consonant or of 
the Nom. sign, e. g. Bvapevtft- from Sv<r/aevea-> Gen. 
8 vcrp,svE(<r)-os. The same remark holds good of the 
Latin words mos, flos, etc., where the 8 may be regarded 
either as belonging to the stem and softened tor between 
two vowels in the oblique eases, or as being the Nom. 
sign before which the stem consonant is dropped. 

In Gothic a and 1 are omitted before the Nom. sign 
where it is possible, that is, in all but monosyllabic 
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,.nrds and such words as hwja, ‘ an army. The a is 
weakened, however, to i in the Gen. karjis ; ji tlms 
formed are often contracted to d in other cases 

diminished to i or altogether dropped, e.g. wnlf-n, ‘a 
wolf 5 * uast-x, I a guest; ’ aUhei-s, «old; ’ snli-s, ‘ sweet; ’ 
r/amein-ti, ‘common.’ After r the Nom. sign is some¬ 
times omitted, e. g. voir. ‘ man; ’ ‘ finger.’ va 

after a long vowel; loses t in the Norn,, and after a 
short vowel the v hr also changed to e.g. anaiv-s, 
‘snow;’ qviu-s, ‘living.’ n ;is dropped, but. ml is fully 
pt't'SiTVt'cj before the Nun, sign,' e,g. Nom. ahma. 
( mind,* from abmnrj; bairaml-s, ‘bearing. The n in 
Feminines, preceded by 6 or ei, is inorganic, e. g. 
vidv.von , s. vidhava, 1 . vidua ; quMn, s. jivd'. 

The Neuter has no special form for the Nominative 
case; the Accusative form is used in its stead. 

141 , The following list contains 1 illustrations of the 
Nominative case Masculine and Feminine: 




M 

*3 


*i W) 





Wl 

d 


i ^ 

C5 

giba 

3 

<3 

bC 

i 

d 

§ 

</J 

02 

,.d 

brav 

1 a 
■ « 

1 *<a> 

3 

"1 





*3 d 
hi rr 


d 

cr 


rO 


-2 

<rt 
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<08 

a 


‘S 


& 

3 


«L 


£ 

<£3 


* 


<c3 

1 


<«! 

£ 

fo '£ 

d *<tf 
f-8 ^3 


I * 

5* J 


<d 

» 


_ 1 ° 

■*d * 

»-. d 

<x3 

rO OC 


' i 

5 


;a 


'S <e ? 

'<4 *d <<« 

t-< ’■d 

d -*cJ 
d d 


a 2 a 


/ 
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• m., -- r r » 

/,/m. In Greek the sign is v. The Gothic and Anglo- 
$&xon preserve this ending only in the Masculine of pro¬ 
nouns of the third person, the former adding a and the 
latter and both having n instead of the original rn. 
Thus go, tha~na, a.s. tho-ne>~$, ta+M, gr. rb-v , 1. ii-tu-m . 

A vowel is inserted between the termination and 
consonant stems. Hence we have in s. bh ra tar-am, 
z. hratar*brb> gr, <f)paTop~a (for older ev), 1. fratr-cm. 
Monosyllables in i, A, (in develop© a half-vowel in 
Sanskrit, and then insert the vowel between the stem and 
the Accusative ending, e. g. bhiy~am 9 snv-avi, na v-am, 
from bid , 4 fear eti, sow nan, ‘ship. 1 Similarly 
Greek Accusatives in s-a have probably passed through 
mi intermediate stage in -sFa, from which the digamma 
was afterwards dropped, e. g. flaatKs-a from ftacrtXrf-a. 
So dso the Latin forms 8u-em, gru-em tnay have been 
forme d from the stems suv-, gruv-, like bov-em . Other¬ 
wise em may have been irregularly added instead 
of m to make the words dissyllabic. Accusatives like 
ignem should be divided into igne-in-, since the stem 
ends in i or e . 

>Stems ir» ~>i in Sanskrit, and the corresponding forms 
in ott er languages, take m as the A< eusative ; gn in the 
NewtrV) and the form thus obtained is employed for the 


Nominative, e. g. Nom. and Acc. Neut. s. zayanv-rn^ 
4 a bed,’z. zayanbvft, gr. hwpo-v, 1. ddnu-m, Other 
Neuter stems have no sign for either Nominative or 
Accusative, but employ the unaltered stem in their 
place. Final $ in Greek and s in Latin belong to the 
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e. g. 7 ivofy In the cases where this le< 

muJd <. : ohtt I^TlsIand between two vowel;it is dropped'" 



in Greek ^afitgneji^to r in Latin, e„ g. Gen. 7 sve-o$ ? 
gemrdei' Some Greek adjectives and participles have 
the neuter, probably only as a ei phonic sub¬ 
stitute for r, which cannot stand'at the end of a word, 
e. g, rsrv(f)6'>\ re pas, for tsto^ot-, re par-'; like Trpos lor 
7 rporl when the 1 was dropped. Or it may have been 
added, by a false analogy, to the Notn., and then to the 
Acc., just as in Latin we have felb) Norm and Acc, 
Kent, iotfdic. In. Gothic the Neuter omits the Accu¬ 
sative sign even in the a stems, e. g. daur, * door,’ for 
s. dwa'ram - In Anglo-Saxon dv/rv, is placed by Rask in 
the third class of his third declension, which consists of 
Feminine substantives. It has there the same form 
for Nom. and Acc.,and il may he regarded as a weakened 
form of a, as in gifu for go. gjiba. But it has also 
some of the forms of the Neuter substantives of the first 
declension, which have no case sign in the Accusative. 
Stems in j(t drop a, changing the;; to i in Gothic, and 
this again to e in Anglo-Saxon, e. g. go. reiki, a. s. rice, 
«. ra/jya-m. The Gothic has no Neuter stems in i, and 
only one in u, i. e. faihn, for which the Anglo-Saxon 
has feoh (e. fee), dropping the stem-vowel, 

Pronovfinal Neuter Stew# form the Accusative with 
' f, in Sanskrit, d in Zend, r iu Greek, d (for t) in Lath > 
t (with the addition of <x) in Gothic, t in Anglo-Saxon, 
which also remains in English: e. g. s. (yt wanting) 


ta-t, ha-t ; z. (i-d wanting) ta-d, ka-d ; gr. (t-r wanting) 
to-t, o-T, as in or-Ti ; 1. ird, isdu-d, quo-d ; go. irtcc, 
tha-ta , hwa-ta; a.s. hid, thce-l, hwce~t; e. id, tha-t , 
vtha-t. The Greek language generally drops t when 
final. Hence we have to, 6, for the above forms. For 
the sake of uniformity the Vedic kat Is used above 
instead of the s. chit 



X4c3» The following list illustrates the different forms of the Accusative ease: 
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& o g 

£ d 


9 S 


cT £ 
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SS si 
fcJD tjo 


to &c 


d 

a 


* a 

o o> 
o ta 


«c g eg -if 

° 3 is a 

J ►«■ d bfi bfi 


ass 

.t’ 3 B 3 

2 I I I 


a 

»'' 

3 


a s 


a <a 




a 

v 

> 

2 


Sl 


» J 

g 5 to 

I I 3 

R -R d 


B 

<o 

a 




d 


rH ^ 

*g 9 

<3 

d 

u 

s i I 

5 

■o 

3 

<a 

§■ 1 

g 

<o 

1 l CO 

*0 


o 



d 1 » 


f 

a 

a 

a 

d 

d 

a 

<D 

"3 

3 

1 n 

K 

-CJ 

r 

a 

3 

<0 

2 

C 

1 a 

3 

«5 

13 

<rt 

^3 

1 

ei 

H 

m 

*Q 

d 1 1 


8 

to 


* p c 
2 fct g. 

» J? Jl 


• * 

<ci I 

to ■* 

•3 ‘O CL. 

x * a 


a 

. a a *f a 

"to • , 93 I 

l s. 3 s :a 

N N «aj .2 73 

d 'M r~, 


u s a 
^ J % 5 
S3 Jg 


i * 


*43 


6 <5 i 

'S a. jn 


■a 

:b 


s « 
11 


? S 


? a 

‘43 A 

V <§ 

CU </i 


s 3 

C- 4) 

o3 


a a 
1 £ 


1. J- ? 

1 | * 

& <5 *2 


1 
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§ 

3 

ja 

d 

ip 
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S a 


2 ^ 

'M 3 
-a a 

rO T3 




A 8 

3jg #g 
<o3 'OS 
d > 


a a 


a d 


s a a a a a 


j 


6 d 
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The Instrumental case remains in but few 
languages. The sign of this case is a in the Vedas, 
forming, with a stems, a for a~rd, or connected with 
them by y> and thus forming-aj/d, e. g. mahitwa'. from 
mahitwa , *greatness; ’ wmya, from w, tf great-- In 
later Sanskrit this case-ending is connected with a 
stems by n. it is then shortened, and the preceding 
a is changed to e, e*g. dzwena from diwtu But with 
other vowel-stems the a is preserved long, and the stem- 
vowel not changed, e. g. agni^ad, aunu-od. Tie: 
pronouns of the first and second person have the same 
form as in the Vedas^e. g. ma-yu,, tiva-ya, from ma, 
iwa. Path and sahhi change i to y and do not insert 
n, e.g. p&ty-a, s&khy-d. Feminines do not insert n, 
but change a of the stem to ay, e. g. aMvay~d, from 
dzwdy i mare/ The Greek and Latin languages have 
not this case. Some remains of it appear in the Ger¬ 
manic languages. Ill Gothic, the, ‘by that;’ five, ‘ by 
what;’ svS, ‘ by such.’ In Anglo-Saxon, tkd, hti ,(for 
hw(x, probably to distinguish it from the No in. Sing. 
Masc. of the Interrogative pronoun), sivd, and in Eng¬ 
lish thus (irregular for thd), how (derived from the 
a. s. hu, the sime reason probably holding against 
the regular form whd ), and so. The meaning and form 
of these words justify their being referred to the Instru¬ 
mental case. The way in which both forms sva and 
eve in Gothic occur, induces Grimm (Ges chick te etc 
920) to think they are both ultimately derivable from 
the same source, and have distributed between them the 
words and meanings which, according to the analogy 
of hve, would have belonged to sve alone, if sva had not 
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'A, 

►me into use. The above forms are the only instances 
of an Instrumental case traceable in Gothic. But 
Anglo-Saxon, as well as Old German, contains mfcny 
examples both in substantives and adjectives, o. g* 
fyrene sveorde, fc with a fiery sword’ (Caedmon, 18, 17 , 
95,8). 

The following is a list of Sanskrit and Zend words in 
the Instrumental case: 


in. 

n. 

f. 

m. 

f. 

Sans. azwo-n-a 

mahif.wa 

kx w ay-a 

p 4 fey-a 

prity-it 

Zend, azpa 

d&ta 

hizvay-a 

patay-a 

ftfriti 

m. 

f. 

m.f. 

f. 

rn. 

S. sunii-n-a 


gdv-a 

v&'ch-a 

bbarat-a 

Z. pazv-4 

tanv-a 

gav-a ft 

[■ vaeh-o 

b«rent.-a 

m. 

u. 

m. 

i 

n. 

S. &zman-a 

mVran-ft 

bbratr-a 

duhitr-a 

vachas-a 

Z. azman-a 

niunan-a 

br&thr-a 

dughdber-a 

vacbarih-a 


THE DATIVE SINGULAR. 


X45. The original Dative case has been more ex¬ 
tensively preserved than the Instrumental. Its sign in 
Sanskrit is e, and with Feminine stems in d, and poly¬ 
syllables in ly il , it becomes ai, preceded by ay instead 
of a 9 e. g. dzway<d from azwd. Masculine stems in /, 
ii. are gunaed, and Feminines, if the case-ending is e. 
Neuter vowel stems insert n. The same sign is pre¬ 
served in Zend, hut ai is preceded by ay instead of dy. 
Masculine a stems make dya ( =*a -f ay -f a=*a 4* e 4* a) 
in Sanskrit, and di ( = a-f ai = » *f-£) in Zend. The use 
of guna is also only partial in the i and u stems. What 
h> called the Dative in G reek and Latin corresponds in 
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origin to the Sanskrit Locative, and will b© considered 
in connection with that case. 

m Latin the ending is t it’ in Latin as in Greek 
this case was originally the Locative case, the long 
quantity of the final vowel must be referred to a 
general tendency in the Latin'language which in creases 
the quantity of this vowel at the end of a word without 
organic cause. To the general rule that final i is long 
there are but very few, and those isolated, exceptions. 
Although, therefore, the quantity of this vowel induces 
Bopp to regard this case in Latin as originally a Dative, 
yet the great probability that Greek and Latin both 
adopted the same course, and the existence of a suffi¬ 
cient reason in the genius of the Latin language to 
account for the subsecttaent change of quantity in the 
vowel, justify our regarding the Latin Dative as origi¬ 
nally a Locative case. 

In Gothic this Dative ending is entirely lost, unlea&thc 
: in gihai (for giba-i) be regarded as a remains of it iu 
the Feminine a steins. The gunaed forms of the stems 
in i y ly Uy 4, are retained; but in the first of these cases 
the final i is dropped, e. g. gasta (for goMai), anstai, 
sunavy JdnnaUy from gnsti-, ansti-, sunn-, kinnu-. 

146. The Pronouns are in so far peculiar that in 
several cases, of which the Dative is the first that comes 
under our notice, they insert the syllable sma between 
the stem and the easo-ending. TIL syllable is capable 
of many modifications by omission of me or other of 
the letters, and by euphonic changes. It appears con¬ 
sequently in many fragmentary forms in different lan¬ 
guages; e. g. the Dat. Sing, of ka is kdsmai ‘to whom? ’ 
(= ka4 - sma4 - e\ The syllable appears in Zend as hma, 
in Pniorit as mha. This inversion of letters resembles 
that in the English word who for the Anglo-Saxon hw<u 
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less startling the connection between the 
Sanskrit s'HWtand the Gothic -nsu: thes> being a .Dental, 
changes the preceding Labial m to the corresponding 
Dental, n. It thus becomes easy to identify the English 
«.• and the Sanskrit crnnAiu For, as s. ammn is pro¬ 
bably for rumca wts, the vowel being lengthened to com¬ 
pensate! for the «, it is clearly the same as the go. uneis 
(for u-nsa-s), where s is preserved and n dropped. But 
i.his wnm has already become ua in Anglo-^axon as 
well as English, merely by that system of abbreviation 
v. iiich Horne Tooke so convincingly showed to he an 
inherent characteristic in the history of language. This 
particle, however, assumes no less than six different 
forms in Gothic, v iz. ns<x, zv<x, gkci, gqyct, mi tm, and a. 
The first, «««, occurs in the Aucus., Dat., and Gen. Pint - , 
of the first personal pronoui*and the second, sm, in 
the same parts of the second personal pronoun, i.e. 
n-na-, ‘ us,’ usds, ‘ to us,’ i(-naa~ra, ‘ofns; ’ i-zvls, 
‘you,’ i-zvi- s, ‘to you,’ i-zva-ra, ‘of you,’ In the 
corresponding cases of the Dual the first person has///. ct, 
and the second gqvft, i.e. u-glds, ‘us two,' u-gkh-8, 
‘to us two,’ (u-gku-ra ); i-gqvis, ‘you two,’ i-gqvis, 
‘to you two" i-gqva-ra, ‘of you two.’ Ihe g here 
stands for it {ng before Gutturals). The fifth form, 
mma, occurs in such Datives ns i-tnm'i, ‘ to it, hi-mnui, 
• to him,’ hva-mmn, ‘to whom?’ where mm is by 
assimilation for sm. The sixth form, #, appears in the 
Datives, mt-s, ‘to me,’ thu-8, ‘to thee, sirs, ‘ to ones 
self.’ Bopp also ascribes the same origin to the a in the 
Nona. Blur, veis, ‘we,’ and ju-8, ‘you.’ 

In the Feminine forms of the third personal pronouns 
in Sanskrit, the Dative, Genitive, and Locative *Sing. end 
in sy-ai, sy-ds, sy-dm, of which the first part sy may 
be for smy, and this for suit, an ordinary Feminiue equiva- 
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'feStrln Sanskrit for sma. A confirmation of this view 
is obtained from the Zend, which preserves forms like 
yah, my a for s. ya-sy-am. For Zend hmy presupposes 
a Sanskrit 8rrbt In Gothic, 6 is a Feminine termination, 
which would give the form smd to this particle. If 
then m be dropped as in Sanskrit, the remainder so 
serves to explain such words as (Jen. Sing, thi-zo-s, the 
8 being regularly softened to z between two vowels, as 
it is in Latin to r. , 

in Anglo-Saxon a further change has taken place. 
The Gothic nsa has perhaps entirely disappeared in the 
Aec. and Dal . u-s, Gen. u-re* The oiv in the Acc. and 
Dat. sow, Gen. sower, maybe an equivalent for the v 
(or ?;;) in the Gothic zv&> In the Dual of the first 
person (Acc. and Dat. u-nc. ‘us two,’ Gen. n-nce-r , 4 of 
us two ’) and the Dual of the second person (Acc. and 
Dat. %~nc 9 ‘ you two,’ i-nm-r, k of you two ), the remains 
of this particle are almost as complete as in Gothic. 
Why has the Dual preserved fuller forms than the 
Plural ? Probably because the Dual had, for a long 
time, been of rare use in common language* and the 
antique forms were therefore preserved, whilst the every¬ 
day use of the Plural caused it to be still further abbre¬ 
viated. This conjecture is confirmed by I he existence 
of u-sc-r as an older poetical form for u-re. The fifth 
Gothic form, mma, is represented by ni in Dat. him, 
tham, uham. The s of mis, thus , has disappeared in 
ms, the . In the Feminine hire, therm , as compared 
with the Gothic thi-zd-e , the s appears weakened still 
further to r, and the vowel front o-to <% In English, as 
the Dual is lost, the third and fourth Gothic forms of 
course disappear. The rest is nearly in the same state 
as in Anglo-Saxon. First person plural, us, our ; second 
person plural, you, your . The Anglo-Saxon e before 
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vowels was pronounced if, and the <yw probably o, as in 
the vulgar pronunciation ot y&, yd-vr, for you, your, 
at the present day. Him, which was both singular 
and plural in Anglo-Saxon, is now restricted to the 
Singular, arid the Plural 4 them ’ borrowed from 4 that,’ 
which has no variation of cases. Whom answers to 
Imam. The Feminine r is preserved in her for Anglo- 
Saxon hire. 


h\ Greek ypefc Ox fyn** for a-rr/xs-s, and vfiels or 
v/A/wis for v-cr/xg-v, exhibit the same particle, almost as 
complete as in Sanskrit ; whilst in the Latin forms no-*, 
vo-$, it is much abbreviated. 

1 - 9 : 7 . The following instances of the Dative case in 


Pronouns 

illustrate the use 

of the particle sma : 


Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Gothic. 


iNom. Plu. 

asmo 

f fiftt'c 
lw«t 

veis 

*we’ 

Acc. Plu. 

&m&n 


uxvsis 

* U8* 

Instr. Plu. 

Asmftbhis 

—„ 

— 1 

4 by us ’ 

Gen. Piu. 

asmaknm 

t/pw' 

unwira 

4 of US ’ 

Norn. Sing. 

kasinni 

— 

hvarama 

(to) whom? 

Abl. Sing. 

yihmiU 

— 

~— 

‘ from Tvhom 

Jboc. Sing. 

tasmin 

—- 

- . 

‘ in that : 
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The following list illustrates the Dative case: 



Stttskrit. 

Zead. 

Gothic. 

Ertjjilsh,* 

m. 

tov-flya 

nzp«fu 

vulfa 

wolf 

f. 

Siway-ai 

lmvay-iii 

gibai 

4 ’ 

ro. 

p&Uy-6 

paithy-ai 

gasta 

guest, 

f. 

nri'tay-0 

afritay*ai 

anstai 

— 

m. 

$,un&v-& 


sunau 

son 


Mnuv-e 

fcauu-y-6 

kinnau 

chin 

m.f. gav-6 

gav-6 

— > 

cow 

i; 

v;3ch-§' 

v&ch,-6 

— 

— 

m. 

bh&rat-d 

barent-e 

fijancl 

Rend 

in, 

4/-man 

azmatn-e 

ah mi a 

-- 

n. 

namiK 

imnmin-3 

namin 

name 

m. 

bhva tr-o 

brfttbr-e 

brdthr 

brother 

f. 

<luhitr-e 

dttghdhexvd 

daubtar 

daughter 

in. 

(lfitr-6 

datbr-6 

— 

— 

rt. 

vachas-6 

Tachanh-e 

— 

— 


THE ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 


j q.Q m Except in Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin, the 
Ablative has but few representatives. Its sign in the 
above languages is t- , of, d, respectively. 

In Sanskrit: it is preserved only in the a stems- 'I he 
vowel is lengthened to a, e.g. viM-t. ‘from a wolf.’ 

In Zend a becomes lengthened, as in Sanskrit, before 
the ending, o. g. vchvkd-d ; i is gnnael, e. g. ojidui-dy 
c benedictiono 10 assumes the forms an, ca 9 o 9 (iv 9 c. g. 
tinhau-<h ‘mundo,’ ‘from the world:’ m<vmy<u-<f, 
* anirno,’ 6 from the mind; tMuiu-d, taiiv-w.l, or 
taruiv-a-4, 6 corpore,’ ‘from the body/ ' Consonant 
stems insert a connecting vowel, e. g. a/p-a-d, 4 aqua,’ 
• from water;' arthr-a-d, ‘ igne/ ‘ from tire/ 
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old Latin inscriptions the voivoi stems add d, and 
the consonant Stems insert a connecting vowel e, e. g. 
prceda-d , alto-d, mari-d, ,<<matu-d, dietdfor-e~d. The 
vowel of the a stems; is not lengthened. But the long 
quantity of the fin d vowel in the AbUtiVe Sing, of the 
first mid second declensions, is probably a compensation 
for the loss of the consonant, i. e. anim& for anima-d, 
and aniwiA for animo-d. The termination -met which 
'occurs in some pronouns probably originated from the 
particle sma, as Ablative Sing, d-sma-t in Sanskrit; 
though t y in Latin, is irregular for d. Med, fed , though 
used as Accusatives, are probably original Ablatives, 
corresponding to Sanskrit mat, twat. The conjunction 
se-d is the Ablative of se, and is used pronominally in 
S. C. de Baceh. 

I i Greek there are few instances, and in them the 
final t, as usual, appears changed to s*, or dropped. 
These words are mostly adverbs, and Latin Ablatives 
have a similar adverbial use. The vowel before y is 
always long, and is made long even with consonant 
stems, e.g. 6/iSw?> 4 altogether ; 1 ovtco-s, * thus; * d>-9, ‘as;’ 
ovrco . (S8«, * thus,’ etc. = s. samd-t etc. So also 
<Tco(j)p6v-(o-9 9 * wisely/ etc. An instance of the preser¬ 
vation of 8 preceded by a short vowel, as in Latin, is 
furnished by u^po-o-nr}, if the meaning 4 sprung from 


foam 5 is correct. 

Gothic adverbs in 6 furnish examples of an Ablative 
case, for 6 = sv &, and final t is uniformly dropped, so 
that the termination -6 corresponds to s. at in such 
words as fhathr-6 , 1 from there,’ hvathr-6, ‘ from where/ 
from stems in -thara, containing the expression for the 
comparative degree. The two adverbs in Anglo-Saxon 
answering to the above in meaning are differently 
formed, viz. hwanov , thanon. From these we have the 

I US ill 1111 s 
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English words whence , thmee, containing an additional 
adverbial ending. But, many Anglo-Saxon adverbs in 
-e, being equivalent in meaning to the Latin Ablative, 
appear to be of this case. e.g. the first word in miel-e 
rahre = 1 . multo may is, “ much more.' 

The following are a few instances of Ablative termi¬ 
nations ; * < 


Greek. Latin. 


Gothic. Anglo-Sax. 


nl. azwa-t Jtzpa-d 


alto-d 


hvathrO miclfl 


f. pri'tC-s afrit 6i-d 


mvale-d 


TITfl GEX1TIVB SINGULAR. 

1 &9„ Unlike the Ablative, the Genitive case is 
very extensively represented in various languages. In 
Sanskrit it assumes four different forms, viz, sya, as, 
as, s. The first, sya, is employed with a stems, and 
one other word, the personal pronoun amu, e. g. vrka- 
sya, * of a wolf;’ ta-sya, f of this;’ amushya , * of 
that.’ The second, as, is used with Feminine stems 
which end in a vowel; but if the vowel i or u he short, 
either the second or the fourth form may be used. The 
same is the case also with monosyllables in i, a, e. g. 
dzway-ds, i of a mare;’ bhdmnty-ds; vadhtyj-a's. 
But pfo'tts or prt'ty-as; hands or hdnw-cts. The 
third form, as, is used with consonant stems, e. g. 
pad-as, * of a foot;’ vach-ds, s of a voice.’ The fourth 
form is used with masculine vowel stems, but i and u 
are gunned, e.g. prt'tes, from priti, *favour;’ sand's, 
from sdnu, ‘son.’ All these forms of the Genitive 
ending appear to be of the same origin, the variety 
being occasioned by the stems to which the form is 
applied. 
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>o extended to the i and n stems, e. g. ttoS-os, ( of a 
>ot; 1 7 Tocu-os', ‘ of a husband ; ’ vi/cv-os?, * of a corpse.’ 
n Latin the later form is is. ped-is , ‘of a foot; ’ but 
inhere is also an older form u$ 9 o. g. nomin~U8, 1 of a 
name;' 4 of Venus.’ If the i stems adopted 

this form, as in Greek, the vowel was afterwards 
shortened; but the u stems of the fourth declension 
have the vowel long in the Genitive, which seems to 
have arisen from employing the third form of the 
Genitive ending. Hence (fen, exercitii s, 4 of an army,’ 
but Horn. e&erciiu8. Indeed, exercituus is found on 
inscriptions, and sencdu-os in the S. C. deBacch. The 
Zend also has 6 (for as) with u steins, e. g. dankv-6 , 
‘of a place,’ and ' darn her. v-d, from danhu. Even in 
Sanskrit pdty-us and aakhy-us occur .as Genitives of 
pati and s&khi. 

The fourth form, 8 , is displaced by the third in Greek, 
and partly in Latin; though it is preserved perhaps in 
such forms as hosti-s , 4 of an enemy.’ We find it in 
G«>thic gcisti-8 and Anglo-Saxon gcest&s, ‘guest’s.’ It is 
also, as we have seen, extended in these two languages 
to the a sterns. 

HSCL The following list contains illustrations oftbe 
various forms of the Genitive ending; 
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first form generally appears in Zend as he, e. 
rehrhx-he ; tu hyk-M, ‘ of the fourth.’ The fuller for 
hya is also found, with the final vowel lengthened 
mirtl ; ta-hy&, ‘ of man.’ In Greek y becomes i, and a 1 
usually dropped between two vowels. The Epic iorm 
out answers therefore to the Sanskrit a-eya, as in 
Mkolo, «of a wolf,’ to to, ‘of the;’ and the subsequent 
omission of t reduces the whole to oo, from which by 
contraction the Attic Genitive oo is formed, as in \vkov, 
too. Some dialectic forms have an additional s, as 
jZo £>, for iftov. ‘of me.’ The same appears to he the 
eaae in the Genitive of the Latin pronouns btojufi, ‘ of 
this,’ cv-jm , ‘ of which,’ where jus is supposed to be for 
yu„ and this for syv. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon have 
no remains of this fuller Genitive, but have reduced 
the ending of the a stems to the same form as the 
other masculine vowel steins, #: e. g. go. vulfi-s, this ; 
a. 8. wulfas, thrc-8 : e. ‘ volf-8,' * of the.’ 

The second term is in dend -cto, e. g. h i v iHiy-tio, 
bavainty-do. The only indication of this form in 
(rreek is where the vowel is long in the Genitive, 
though short in the Nom. and Abe., e.g. <T<f>vp&9, ‘ of a 
hammer,’ compared with <r<pvpa, <r<f>vpav. So also in 
the old Latin forms familm ‘ of a family,’ esc&s, 1 of 
food,’ terras, ‘ of the' earth,’ the vowel is long, though 
short in the Nominative. In Gothic the vowel is long 
in (jibo-s from giba, and gunaed i nnstais from austi. 
In’ Anglo-Saxon gift the a is dropped, but the vowel 
lengthened from gift. The same phenomena (he. 
the -mission of « and the change of the vowel to e) 
appear in Gen. Sing, tha-re compared with Gothic 
thi-zd~s. 

The t hird form, os, appears in G reek as os, the regular 
form cif the Genitive of the third declension , bid 



m. ka-sya 

f. azway-as 

m. pate-3 

f. prite-s 

m. suno-s 

f. hano-s 

m f gd-s 

f. -as 

u. iiamn-as 

o. vacbas-as 

* 


Zend. 

Greek- 

azpa-he 

ijcaro-io 

ka-Ue 

-- 

kizvay-ao 

X***p&“Q 

patoi-s 

(irosri-oc) 

&frit6i-s 


paieu-s 

(v'skv-oq) 

taneu-s 

(>*ra-oc) 

geu-s 

/3o-o£ 

vaeh-o 

Att-oc 

naman* j 

raAar-o<; 

vaebanh-o 

i7rf((t)oc 


Latin. 

ea-jus 

tcriit-s 

hosti-s 

turri-s 

pecu-s 

sccru-s 

boT'is 

voe-is 

nomm-is 



Gothic. 

vuifi-s 

hvi-s 

gibo-s 

gasti-s 

anstal-s 

sunau-s 

kinnau-s 

namin-s 


An^.-Sar. 

wulfe-s 

hw8B-S 

gife 

- 

sana 


naman 


who-se 

‘gift- 

guest's 

son’s 


name's 
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THE LOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

151 . The Locative case is expressed in Sanskrit and 
Zend by i in the a stems and the consonant sterns. In 
the first of these cases a and i are contracted into £ in 
Sanskrit, and to e or 6i in Zend, e. g. s. z. azpe ; 
,s. madhye, z.maidkydi; s. na'nun-i, z, namain.~L 

In Greek this form appears as a Dative case, 
and is indicated bv the i added to consonant stems, and 
by t sidmriptum with vowel stems, e. g. x ( °P ( h 
nroS-L The Locative meaning is preserved in many 
expressions which have come to be regarded as adverbial, 
e. g. A (oS(bvi 9 IS .apaScoin, ^a\afun 9 4 at Dodona,’ etc.; 
dypco, ‘ '.field/ ‘ in the field; 7 qikqi, 4 at home;* x a f JL(l h 
4 on the ground.’ 

The Latin Dative lias i with the consonant steins, 
where the length of the i is probably the result of a 
general tendency in the Latin language, in which this 
letter is almost always long when final. The i is pre¬ 
served distinct in all the declensions in the older vStages 
of the language, e. g. famiLia-i, populo-i, ped-i, 
jlurfu-i, ve-i. In later times the first declension re¬ 
duced this ending to e, making a diphthong with the 
stem-vowel as in familia-e (re), and the second in¬ 
corporated it wifh the stem-vowel, which consequent ly 
became long, as in popnlti for populo-i. Some writers 
also have flvctu for fiuctu-i etc. in the fourth declen¬ 
sion. The stem is not subject to the same amount of 
modification as in Sanskrit. 

In Latia tin Locative form is said to be used for 
the Genitive case in the second declension, where < 
appears as a contraction of o-p i. Both Bopp and Rosen 
adopt this view of the Locative origin of the Latin 
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the second declension.* Yet it seems to 
some violence to the general spirit of language, a he 
meanings of the two eases lie very far apart, and the 
form i may be for o4-i out of t.a-sya. This would 
make the proximate forms of both Genitive (i) and 
Dative (e>) to be the same, o+l The reason for the 
difference in the ultimate forms may be that in the 
Genitive the case-ending represented by i was ‘heavier' 
than the stem-vowel o ; and therefore the sound of the 
former predominated when the whole was reduced to one 
syllable, and t was the result. On the other hand, in the 
Dative, the cat?* -ending i being « lighter • than the stem- 
vowel o, the sound of the latter predominated, and the Z 
had no other effect on it than that of lengthening it tod. 

In this view the Greek and Latin forms harmonise 
together. In the Genitive the consonant sterns have -of 
in Greek and -is in Latin. The Masculine and Neuter 
a stems have ov for oo from o(ai )o in Greek, and i 
for oi from o(*)i{o) in .Latin. The Feminine a stems 
have -$* preceded by a in Greek, and -s preceded by d 
in Latin (paterfamilias). In the Dative the consonant 
stems have v in Greek, and i (for i) in Latin; the 
Masculine and Neuter a stems have wfrom o -f c in Greek, 
and 6 from o+i in Latin; the Feminine a stems have 
iota mbscriptum in Greek, and e (for i) in Latin. 

153 - One of the most unsatisfactory rules of Latin 
syntax is that which XuTUpt (§ 398) expicsse- as fol- 
lows : — c In answer to the question wh&re ? the names 



of towns in the Singular, if of the first or second de¬ 
clension, are in the Q&tvitive \ if of the third, in the 
Ablative cased The rule would be much simpler and 
more satisfactory if it could he thus expressed: - 
4 In answer to the question where f the names of towns 
in the Singular are in the Dative case/ At first sight 
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were are two obj^ptions to this — one in regard to 
the meaning, and the other in regard to the form, of 
the words in question. The usual meaning oi the 
Dative is not adapted to answer the question where? 
If however, the Latin Dati ve, like the Greek Dative, 
is in reality the Locative case substituted in place of 
the Dative, the first objection disappears, because it’ is 
very likely that with the old form some remains of the 
original meaning should be preserved. The objection 
that the words in question are not in the form of the 
Dative does not apply at all to the first declension, for 
Romas is as much a Dative as a Genitive in form. Xu 
the third declension the difference between <• and i can 
hardly be looked upon as determining the case in the 
Singular, for these letters not unfrequently change; e. g. 
hosti-s and hoste-m have the stem-vowel as i in the one 
case, and as e in the other. Besides this, the words in 
question sometimes are found with the usual Dative 
form i, e. g. Tibur-i, Carthagin-i, meaning ‘ at Tibmy 
‘at Carthage.’ There remains the second declension. 
But in the Singular the Datives Abydo, Gorintho , etc., 
not unfrquently occur. It is only, therefore, in “some 
instances of the second declension that any real diffi- 
cuitv occurs as to the form, and these are doubtless the 
result of a false analogy which led Homan authors to 
write words belonging to a case (Locative) of which 
they had no consciousness like a case (Genitive) with 
which they were well acquainted. 

All. these names of towns, therefore, of whatever 
declension they appear, with a Locative meaning may 
l>e regarded as Latin Datives, that is, original Locative 
c-vse* A few other words are similar in meaning and 
admit of the same explanation, i. e. domi, ‘ at home; 
run or rare, ‘in the country; hitvii or - hwmp } ‘on the 
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o _ ‘ ete. Corresponding word#* in. the Greek Ian 

guage which are clearly Datives (originally Locatives) 


<SL 


lonfirm this view of the Latin words: 


OlfCOl , 


e at home,’ 


X*pa{, 4 on the ground/ compared with domi, hunvL 
Comp. Sect. 1S5&# 

It is emy to see how this confusion, arose. When the 
Locative case was generally employed as a Dative, the 
meaning appeared inconsistent with the idea that the 
words in question belonged to that case. They were, 
however, manifestly case forms, and were assigned to 
such other vases as they resembled. For instance, in 
the passage, j Rcmce Gonmles , Oarthagine 3ufetes, sive 
fudicWy quota it7 vis creabantur ( 6 At Rome Consuls, 
at Carthage Suf&tes, or judges, used to be appointed 
yearly'), as Bomwatnl Cartluigine were supposed by 
their meaning not to be Datives, they were referred to 
the other cases which they resembled, i. e, Romse to the 
Genitive, end Carthagine to the Ablative. The diffi¬ 
culty as to the meaning, however, was only altered, not 
removed, by this method; whilst referring these words to 
the Locative case fully justifies the sense in which they 
are employed. 

There are three other forms of the Locative 
case in Sanskrit. The first , <in, is used with Masculine 
i and u stems, and sometimes with Feminines; but the 
stem-vowels i and u are dropped (except in pdtih&u, 
sdkhy-fm), e. g. prfft-dii, sHn-av, , This Bopp regards 
as really a Genitive ending, viz. du for as. The Zend 
lias d, which is also a Genitive form. 

The second additional Locative form, in, is used 
only in the pronouns of the third person, e. g. t&srii~in, 
‘ in that ;’ ka$m-hi, 4 in whom ? ’ The third, dm, is 
used with Feminine stems ending in a long'vovyeh and 
sometimes with those ending in i or u, e. g. bhiy~anu 
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4 ; n f t , ar .> PerbajPUiis form of the Locative is pre¬ 
served in -such Latin expressions as ante dmn qumtum 
Jfimas Januarias, ‘ on the fourth clay before the hones 
of January;’ where the proposition ante governs A 
and diem mew*‘on the day.’ The employment m the 
Locative in regard to time is not without examp e mother 
languages, c.g. a. divas#, ‘ w the day, '*» th< 

night;gr. t fj avri) pgg pa, ‘ on the same c ay. vvkti, ■ 
night.' The similar use of the Latin forms au, not**, 
interdin, nodu, ‘by day,’ ‘hymght,’ makes|fcprobable 
that they were originally Dative, that is, reft J i, . 

cases. The Dative and Ablative forms fluctuate, not 
only in the cases quoted above, but also in the employ¬ 
ment of both veojpere and vespen for ‘ in the evening ; 
/»■ and tuci for 'during the day, etc. lbe Ablative 
gradually absorbed these end similar meanings to.itselt, 
and the" Ablative form was substituted where no pre¬ 
position occurred, whilst the use of a preposition in su •)> 
expressions as ante diem qUtti lwm, Nonas, etc., cause 
forms in m which look like an Accusative to be preserved. 


155 . The 


following 


is a list of instances of the 


Locative case : 



Sanskrit. Zond - 

Greek. 

l.atln- 

m. dii’A'6 a ^P c 

Trir# 

equo 

f. tufcvajr* 


equai 

m. paty-Au - 

rrom-t 

boat! (i 4~ i) 

% 

f. pift-Ciu - 

m'ort-i 


n. vEVi-n-i -- 

Wpi •*< 

(i 4- *0 

m. rifm-au - 

VlKV'*l 

pecil (u 4- i) 

f, han-liu - * 

yhn ft 

socru (u -f i) 

it. iiu.dhu-n-i - 

p&v* 

pecu (u 4- i) 

m.f. gilv-i - * 

(iof-i 

bov-i 

f. vacb-I -- 

ot r-i 

voc-i 

nj. 6iman-i axinain-i 


serraou-i 






thk vooattve 

SINGULAR 


Sanskrit, 

Zend, 

Greek^ 

Latin. 

uTi'mia-i 

ft&tnain-i 

rd\ai ~t 

nomiiw 

bhra'fcar-i 

briuhr-i t 

<ppdrap~,'. 

irate- i 

duhitar-i 

dughdlier* i 

&vyarp~i 

niati-i 

vackas-i 

vacliah-i 

eirt(7)~l 

gener-i 
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THE YOCATIYE &TNGULA It. 

5<S„ The Vocative has no distinctive sign. A few 
instances occur of the Nominative form being employed 

tor the \ < w''mH\ £y i i \ i», t ..._ l t . 


be 


<or the Vocative, i. e. in Latin, neuters and in such 
words as !Mos, ileus, where the iarhijiarity implied in tin: 
short Vocative fo W n i 9 ao fc allowable. In some instances 
the stem-vowel is lightened: e.g. g r . g and 1. « of the 
•second declension for o or u. In Sanskrit the accent is 
drawn back to the first syllable, and in some Greek 
words it is placed as far back as possible. 

2LS7. The modifications of the Vocative will 
easily understood from the following list: 

Sanskrit 
aiwa 
hVna 
4^ we 
pdte 
pd'td 
viVri 
sh'nd 

hand 
median 


m. 
u. 
f. 

m. 

f. 

n. 

m. 

i. 

n. 

gau-s 


i. 

IU. 

n. 

in. 

f. 

u. 


vdk 

/iziiian 
n&'man 
hhnVtar 
duhitar 
vac has 


Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

azpa 

arirs 

eque 

vidf 

data 

do'jpo-v 

douu-rn 

daur 

hizva 


equa 

gibii 

paifci 

IK 6 (SI 

hoiti-s 

gast 

afrit i 

iropru 

ttirri-s 

anstat 

vairi 

Upi 

mare 

— 

pazu 

V6KO 

pecu-s 

sunau 

tanu 

y&Pv 

socru-s 

kinnau 

madhu 

jikdv 

pecu 

——... 

gau-s 

(3ov 

bd-s 

_ 

vilksk-s ? 

071 

voe-s 

—— 

azman 

(Hciipov 

sermo 

rt lima ? 

namau 

rd\av 

ndmeu 

namd ? 

bratare 

;>parop 

fritter 

brdthar 

clughdharo 

dvyarto 

mater 

dauhtar 

vachd 

F.'JTOQ 

genui 
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THE NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

iM. Thu Nominative Plural in Sanskrit has the 
sign as, e. g. azman-as, vfk-ds, pdtay-as. The a and 
u terns, of course, make the Xom. Plur. end in -as. and 
the i and u steins are gunaecL, 

rn Zend the original ending is represented by -at 
when the conjunction oha is added* In other cases a 
appears a no, and as as 6, e. g. azman-aicha, azman-6, 
‘ stones ;' vchrk-do, * wolves.’ The gunaing ‘of i and ti, 
stems is arbitrary. One word preserves the original a 
when final, viz. yeu-s. 

In Greek the ending is ~ev. The and u steins are 
not grinned. The a and a steins exhibit t, making with 
the stem-von els <u and at, e. g. irarep-es, ‘fathers;’ 
Trdcrt-sf, i husbands ; ’ Ttrrroi, ‘ horses; ’• yfapai, ‘ lands.’* 
In Latin consonant stems have - Is, with the vowel 
long. I he i and u stems are not gunned, but form 
with the ending 4s and -us, for i-e®, u-es. The a and 
a 8fems Turn i and ce (for ai), which resemble the 
Greek ot and at, e. g. patr-es, ‘fathers; ’ host-es, ‘ene¬ 
mies : ’ exercit-m, ‘ armies j ’ animi ‘ minds; ’ familice, 

• families.’ . ; 

In Gothic the ending is reduced to s in the consonant 
stems. The i and u stems form, with the endings, 
'S(m) and /us (yus), where the stems may be reg arded 
as gunaed, since the guna-vowel in Gothic is i; the 
ending would then be a only, as in the consonant 
stems. Or % and ju may be regarded as lengthened 
tonns of the stem-vowel, like the Latin e and 4, caused 
bv the vowel of the ending. The a and a stems have 
-os, which answers to the Sanskrit -as, e. g. ahman-s, 
gastei-8, sunju*s 9 vulfds, </ibos. 
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THE NOMINATIVE PLT7HAL 

)-Saxon -as is preserved in Rack’s second class 
of the second declension, which includes oil the Mas¬ 
culine nouns not ending* in a or tu Elsewhere the 
Nominative Plur, ends in including the stem-vowel, 
* e. g. dag-as, ‘days;’- mma, f sons.’ In English s still 
appears as the sign of the Nominative Plural. 

The ending of the NonvPlUr. Neuter presents some 
difficulty- It appears generally as e. g. L gener-a> 
etc. With a stems it would form -a, an equivalent 
for which appears in some pronouns, e. g. 1. yw, 
6 which,’ Aca-c, ‘these;* go. Atd, /Ad; a. s. kwd.thd. In 
the Latin forms qua^ luti-c, the original ending -a is 
reduced to e. Ih nouns, however, the long quantity 
thus obtained is reduced to a. In Sanskrit this a 
appears already weakened to i, which is connected with 
vowel stems by n. If the stem-vowel be. short, it is 
lengthened, e. g, d&'rui-n-iy vd'rt-n-i, madh/u-re-i, from 
da'tui. vari, mftdhti. 

This a Bopp regards as an abbreviation of the form 
-as which appears in the Masculine and Feminine. 
But the reason winch is given for s never having been 
used in the Singular will apply also to the Plural 
Neuter. This a may therefore be regarded as the 
original ending of Neuter nouns in the Nominative 
Plural. 

A peculiarity appears in the Norn. Plur. of the first 
and second declensions in Greek and Latin—viz. instead 
of -as we find t and i (e) added to a and d stems. The 
same form appears in Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, 
restricted, however, to pronominal stems in -a, e. g. 
s. te (for ta-i), & te> go. thai, e. they , Bopp regards this 
i as an inorganic enlargement of the stem, and thinks 
the case-ending to be entirely lost. But if we suppose 
s of the original -as to be dropped, which is frequently 






formation of cases 


se with final $, and a then •weakened to % as in 
the Sanskrit .“Neuter norms, we .reach me same result 
without supposing any step so arbitrary m. enlarging the 
stein without apparent reason. 

X59» Tie- following list contains illustrations of the 
Nominative Plural: 
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THE ACClNATIVE PL 011 At. 

3.60* The ending of the Accusative Plural appears 
to have been ns, of which letters, however, only one is 
usually preserved* In Sanskrit, vowel stems have n in 
the Masculine and 8 in the Feminine, e. g. dzican, 
* horses; ’ dzwds, * mares.’ If the stem-vowel be short, 
it is lengthened, to compensate for the lost consonant. 
The consonant stems have as, in which a is either a 
connecting vowel or a substitute for n, o. g. bharat-as, 
‘ bearing/ 

In Zend -as of the consonant stems is also extended 
to those in i and -u f so that n occurs only with a stems 
without lengthening the vowel, e,g. ajkpa^ri, c horses/’ 
When s and as are final, they ate replaced, as usual, by 
o and 6, except in gdn-s, " cows,’ and -eus after -a r 
stems, which is equivalent to Greek -ons*. 

Ir» Greek, again, n does not appear at all, hut s 
universaliy. as is applied to the i and u stems as well 
as to those in consonants. The terminations are -as in 
the first declension, with d stems ; ~ovs in the second 
declension, with a wems ; and -as in the third declen- 
sioh, with consonant and i and u sterns. -ov 9 corresponds 
vo tne same letters in -ovm of the third person plural 
of vr ' ; ' r bs, where, e. g., rvnrrovan, 6 they strike,’ is for rv- 
TTroyai, and this for tvtttopti, 

I.u Latin also s is universally preserved, and n not at 
all. The terminations are -as, -es, in the first and fifth 
declensions, with a stems; -6s in the second,with a 
stem*; -es in the third, with consonant and i stems; 
and us in the fourth, with u stems. In the third 
declension es probably includes the stem-vowel s and 
the consonant stems have irregularly adopted the long 
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§L 


vowl instead of the short, as in the Norn. Bur., thus 

nm^ntiiic for Sanskrit ~cts. 

In GolfvV, which in this case presents an older form 

than even the Sanskrit, both consonants are preserved 

in the a, ?, and « stems, but * only m the a and 
consonant stems- in the h,t ease, however, a 
preceded by n as in the other languages, e.g .Jtjaml », 
•foes;’ amti-ns, ‘guests.’ 

In Amdo-Saxon the Accusative has the same forms 
as the Nominative, and probably presents no evidence 
of the original form of the Accusative. 

The following is a list ot Accusatives; 



Sanskrit. Zend- Greek. -Latin. Gothic. English. 



dahitr'-^ dngbdher-eivs ^vyarh-ac matr-es daub tor-3 daughters 
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V'- 

^ v? iNSTEtl'MENTAL PLURAX 

jgjj ( The Indr^ramtal Pluvcil in Sanskrit opet* jp 
~bhi$, e. g. vas nhhU, from vuri, ‘water,’ But with a 
stems the initial consonant is dropped, and tire case¬ 
ending reduced to -is, e. g. sivtm for ziva-is, from iiva. 
‘fortunate,’ where the stem vowel is lengthened. In 
Zend a stems have -is, and others -bis. This case and 
its sign have disappeared from several later languages. 

Sanskrit, m. tewft-is f. to&-bhis ra. p&ti-bhis f. pri'ti-bbk 

Zend. azpa-is hizv.4-bis pftiti-bis nfriti-bis 

Sanskrit, m. sumi-bkis f. g<Dbhis m. to a-bhis n. v&chAbhis 

Zend. paiu-bis gavi-bis aiocri-bis vaobc-bis 


THE DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PI.ORAL. 

X*S3. These two cases have one and the same form. 
It is in Sanskrit -bhy(is, Zend -btfo. Latin -bus, and 
Oothic -TO (Dative only). The a stems in Sanskrit 
Change a to «; in Zend they change a to aii ; and in 
Latin have -is, including the stem-vowel. The con¬ 
sonant stems take a connecting vowel i in Latin. 
The stein-vowel u is also weakened to i. The first 
declension of a steins also reduces the case-ending to s. 
The Lithuanian has wus, and later ms. Through 
similar changes perhaps the Gothic has passed, Hid has 
ultimately retained only ru. The Anglo-Saxon has -m 
in the Dative Plural of nouns, where to is always 
preceded by it, whatever may have been the original 
stem-vowel. In English there is a remains of this case 
I m ably in the pronouns /u-ro (now restricted to the 
Singular), ivko-m. thc-m ; Anglo-Saxon, him (both 
Singular and Plural), hivfi-vfl, tha-m. 

For the Greek Dative, see the Locative case below. 

164. The following list will serve for illustration : 


Sant- Jr fit. ZenJ. I-itin. Gothic. 



in. bhra’tr-bhyas bratar -e-byo fratr-i-bus brythar-u-m brodhru-in 
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THE GENITIVE PL U HAL. 

H55* The sign of the Genitive Plural is in Sanskrit 
-aw, in Zend ~ah r,% s in G reek ~cov 3 in Latin *um (4m), 
in (f ethic -6, and in Anglo-Saxon ~cl 

In. Sanskrit n is inserted. between vowel stems And 
the case-ending. Pronouns of the third person, how ¬ 
ever, have s in place of this n. Monosyllabic vowel 
denis develops a. corresponding half-vowel instead of 
inserting a compliant. The vowel before the inserted 
n or s is always made long, e. g. padnUm, c of feet;’ 
az'wa-n-am , v of horses;’ ta'-s-am, *oi these; gav-am, 

* of oxen.' 

h\ Zend the vowel is short, and the nasal appears as 
-nr/i. The same consonant is inserted as in Sanskrit, 
but a pro-ceding short vowel is not lengthened. Polysyl¬ 
labic u stems also change u to v. instead of inserting a 
consonant, e. g. aipa-n-aim, < of horses ; ’ aitai-vlt,-anm 9 
‘ of these ; ’ gwo-anm, * of oxen ; ’ pazv~ahm, ‘ of cattle.’ 

In Greek no onnecting letter is inserted, but the 
ending is affixed immediat ely to either consonant or 
vowel stems, and a of the stem is incorporated with the 
termination, e. g. "ro&-fav y ( of feet ; ’ imr-cov, i of horses; ’ 
r- 5>v^ * of tile ; ? /3 o~ojp, of oxen.’ 

In Latin the third and fourth declensions, embracing 
the cor, sonant and i and % stems, add the ending imme¬ 
diately to the stem, e. g. ped-um, ‘ of feet; ’ kosti~am*, 

‘ of enemies ; ’ exereitu-'iim, c of armies.’ The first, * 
fifth, and second declensions, embracing the a and a 
stems, insert r, which is the Latin equivalent for 
Sanskrit s, between two vowels : eqit&^'-uin , f of mares;’ 
re-r-U7ii 7 i of things; 1 equd-r-urn ,, * of horses.’ 

In Gothic n appears only with the cl stems, and s is 





THE GENITIVE PEG UAL 

'tied to z. The latter occurs only in pronouns and 
strong adjectives, &.g.((jibd--u+d) } * of gifts;’ thi-z~3 Masc., 
ihi-z-6 Fern., 4 of these htindai-z~e Maso., blindai-z-6 
Fern., * of the blind.’ The half-vowel v is developed 
in the n items, virhieh. are gumied, whilst the vowel of 
t he a and i stems is dropped >v hi corporate A with 
the termination, e. g. svmv-e 9 c of sons ; ’ >;ulf r 4.> 6 of 
wolves.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon -a is connected with Feminine 
vowel stems by n ; and the pronouns tha-v-a, this-s-a* 
exhibit remains of the original s as it appears in 
Sanskrit. 

XfiCS. The Greek and Latin forms of the Genitive 
Plural supply a strong reason for regarding $ as the 
consonant originally inserted in all instances.. The 
change from s to ii 9 as in Sanskrit, will be more fully 
discussed on a subsequent occasion. The absence of 
this consonant in Greek is consistent with the general 
tendency of the language which causes s to disappear 
between vowels. In Latin also, as a rule, s becomes r 
in the same position. Hence the use of r in the Geni¬ 
tive Plural of the first, second, and fifth declensions. 
The remains in Gothic and Anglo-Sixon also are 
in harmony with the view of 8 being the original 
consonant. 

14557. The'following list includes the above modifi¬ 
cations of the Genitive Plural: 
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THE LOCATIVE PLURAL. 

168. The Locative Plural has disappeared from 
several languages. Its sign is in Sanskrit -m, in Zend 
~hu f and in Greek 

In Sanskrit the laws of euphony change -su in certain 
cases to ~shu* The same takes place in Zend, where we 
find ~shva and -kva, which makes it probable that in 
Sanskrit, also the original form was -siva. In Greek i 
is added to the a and a stems, as in Sanskrit it is to 
the a stems. A connecting vowel, s, is sometimes 
added to the % % and consonant stems in. Greek; 
and the forms ending in ~acn perhaps contain the 
half-vowel which appears in Zend, assimilated to the 
preceding consonant. Therefore -acn is for ah, cor¬ 
responding to Sanskrit -swa. In later times the final 
i was dropped in the first and second, i. e. the & 
and a declensions. In -cnv of the third declension v is 
inorganic. * 

The following is a list of Plural Locatives: 


Sanskrit. 

55 end. 

Greek. 

rn. fizwe-shu 

azpai*8hva 

Yn'vroi-crt 

f. %vA-su 

huv&-hva 

X<&pcii~<ri 

n. (liVne-slm 

Ufttai-shva? 

dibpowt 

m. pati'ghu 

paitbshva? 

vrocrt-ort 

f. priti-shu 

afriti-shva 

7 ropn-at 

n. * Vii'rhshu 

vant-&liva 


rn. e^nu-shu 

pnzu-shva 

li/cv-c l 

f. b&nu-slnr 

tanu-shva 

■yevv-cri 

n. madhu-sliu 

raadhu-sliTA 


m.f. g 6 '»ahti 

gau-shva 

0t'V~h 

f. vak-shu 

vakh-sva ? 

ott-vi 

m.n. bharat-su 

— 

<pipov-<ti 





urnsr/ty 
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ra. tzma-SU 
d. n;Yma*su 


in. bhr&'tr-shu 


f. dubitf-sbu 

n. vftehas-su. 


brutar -shva 

dugbdher-e-shva 

vacb6-hva 


•Pfidrop~(n 

Svyarpa~rji 

Zmo-oi 


DUAL. 


170. Tbe Dual has but three forms for the eight 
cases, and appears only in the declension of the Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek. 

THE NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, ANI) VOCATIVE DUAL. 

These three cases have for their sign in Sanskrit -Cm, 
in Zend -do, and in Greek -e. 

From the Sanskrit and Zend it appears probable that 
~d$ was the original form, and a confirmation of this is 
found in such Zend words as l imi-aoz-cha, where the 
.s (necessarily changed to z. before ah) is preserved. 
The Veda forms have only -fi. Tliis is further reduced 
to 4. in the Sanskrit Neuter stems, as well avS iu the 
Feminine & sterns, whilst the i and v, stems merely 
have their vowel lengthened, except mo nosy (Tallies, 
which develope a, half-vowel and take du. 

’In Zend -a appears as well as -do. The Masc. and 
Fem. i and u stems have the stem-vowel lengthened 
without any further addition, and the Neuters, as well 
as the Feminines in d, have only i added. 

In Greek the stem-vowel in the d and a stems is 
lengthened only. Elsewhere the case sign is s. 

All these may be regarded as successive abbreviations 
of the original -as. 

171. The following list exhibits the different forms : 
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— r $¥ 

,Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Urcefc, 

m. 

fizw-au or ft * 

azp-fto or a 

Xmru) 

f. 

S&vHI 

hizv-d 


n. 

dft'n-S 

dftt-e 

ho put 

m. 

p&ti 

paid ? 

vro&t-t 

f. 

pri'ti 

afrit i ? 

7U)pTl~S 

n. 

vjVri-n-i 

— 


m. 

stmil' 

pazu 

VkKV~t 

f. 

iiftnft 

tanfi 

ytW'-e 

n. 

mudhu-n-i 

madhv-i 

(n&u-t 

m.r. 

guv-ftii or ft 

gav-fto or a 

j8o-f 

f. 

v&'ch-ftu or a 

viieh-ao or a 

vn~e 

m. 

bharant-ftu or a 

baranfc-fto or a 

fyipovr-z 

m. 

azmftn -ftu or ft 

azman-ao or a 

£aifiov-e 

n. 

nft’mn-i 

namain-i 

raXuv^i 

m. 

bhriVtar*4u or a 

brfttar-fto or a 

typarop-t 

f. 

duhilir-ftu or a 

dughdliar-ao or a 

Svyartp-s 

n. 

vaclias-i 

— 

fVfG)-!- 


1^ 


THE INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE, AND ABLATIVE DUAL. 

172, The ending for these eases is in Sanskrit 
-bhyarn, in Zend ~bya, and in Greek -tv. 

The stem- vowel -a is lengthened in Sanskrit and 
becomes -ail or 6i in Zend. In Greek the older form 
was ~(f>iv, which caused the connecting vowel in the % 
and consonant stems to be o instead of s, in accordance 
with the ♦general law in Greek which requires the con¬ 
necting vowel to be o before Labial consonants. The 
change of an original final m to v in Greek is usual. 

The fuller form ,-byamn, is preserved only in one 
word in Zend, viz. bvvad-byahm , ( with the two eye¬ 
brows.' 
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~jPhe following list is sufficient to illustrate these 
forms: 


Sanskrit. 



JSewI 

azpajfrbya 

paiti-bya 

baran-bya 


in. 

m. pAfci-bhyjim 
m. bhar&d-bhyain 


THE GENITIVE AND LOCATIVE DUAL. 

173. In Greek the Genitive has the form of the 


Dative. In Zend there arc but few instances of the 


Genitive and Locative. The ending appears as d 9 e. g. 
anhv-6, ( in the two worlds;’ zazlay-6^ c of tin (two) 
hands.’ 

In Sanskrit the form is -os, and is extensively repre¬ 
sented, e, g. dzv-ay-ds, paty-ds, hd7iw-6&.fflL!ach-6's. The 
d stems change tills vowel to ay. The Masc. and Fem. i 
and u stems change their vowel to 7 /^ and w. The Neu¬ 
ter i and u stems insert n, e. g. va'ri-n-ds, mddhu-ri-os. 




VII. ADJECTIVES. 

;i'" ■ ' ,/r.V i 

17ft. The declension of adjectives is the same as 
that of substantives, but they are subject to other 
changes of a peculiar character. They differ from 
substantives, which are the names of things, in express¬ 
ing the qualities by which things are distinguished. 
These qualities may exist in a greater or less, in the 
greatest or least degree. This difference is denoted by 
terminations j^-uliar to adjectives. The terminations 
which denote more or less are usually called C<m~ 
pan ’live, and those which denote most or least. 
Superlative. 

In Sanskrit the comparative is generally indicated 
by -tara, and the superlative by -tama ; sometimes by 
Comp, -tydns, and Sup. -ishtha. The first, forms are 
affixed to the stgm of the positive, e. g. pinya- tara 
punyd- tama, from punya, ‘ pure ; ’ mahdt-tara., 
mahdt- tansa, from mahdt, ‘great. The second forms 
cause the omission of the formaftve syllable, and some¬ 
times even more than that, in tire positive to which 
they are affixed, e. g. matAym, maAishtha. from 
matimdt, ‘intelligent;’ bdl- iyas, MMshtha, from 
balavat, ‘ strong.’ 

The first forms in Zend are -tara and - thna , and are 
affixed to the Nominative case of the positive, not to 
the stem as in Sanskrit, e. g. hush')- tara, from hr 
‘ury zpentd- t&ma, from zpenta, ‘ holy.’ The second 
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-yaz) Fora. ?/^A2, and e. g, (ma^-yo) 

mai-y&fcu and mai-ista, from mai, i great, 

275* In Greek the first forms are-repo, -rare, added 
to the stem of the positive, whose final short vowel, 
however, is lengthened, if preceded by a short'syllal.de, 
<. g. hem-repo-s, huvo-raro-Sy from Sbvo, * terrible; ’ 
but <roipcb~r€po~$, <ro(fxo-rarg"$, from cro<po, c wise.’ The 
second forms are Aov> -tcrro-*'. In iov, t represents the 
►Sanskrit Up ‘and ov the Sanskrit an, the a of : which 
becomes short also in Sanskrit in the weak cases. The 
special form for the Feminine of the comparative, which 
is in Sanskrit and Zend, disappears, e. g. Gen. M. F. 
ri&-i op-os, yS-icrro-P-, from ySv, 1 sweet.’ In the Super¬ 
lative tor corresponds to the Sanskrit i$h 9 and is the 
contracted form of the . comparative, yans, from which 
an disappears, and y is vocalised. \fph dental and 
guttural stems we find the comparative terminates in 
-crcrcop, includiiig the stem (consonant. The half-vowel 
probably at first produced some such change in the 
sound of the consonants as we see effected by e and i 
iu the English pronunciation of Greek and Latin words, 
e. g. nation , contagion , wher eii^sh and gi = c /. If the 
change were made at once to the dental sibilant, it 
would resemble tire French modification of Greek and 
Latin words : for in tlnj,French pronunciation of nation 
t, « ,s\ Hence we have the comparatives Kpst&^acop > 
from Kpar-vs* strong ;* fida-aroavy from @aS~v9, c deep; * 
yXvcr-crcoi', from yXtw-vs, f sweet;’ ftpdxr-afov, from 
J3pax~vs 9 1 sfiort.’ Both the stem consonant and the i 
of the comparative are represented in the two sigmas. 
In (/ jd'Cpv ) Ionic yJ&v, from psyds, * great,’ it is not, 
however, so easy to (race them. Probably the pro¬ 
nunciation of f was such as to represent the effect 
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i^iuced by the combination of 7 and the spelling 
feeing then adapted to the pronunciation, as would 
bo the case if we were to write contajgn instead of 
contagion. 

X76m In Latin the comparative is taken from the 
second forms, and the superlative, from the -first. The 
comparative is formed hy-ior. At an earlier stage in 
the language it was ios, of Avhich a few remains are still 
preserved, e« g* Tii't^os-ibus, yyirl-ios-ibos, in h estus. 
The Latin and Greek forms of this comparative supply 
each other’s defects, the former dropping the nasal and 
preserving the sibilant for s. ya( n)s\ and the latter 
dropping the sibilant and preserving the nasal (lov tor 
s. ya-fi(s) ). The Latin also preserves the long quantity 
of'the vowel which has been shortened in Greet.. The 
Neuter Norn^nd Acc. Singular, having a short vowel 
and the preserved sibilant, very closely resemble the 
Sanskrit form, i. e. L s~ mat- iyus. l.he Latin 

superlative form is tumid, later limu> and is'an exact 
representative of the Sanskrit tama. The t, however, 
changes to s after gutturals, e. g. op-timu-s, ‘ best ; 
maxim# (mtig-simu-s), 4 greatest.’ It is also assimi¬ 
lated to l and r, e. g. fadl- limu-s, 4 easiest ; ’ p ulcher- 
riimu- 5 , 4 most" beautiful.' Those superlatives which 
end in -issimus are probably formed from is and 
timn-s, the former of which "corresponds to Sanskrit 
ieh, the contracted form of the comparative iyas. We 
have thus the comparative of the second forms followed 
by the superlative of the first forms to make a com¬ 
pound superlative. The Greek, superlatives in sa-raros 
and i<r-raTo? are capable of the same explanation. 1 he 
comparative of the first forms, though not used in the 
ordinary declension, occurs in several Latin prepositions, 
e, g. m-ter, 4 within ; ’ pm- ter, 4 without; prop- ter. 
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•count of;’ as well as in sub-tex, ‘ under;’ obi-te r, 
*ia;|tosing/ where the original -tara is reduced to 
- ter . 

The second forms are employed almost exclusively 
in the Germanic languages. 

177. In Gothic the comparative is ~iz or 6z when 
followed by a vowel, and u or when final, in which 
the original syllable is still further reduced than, we 
find it in Greek or Latin, is is ~ Sanskrit ish for ijjas, 
employed in forming the superlative, and 6s resembles 
the Latin ids, but with the loss of the first vowel ; is 
occurs in adverbs, e. g. ma-is, c more ;’ hauh-. is, * higher/ 
In some cases i is dropped: mm- s, * less; 5 vair-s, 
- worse,’ from which vmr -&iza is formed like the 
English ‘ worker? In Greek and Latin we saw the 
comparative and superlative united in one form, i. e. 
inecr-TaToy and is-dmus ; we have here the comparative 
used twice in the same form. seith-S, 6 later,’ 4 since/ 
The addition of -an in the ordinary declension causes 
the s to become z , e. g. ma-iz-an, 4 greater.’ The 
Feminine has a special form, as in Sanskrit and 
Zeiid, e. g. ina-iz-ei-n, i greater.’ The following are 
instances of the less usual form, 6z: svinth*bz~an, 
‘ stronger frOd-to-an, ‘more prudent fJrwn-b'Z-an, 
i earlier.’ And of adverbs in 6s : sniumund-b s, 
(<T 7 rovfituoTf-pM'), ‘ more carefully f aljaleik- 6 s (hepws), 
‘ otherwise.’ 

The formative syllable of the positive is dropped as 
in Sanskrit, e.g. sut-iza, ‘sweeter/ compared with 
s. swad-Xk-s; Itard-iza, 4 harder/ from hard -u : reik-iza, 
4 richer/ from relic- ja. 

In English the original s, which in Gothic is re¬ 
duced to z between vowels, is .still further softened to 
r, whilst the stem is subject to the same curtailment as 
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The above examples furnish an illustration 
of both points, i. e. hardier, rich-er. In the 

last word the softening of the original guttural to ch 
was probably the effect of the half-vowel which be¬ 
longed to the adjective 'stern, as seen in the Gothic 
reik-ja. 

The Gothic superlative is formed by -ista, which 
corresponds to s. ishtha and gr. taro of the second 
forms, e. g. rrdn'a-mt-s, ‘ least;’ The usual form in 
English is ~est ? e, g. (/reat-est. 

17B* The first forms are applied to a few pronouns 
which imply a comp 4 risen with one or more others. Even 
those languages, viz. Latin and Teutonic, which have 
not preserved the forma in adjectives* have preserved 
them in these pronouns. In Sanskrit fca-tara-s means 
*which of two;’ Lx-ta:ma~s, 4 which of several;’ elca* 
tara«s, * one of two ; ’ «!;adama-s, c one of several.’ 
In Greek, 7r6-repo-y, ‘which of two;’ sfcd-repo-s, ‘one 
of two ; ' e/ca-crro-Si 6 each ; ’ differing in both termi¬ 
nation and meaning from the Sanskrit. In Latin, w-ter. 

‘ which of two;’ oi-ter, ‘ another ; ’ coe-teru-s, 4 the 
other.’ In Gothic, frm-thar, 4 which of two ; 9 an- that*, 

4 another.’ In Anglo-Saxon, /mo -dher, d-dher (for an- 
dher), ti-dhe v, 4 one of two ; ’ c<y/~dher, 4 either ’ (;/ for 
<jh). In English,' tvhe-lher, 6 which of two’ (whe for 
hwe = s. hi ) ; o-ther (o for an, .same as at in' Latin 
al-ter , and tn in Sanskrit an-yd), ei-ther, 6 one of two,’ 
(ei for Sanskrit eka). 

179n The ordinal numerals are formed in a similar 
way. The second has the comparative, and the rest 
the superlative ending, e. g. s. divit- i'ya, gr. Sw-TCpo-s, 

1 .al-ter, The word semndus, meaning c following,’ is of 
later use, from the verb sequor. The superlative ending 
appears as -iama in s. vihzati-tama-s, 4 the twentieth;’ 
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-ta in s. chalvr-tha ; gr. irpti-TO-s, T&rap-ro-v, 
etc.; 1. quar-iu-s, quin-tu-s, etc. ; go./m/~ta, fete,: a. s, 
jif-ta, etc.; e. four-th,fif~th, etc.;—as -rna in a. pancha- 
Bia-s; gi\ ?$Bo-juo $ ; 1, pri-nnw, go, 

fru-m-s, i first; ’ a. s. /or-ma, e. /on>mo-.sf, with two 
superlatives united, as the comparative is repeated in 
wor-s-er, and as the superlative is followed by the 
comparative in /or-m-cr. 
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VIII. NUMERALS. 

a) CARDINAL NUMERALS. 

183. The formation of the Cardinal Numerals is 
still somewhat obscure* The forms which remain in the 
Indo-European languages were evidently of identical 
origin. But the nature of the changes which some* 
have undergone, and the original ehfinenta themselves, 
still require explanation. 

181. (1.) The word for one in Sanskrit is f-kasx 
ai-ka; Zend ai-va ; Greek (ol-vo-s) ol-o~? and $v (for 
o(.-v-); old Latin oi~nos, later u-nu-s ; Gothic ai-na; 
Anglo-Saxon an ; English one. The half-vowel u\ wliiieh 
is heard at the beginning of the English word, was 
probably also heard in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, just 
as another half-vowel, y, is heard in the Scotch pro¬ 
nunciation of the same word; and we have in this an 
easier explanation of the w in the Lithuanian word 
vje'^na'-s, than by supposing, as Bopp does, that it is for 
an original m, and making the word for 6 one ’ to be 
me'-nas, meaning ‘little.’ The origin of the gr. fiia, 
p 6 po 9 , and the Armenian rnino , is too obscure to be 
relied upon for the explanation of the Lithuanian 
we' 7 t as. The second part of the Sanskrit e'-ha, * one,* 
Bopp thinks, is preserved in the following Gothic words 
as ha, viz. haihs, stem ha Aha, corresponding to the 
Latin ca-icu- 8 , ccv-cu- 8 , 6 one-eyed/ 6 blind; * ha Its, from 
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from 

foi-nifa, ‘ one-handed’ (rdfa - Scotch niec\ ‘haiid’); 
ha lbs, from kt-liba, ‘ of one part,' ‘ ha If.’ 

%& 2 » (2.) The word for two is in Sa v«i'krik and 
Zend diva ; Greek Stk>, 8no; Latin duo, doclined-wholly 
or in part as duals ; Gotb. tvai, and Anglo-Saxon Iwd, 
declined as plurals ; English two. In composition tins 
word is reduced in Sanskrit to ebiri : Greek to St; Latin 
and Zend to H, the d being dropped, and v changed to 
b as in 6-ell um for cfu-ellum; Gothic tvi; Anglo- 
Saxon tun- s English lui, e. g. twi-liyht. The adverbial 
forms are s. dwis,-gr. Sin, 1. bis (4. s. has twawa), e. twice. 

In English the final e only indicates that 0 stands for s. 

283 . (3.) The word for th-m. is in Sanskrit tri; 
in Zend and Got,BS.o thri. In Zend the aspirate th is 
occasioned by the letter r. The declension is regular. 

The i becomes ij in Gothic before vowel endings, and in 
Sanskrit the Genitive traya-n-a'm is formed from trayn. 

In both Sanskrit and Zend the Feminine is formed from 
the stem tiso In Greek, M.F. rpeh, N. rpta; m 
Latin, M. F. tree, N. tnn ; both decl ined as plurals. In 
Gothic thri, and in Anglo-Saxon three/, as a plural. In 
English three. 

184, ( 4 .) Four is expressed in Sanskrit by chatwd'r, 
in weak cases ehatur , and Feminine chatasar; in Zend 
by chathwdr, weak cases chnthru ; in Greek by rhrapes, 
rso-aapes, ASol. ireovpss, Homeric iritrvpes ; in Latin by 
qucittuor, qiuulru- in composition; in Gothic by fidv6r, 
fidur- in composition ; in Anglo-Saxon by fedwer, both 
separately and in composition; in English by four, 
sown -rues for- in composition. The first three of these 
languages regularly decline this numeral; but the Sans¬ 
krit and Zend insert n in the Genitive, as with vocal 
stems. In Greek the initial vr corresponds to Sans, ch. 
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to-litha, tone-legged,’ ‘lamp,’ l ha\ tj’ hunfs, 
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fit t is an unusual deviation. The double consonant 
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results from assimilation, i. e. tt for tv.u In Latin the 
guttural initial stands for Saps, dp y and w is vocalised 
to u ; whilst in the Ordinal quar 4 us the whole is ab¬ 
breviated similarly to the English in for-ty. In Gothic 
the initial /is the regular representative of the gr, n r. 

lB3m ( 5 .) For Jive we have in Sanskrit pcmchan ; 
Zend panchan; Greek rrepTre, ttsvts ; Latin qwinque; 
Gothic firnf; Anglo-Saxon fif ; Engl. five. The final 
nasal of the first two is perhaps inorganic. In the 
Greek forms there are both n r and t for the Sanskrit eA, 
as in the number four. In Latin there is the guttural for 
dhy and also for the initial p. The Gothic follows the 
Greek in having labial consonants. This word ;s de- . 
dined only in Sanskrit and Zend, and there not in Ko^i., 
Act\, and Voc. 

3136- (6.) The word for six is in Sanskrit shush; 
in Zend khsvas ; Greek 3 £; Latin see ; Gothic etiiJts ; 
Anglo-Saxon six ; Engl, six — all undeclined. As sh is 
a derived sound and begins no other word in Sanskrit, 
it may originally have been preceded by the guttural 
which is preserved in Zend ; and Bojpp thinks the other 
forms are transpositions for x<?8, etc. Hence s. kshash , 1 
Latin Icses j etc. . The Greek aspiration is here, as in 
many other instances, for an original sibilant. Gothic 
h stands regularly for an older jig which in English has 
been reduced again to the earlier form ? siks. A similar 
inversion to that here supposed occurs in a. s. acs-ion 
and asc-ian, e. ax and ash 

IS'/. ( 7 .) For seven Sanskrit has sdpta ; Zend 
hapta ; Greek hrra ; Latin septem ; Gothic sibun ; 
Angl'^axon self on ; Engl, seven. The declension of the 
Sanskrit and Zend show's that the stem is sa/ptan. The 
Greek a also, as in the Accus. Sing, of the third declen- 
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Lasitl preceded by a short vowel. In 
Latin m instead of n is an apparent deviation. In 
Gothic b probably glands, like the d in fidvuv, for the 
vocal aspirate bh, since the regular law of consonant 
changes requires in Gothic dh> for Banskr.it t 9 and hh foi 
Sanskrit p. The English % which represents bh 9 con- 
firms this’ view. Possibly the Gothic b was in this case 
pronounced like v. 

13 $„ ( 8 .) The word for dgkt is in Sanskrit ashta, 
and the dual form ashtem; in Zend asta ; Greek oterw; 
Latin octo ; Gothic ahtau ; Anglo-Saxon eahta ; Engl. 
eight sh and s are derived from the original guttural. 
In Gothic and Anglo-Saxon h stands for the guttural 
aspirate, whilst in Engl, the aspirate is fully written gh, 
though not pronounced. 

*189. ( 9 .) For nine we have in Sanskrit rniva ; 
Zend nova : Greek h'vea : Latin iwvem ; Gothic jin/bun ; 
Anglo-Saxon nigon ; English mine. The original stem 
appears to have been navan . In Greek the a indicates 
the final nasal, whilst the prefixing of a. vowel and the 
doubling of the consonant at the beginning are not 
unusual. In Latin, again, m is in place of n, and in 
Gothic m is reduced to v 9 which in English is repre¬ 
sented only by the long quantity of. the t The g in 
Augl.-S. is irregular : perhaps it was pronounced y, and 
was developed out of i. 

190. ( 10 .) For ten we have in Sanskrit dazet; 
Zend daza ; Greek BUa ; Latin decern 4 , Gothic iaihun ; 
Anglo-Saxon tyn\ English tm. r is for an original 
guttural, which in Gothic is represented by A, and alto¬ 
gether dropped in Angl.-S. and English. In Greek a 
includes a final nasal, and in Latin m is instead of n, 

191. The following Is a list of the above numerals: 



n, stands for a, 



Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Aug.-Sax. 



The numerals from eleven to nineteen are as follows: 












193> In the above list the units are prefixed to the 
word for ten , and generally without anything to connect 
them together, e.. g. s. ekddazan=: c one-ten;’ gb. fimf~ 
taihii //•, = f five-ten:' e. seventeen,. In Greek the num¬ 
bers after twelve are connected by teal, 6 arid,’which is a 
later modification* In Sanskrit, Greek, etc., the word 
for ten is preserved unchanged, except the slight change 
of e to i in Latin, e. g. undecim for uulecem . In 
Gothic the first two of the above numbers have the 
word ten changed in a very peculiar manner; viz. -lif, 
stem libiy is used, where b is for v, as in sibun, c seven.’ 
It seems, however, to be the same word originally as 
that used in the following numbers, taihun~&. detzan ; 
for there are several examples of the change of an 
original d to l instead of to t, and that this change was 
made in the present ease appears from ( he Lithuanian 
equivalent lika, which is extended to the numbers be¬ 
yond twelve, e.g. dwy-liiau f twelve; ’ try-lika, € tl.tr- 
teen.’ In Pracrit the word for ten, in these compounds, 
is changed to raha, and in Hindustanee to rah, in one 
case Ictk , i. e. sd-lah> * sixteen.’ The Gothic equivalent 
for the second consonant h would be the aspirate gh, for 
which we usually find the aspirate only,, as in taihun : 
but the substitution of / or v for this aspirate frequently 
takes place in the Germanic languages, and .in English 
where gh is written / is pronounced in such words as 
to ugh, tough. So that the Gothic lif, stem lihi (pro¬ 
bably pronounced Hvi)> appears to be only a somewhat 
unusual modification of the original word for ten, s* 
damn , go. taihun* Nor is the change so great as one 
which even modem history lias witnessed, i. e. of the 
Latin decim to French ze in on- ze, rfcu-ze, for un¬ 
decim, duo-decim. In Anglo-Saxon the same change 
of consonants has taken place as in Gothic, in end- 

L 2 
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iufon and twelf, but in the former the second syllable 
of the word for ‘ ten ’ is preserved in the form of -on, 
whilst in the latter even the i in Uf is dropped, so that 
both vowels of the original word are lost. The /in 
both languages may have been pronounced v. lhe 
word tyne is as much abbreviated as the English equi¬ 
valent 'teen. In English there is also a loss of the inter¬ 
vening vowel of the first, syllable in one word, twe-lv-e. 


veiling vi/wwin - ' , 

though it is retained in the other, e-lev-en : the second 


syllable is preserved as er. The word for ‘ one loses 
its final vowel in Greek, Latin, Gothic; and in English 
the n also is dropped, as is usually the ease with the 

article (an) before consonants. 

The comparison of the Gothic words sibun and -M, 
stem -Ubi, with the English words sm and eievm, 
leads to the conclusion either that the sound ok was 
changed in Gothic to 6, or that the Gothic b, in some 

instances, was pronounced bh or v. 

1$^. The following are the numbers from twenty 

to a hundred: 
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NUMERALS 

* .**^>8* Tjbc small numbers are placed first, as in We 
"previous series, and a derivati ve from the word for ten 
is employed to express ‘ten times,’ viz. s. dazata, 
differently abbreviated in various words to dazeti, zati, 
zat , ti ; z. zaiti, zata, t'L In the Greek and Latin 
fcovra and ginta, a nasal is inserted, and k changed to g 
in Latin; both have the form of Neuter Plurals. In 
Gothic, tigu-s, in 20 - 60, has g in place of gh, as in the 
previous list the same word retains only h for yh. The 
fuller form, with addition of d and e for ai, is used 
in 70—90. Both are declined. In this respect also 
g for gh resembles b in life! for bh, and admits of a 
similar explanation, viz. that, gh was in Gothic reduced 
to the sound g, or that in some cases g represents the 
gh, sound. If we add the ease of flavor, where d is for 
dh (= th in then) 3 we have the same phenomenon in 
regard to all the soft or vocal aspirates ; i. e. gh, dh, bh 
are all reduced to the corresponding vocals, g, d, b , or 
these latter were all pronounced in some cases in Gothic 
as aspirates, v iz. gh, dh, bh. Of these the first is a 
sound not preserved in the English language, the 
second is represented by th in then , and the third by v. 
In. Anglo-Saxon, tig admits the same explanation as in 
Gothic. I fund- for go. -t ehund is prefixed, and the usual 
tig superadded, in 70 —90; hv.nd is used alone for 100, 
as hunda in Gothic, but hundred also is found as in 
English. In the English -ty only the first syllable of the 
word is preserved. The y, however, may be regarded as 
the representative of the second consonant, which, in 
English, would be gh as in G othic, so that e. a. s. tig. 
In many English words this sound, being tost in the 
living language, is represented by y, e. g. day for das h, 
compared with the German teg; tey for Zagh, compared 
with the German Ztxg. The same word in Latin, with 
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j$re termination of tiie Neuter Singular, m, serves to 
express a hundred, centum; in Greek, with I prefixed, and 
a for ov, s Karov (perhaps for tv- Karov) sss “ one hundred.’ 
The Gothic hund in hwnd*a % where d is for dh 9 is the 
exact counterpart of the Latin cent in eent-um. 


b) ORDINAL NUMERALS. 

196, The Ordinal Numerals are adjectives formed 
from the Cardinals, generally by the superlative ending 
-tamciy which, in some cases, is reduced to ~ta 9 and in 
others to -ma, as will be seen in the following list: 



Sanskrit, Zend. Greek, Latin. Gothic. Ang-Sax. English, 

praths-ma-s frathe-mo tt^-to-c pri-mu-s frum-s for-ma fir-sfc 



20 vmzati-tan)&-s vizaiti-temd ««d-aro-^ vice-simu-s - -- tweati-etU 








7. The word fo ijrrat is an exception to the rule, 
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inasmuch as it is not formed like the rest from the 
corresponding cardinal numeral. In all the above lan¬ 
guages the word, however, is of one and the same origin. 
The first syllable appears in the various forms of pra, 
fra, TTpco. for, fir, which present no modification 

but what, has l -eu abundantly illustrated in other cases., 
A peculiar ending appears in the word for ‘third’ in all 
except the Greek rpi-ro-s, which is regular. This end ing 
appears to have been ta-ya instead of tama, contracted 
to tya, and then enlarged to tiya in Sanskrit. In 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and English, d is in place of the 
aspirate dh. In English ir is, by a transposition of 
letters, for ri. In the word for ‘ second ’ the compara¬ 
tive ending is employed, except in z. bi-tyd, which 
perhaps has been altered under the influence of 
thri-tyo , and in s. dvi-ti'ya-s, winch may have originally 
ended only in tya-s, one of the comparative forms, and, 
as in Zend, have adopted t in imitation of tr-ii'ya-s. 
In English 4 other 5 has been appropriated to another 
use, and second, from the Latin semndm, substituted,/' 
among the Ordinals. Secundus is also employed in 
Latin as a Numeral in place of alter. In the z. tidr-ya ' 
the; ending is reduced to ya, as in the s. tur-ya, which 
also occurs. In Old Slavic this ta-ya or ya occurs in 
all the words. 

There is a difficulty in deciding to which part of the 
word a letter belongs in some of the above forms. For 
instance, if the Latin word be divided into septim-u-s, 
m of the cardinal eeptem is preserved, and that of the 
ending mu is dropped; but if it be divided into 
septl-mu-s , the former m is dropped and the latter pre¬ 
served. tu oy8o-o-s the m is dropped, and in oeta-vu-s 
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substituted for it. In ttmdazors either a~m or ma 
lias been dropped from ttxldaza-md-s. 

In Gothic the ending ta has preserved the original 
t in some cases, from the influence of the preceding 
consonant; in other cases d may have been pronounced 
as an aspirate, u e. <2A. In Anglo-Saxon -ma occurs 
in 1st, as in all the other languages except Greek 
and English. In 2nd the comparative form is used, 
and in the other numbers, except 3rd, -ta occurs in the 
regular equivalent form of -tAa, or as -ta or -te, where 
the preceding consonant prevents the t from being aspi¬ 
rated. ’In 3rd -dde 9 by assimilation from dya, is equal 
to go. -dja, and this is a regular equivalent for the a. tya 
(tiya), the d being pronounced as dh. In English the 
aspirate occurs in all except thir-d, where, since no 
vowel follows us in Anglo-S., the difficulty of pro¬ 
nunciation explains the change. It is evident that the 
Ordinal Numerals have been considerably modified since 
the separation of these languages, for the formative 
endings are not alike in any two of them, except the 
more modern Go., Anglo-S., and Engl.; and yet the 
original analogies have 'not been lost sight of, for no 
absolutely new ending occurs in any of them. 


c) NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

198» In the formation of Numeral Adverbs s* is 
frequently employed, as in—- 


Sanskrit. 

Zond. 

Creek. 

Latin. 

Anglo-Saxon. English. 

dwi-s 

bi-s 


bi-s 

(tu-wa) twi-ce 

tri-s 

thri-s 

rp'i-Q 

ter(s) 

(thry-wft) tliri-oe 

chatur(s), 

cliatliru-s 

— 

quatcr(s) 

—- ‘ four times 
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It is singular that this s (ce) appears in English 
though lost in Anglo-Saxon, 

The omission of s after r in ter, quater , chatur, is 
regular, zas (from lm) is also used in Sanskrit, and 
,c * n frreek, e. g. bahu-z as, vro\\d-Ki y, 6 many times . 5 
In Sanskrit (yant) or kft~vas y and Latin ien-v, ie-s, 
for umt-8, nets, are used to denote ■* possessed of 5 
or 4 times/ e.g. cfaia-krtvas, 4 ten times;’ quoties, 
quo- tiens,, 4 how many times.’ 4 Distribution into ’ is 
expressed by a, dhd, gr. x a -> e. g. c^k-dha'ss 8 /-ya } 
4 by twos . 5 


IX. PRONOUNS. 

190. The original elements of which the Pronouns 
are formed are very obscure, and the words have under¬ 
gone such great changes that many of the forms admit 
only of conjectural explanations. 

o) PRONOUNS OF THE FIBST ANJ) SECOND PEE SON. 

The Pronouns of the First and Second Persons are 
similarly inflected, and may conveniently be considered 
together. They have the following forms: 



















FIRST AND SECOND PERSON SINGULAR 1 

There are two stems in the above forms of the 
first person, one for the Nominative alone, and the 
other for the remaining cases. The Nona, has for the 
first person in Sanskrit <ih, and for the second twci. The 
Latin and Greek seem to have preserved the original 
consonant in the first person; for the Germanic lan¬ 
guages have h and hh (germ, ch), which presuppose g 
in the earlier languages. The Sanskrit h and Zend st> 
therefore, are corruptions of the original sound. Mo¬ 
dern English, I, has lost the consonant as compared 
with the old English ik, like the Italian io as compared 
with the Latin ego. 

The ending of the Nominative is s. -am, z, -Hi, gr. -ov 
in the archaic forms sy~ojv, rovv , 1. o. It is lost in the 
other languages, and is a form which appears originally 
to have been confined to a few pronouns, i. e. ah-dm, 
Itv-arn, ay-dm, swdy-dm, etc. 

The stem in the oblique eases of the first person is 
rna , that of the second person tiva (or tv, changed to 
tw in some cases). The Accusative, Instrumental, Ab¬ 
lative, and Locative coincide with the declension of 
nouns. The Dative and Genitive differ. The former 
cases have in. several languages lost the case-ending. 
Even Sanskrit and Zend have Acc. md and Gen. me as 
well as the fuller forms. The k in Gothic and sometimes 
in Anglo-S. Acc. appears to he the remains of a demon¬ 
strative particle, as in Latin hi- C, hvgi-c, tun- c, etc. 

The ending of the Dative is - bhyam , which occurs 
with modified forms in the dual -bhyam and plural 
-bhyas of nouns, ft is reduced in the Sanskrit first 
person to -hyam, in Zend to -bya and ~oi, in Greek to ~i 
(unless the Greek forms are really Locatives), in Latin 
to ~hi and -hi. It is quite lost in the Germanic lan¬ 
guages. 
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riio Genitive appears to be a reduplication of the 
stern, ma-mci, td-va for ta-twa, and this for twa-twa. 
The Greek and Latin are greatly abbreviated, and the 
Gothic as well as the Anglo-Saxon and English words 
have an adjective form, which is doubtless of later 
origin, and occasioned by the reduced reduplication 
being no Ion . or understood as a Genitive sign. In 
English this adjective ending is again dropped before 
consonants, e. g. * mine own,' but c ray house.' 

In Greek the stem consonant <r in the second person 
is the regular substitute for an older t, and many archaic 
forms preserve r, e. g. W, rob, etc. 

20L The Plural forms of the First and Second 
Persons are; 




yu-shm&'-kam yu*'aiii-l>ein v-upk-iDv vestri i-zva,*ra 
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1 ’he stem of the first furson is a-sma, and of the 
second yu-shma (for yu-sma). The full forms occur 
throughout iu Sanskrit, together with some abbreviated 
forms. The abbreviations in Zend are similar to what 
have been already illustrated. The Accusatives corre¬ 
spond to nas, vas, which are used in Sanskrit. In 
Greek (/Eolie) sma assumes the form /.tpe, in which s is 
assimilated to the following letter. In the Attic forms 
thorough breathing is used for s, as in many other cases, 
e. g. If for sex, etc. Bat the stem-vowel of the first per¬ 
son is lengthened to rj, and the rough breathing- prefixed. 
Hence we have y/xls, ijftalt, for ij fia-jit, v/ms-s?, and these 
for ij-tT^s-ss, v~<r/ie~ss. The older forms have been 
placed in the table in order to show more clearly the 
correspondence of the Greek with other languages. 
The forms yuTtv, i)fuv, for yua-iv, vye-tv, exhibit tv for y-m 
of the Sanskrit ending - bhyam , the rest being dropped. 
The Genitives agree with the declension of nou. s, to 
which they have perhaps been assimilated in later times. 
As there is a proper Dative to these pronouns in the 
Plural, the Locative has disappeared in the classical 
language, though a reminiscence of it is preserved in the 
iEolic (i-fifis-tn. In Latin we find nd, vd, with the 
addition of s in the Nominative and Accusative, and of 
bis in the Dative. In Sanskrit, also, na-s, va-s are used 
in t he Accusative, Dative, and Genitive. Corresponding- 
forms occur in Zend. The fact that s appears in three 
cases besides the Nominative makes it unlikely that it 
should be the sign of that case. Bopp thinks it is a 
remains of sma, whilst nd, vd, na, va are modifications 
ot rna, tiva , which appear in the singular, a in the 
plural of the first person being also a corruption of 
ma. This explanation of the stem needs further con¬ 
firmation, and the entire absence of all trace of sma 
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710 -tys, vo-bis , is an evidence against its existence 
in the Latin plurals. In ego-met , tu-raet, no&f-met, the 
assumption of the existence of sma is not without di;L 
ficulty, for met appears to he affixed to the Nominative 
case, which suggests that these are late formations* The 
Genitives nostri, vestri , etc., may be readily admitted to 
be adjectives. 

In Gothic the Nominatives veis, jus , have stems 
corresponding to those Sanskrit ones which have not 
sma affixed (i* e. vvy-dm , yuy-dm), but 8 occasions the 
same difficulty as in Latin; perhaps in both cases the 
simpler hypothesis would be that it was adopted in later 
times in imitation of nouns. In the oblique cases u 
(before t nasal) and i represent the Sanskrit a and yic. 
The changes of the latter yu to y and then to i contain 
nothing unusual* There is no difficulty eithc, in sup¬ 
posing sma to have, become msa, as iu Zend m/wx, and 
then 8 to have caused the change from m to n. So that 
Gothic nsa 9 nsi correspond to Sanskrit sma . In zva, zvi, 
the softening of the 8 is due to the preceding w eak vowel 
i, and the change from m to v is one which extensively 
occurs. The final 8 in the Accusative, as in Latin, is 
probably for ns, as in the Accusative plural of nouns. 
In Sanskrit the other consonant, n, is preserved. In the 
Dative also a final 8 occurs. Perhaps we ought to divide 
the Latin words into nq-bis , vo-bis, leaving only hi of 
the original ending - bhyam , as in the singular mi-hi, 
ti-bi . In Latin the s is probably an imitation of the 
nominal declension, where the original form hhyas ends 
in s ; or it is the Instrumental used as a Dative. In 
Gothic its origin remains obscure. It is not likely to 
be a remains of sma, which would make vstsi-s for 
u-nsi-H&i. Probably the Gothic Dative is really the 
Accusative used for the Dative. The Genitives, except 
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to be all possessive 
of ns/ 6 of you.’ In Anglo-Saxon the 
reduction bad already proceeded almost as far as in mo¬ 
dern English. In ge and e6w, g and & were pronounced 
ij. In us the length of the u shows some remains of 
the syllable sma, whilst 8 appears to correspond to the 
final s in Gothic, since in the Genitive u is for xi + sma, 
and the final ra preserved as re. In edw, on the contrary, 
the final 8 is lost. The older forms u~si~k> u-si-c^ 
edw-i-h, edw~i~c, also occur. 

£02. The forms of the Dual for the First and 


Second Persons are: 

Sanskrit. Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

English. 

Nom. ft-v&'-m 


Vir C 

Wl-t 

4 we two ’ 

yu-v&'-m 


-- 

gi-t 

4 ye two * 

Acc. d-va'-m 

vfr-l 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

4 us two * 

yu-va-ra 

<r<puj»i 

i-nqvi-a 

i-nc 

4 you two 9 

Injtr. a-vd'-bhynm 

-- 

— 

— 

4 by as two ’ 

yu-vE-bhyfim 

— 

— 

- — 

4 by you two ’ 

Dafc. a-vii’-bhynm 

vfatv 

u-nki-s 

u-nc 

4 to us two * 

yu-v&'-bhy&m <t/;w-iv 

i-nqvi-s 

i-nc 

4 to you two * 

Abl. d-va'-bhy&m 

— 

— 

u-nc 

4 from us two ’ 

yu-v&'-bhyain 

— 

— 

i-nc 

* from you two ’ 

Gen. 


u-nka-ra 

u-nce-r 

4 of us two 1 * 

yu-vd-yds 


hnqva-ra 

i-ncc-r 

4 of you two * 

Loo. &-v&-y6s 

-1 

— 

— 

4 in us two* 

yu-vd-yos 

— 

— 

— 

4 in you two ’ 


In the dual va occupies the place of sma in the 
singular and plural* s being dropped and m changed to 


Q 


adjectives* i. e. 



rf>Greek* appear 
* our/ 4 your/ for 4 








vfw in the Gothic; forms of the second person both 
dual and plural. In Sanskrit the Norn, and Acc. end 
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alike in m. In the Norn, it is most likely of the.same 
origin as in the Singular and Plural attain, vaymi, etc. 
In the Acc. it is the original case sign, preserved in the 
singular, preceded by a long vowel in the dual, and 
changed to u in some nominal forms: hence -civ, for 
d~nu It. is changed to n in the plural in consequence 
of being followed by s, which was afterwards dropped. 
The Accusatives ndu, vdm, appear to be abbreviations 
of the older forms, the stem, syllables a and ijv, being 
dropped: nd would then be an irregular form for ma. 
Bopp suggests the original to have been nd-smdu. In 
Greek vco and crtjxa may also be regarded as strangely 
altered forms of sma, having the vowel lengthened as in 
the Sanskrit vd. The Dative ending tv corresponds to the 
Sanskrit bhy&m. It is used irregularly for the Genitive. 
i in the Norn, and Acc. may be for Sanskrit i, which oc¬ 
curs in some nouns. In Gothic the stems are the same 
as in tin plural; the syllable sma in the oblique cases 
assumes the forms nld, nha, nqvi, nqm, qv being equal 
to k, and k standing in place of Sanskrit $. The final 
s in the Acc. and Bat. is the same as in the Plur., 
the nasal, which is preserved in Sanskrit, being here 
dropped. The final t in the Norn, of the first person, 
Bopp says, ‘ clearly belong:- to the designation of the 
number two (stem two.).’ The AnglorSaxon preserves 
much older and fuller forms in the Dual than in the 
Plural. The reason probably is that the former were 
less used, and therefore less worn and wasted, than 
the latter. We have the Nominative of both persons, 
and both alike add (to the Plural. In the other cases 
nc clearly corresponds to the go. nk, nq, as repre¬ 
sentative of sma. The personal endings are lost in 


W 2 
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Accusative and Dative. U~nci-i 9 i~nci~t, also occur 
for xme, inc . An Ablative is given, but identical in 
form with the Dative as in the Sing, and Plur. An 
Ablative might perhaps with equal propriety be assigned 
to the Gothic, 


b ) PRONOUNS OF Tire THIRD PERSON. 

£03- There is a great variety of Pronouns of the 
Third Person. Their forms in different languages mu¬ 
tually help to explain each other, and the comparison 
of them serves to elucidate many isolated words, which 
otherwise would bo inexplicable. 

The Reflexive Pronoun is — 


Acc. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

si-k 

Instr. 

— 

— 

— 

SV<$ 

Dat, 

1A, hdi 

ol 

sibi 

si-s 

Gen. 

he, hoi 

do, ov 

sui 

sei-na 


The Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, and English have lost 
the use of tli is pronoun in a separate form, but the 
Sanskrit has siva and sivay-am in ^ome compounds, 
e.g. 8 v:a~bhii, : ivaycim-bhu, 4 to be self-originated; 1 
svuyam-prcibha , ‘to be self-glorified; 1 swa-tas is also 
used in the sense of ‘ self. 1 As a possessive pronoun, fully 
declined, siva is also used of all persons and numbers, 
ii the sense of ‘ my, 1 ‘ thy, 1 ‘ his, 1 ‘ our, 1 etc. In this 
usage it corresponds to the Greek c<f)6~$. 

In the Reflexive Pronoun the original w appears 
only in Greek Acc. as <£, and Latin Gen. as u. The s 
has become h in Zend, and S'piritus a&pcr in Greek. 

In Zend this pronoun occurs in the form of qha in 
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^pounds (e.g. qha-dhdta , 4 self-produced’), and of hiva 
as a possessive. In Latin i-pse is explained as being 
by inversion for i~$pe } and^.tp for Sanskrit sw, as in 
sponte. A similar inversion occurs In the Doric yjrtv 
for ar<fiu' The change of Sanskrit w to Latin p is 
illustrated in 1. por-ta =s s. dwd'rcc, * door.’ 

The lieflexive Pronoun is not preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon and English, unless it be in the word self, as in 
the Grerman selbsf in which If as in loaf , and lb as in 
laib, are an expression for * body ’ or 4 person ; ’ se~lf =s 
4 one’s own person* 5 

Demonstrative Pronouns, TA. 

The Demonstrative stem ta, Fein, ta , is ex¬ 
tensively employed. Its forms are the following: 




Sanskrit. Z-mL Greek. Latin. Gothic. Ang. 



ta-sm-in (ta-bmi) r<£ ls-ti 

(is-to-i) 
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(si. 


J? 

tO 

c 

< 


SOU 

•a 


. ? 


«» 

v i 






1 a 


& 

Nflj 

vc3 

a 

1 v 23 

,£ 1 

! 1 I 

! 3 

•3 

a 1 

-c 

+3 


j g 

a 1 

! ! 1 


u 

£ 

o 

O 


_ ,<0 
<o 

</2 'JS 


es 

m 

O 

1 M 

i ? ! 



1. : s ■ 

1 a 1 


<c 

rS rfj 


aJ 

-S 3 


.£ .2 


^3 V 

"W 3 

3 <4 ? 

eg ,<*) ^ 


Jj ^ 
"V ■** 

.9 .2 


- ? 


z, 


V 

*s* 


,2 * 

7 »v 

2 £ 


i 

<y 

N 


c 3 

s’ ;s 
J3 -5 

i 


•&■ 


3 5 « 


o 

ff 


/-s 

<o 

■8 

rj 

£ 

<35 

«a 

c- 

i 

a 

'o' 

/“N »j3 

O ^ 

<*; •:<* 

$ 

>—■ 

C' 

o 

5 

4 

'w/ 

** /«-» 
W S-'' 


4 

4 


._, <3 

t, & & 


Es t. 


,5* I 


h i>s a w f « m w 'Y 'Y •*> <*> 

^ 4 4 4 v * 4 4 4 4 4 <4 4 3 


ga 

^ d 


P 


3 


o 


§ 

p 




j 




.•1 


I. D. AbL ta-bhy&m ta-bya 

G. L. U-yus — 
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e Nominative singular, Masc. and Fem., has a 
stem, set* sd , different) from the rest of the pronoun. 
The Loc. B&smin in the Vedas, the Latin archaic 


forms sum, saw,, sds, for mm, 


earn . 


eds , and sa psa 


for ea-ipsa, as well as the Greek crrj-fiepov , erg-res, render 
it probable that this stem (sa) was at first completely 
declined, and that in the above forms we have parts of 
two separate pronouns, just as several languages form 
the substantive verb from two or mpre roots, which were 
each originally fully conjugated. Possibly also the 
Greek plurals ol, ai, are further remains of this once 
complete pronoun, whilst rot, rat belong to the other. 

The stem in the rest of the pronoun undergoes 
bnt slight changes. In Sanskrit the Masc. and Neut. 
is sometimes td or U in accordance with general usage, 
whilst in the Fein, the vowel is in some cases shortened. 
In Zend the instances adduced are mostly conjectural. 
In Greek the stem is preserved with great regularity in 
all genders. InLatin the stem does not appear separately 
as a pronoun, but it is preserved in several adverbs 
and conjunctions, b e. tu-m,, t u~nc, ta-m, ta -nclem, 
ta -men, ta~/£$, ta -ntus, to -t 9 to-tidem, to-ties. As a 
pronoun it is compounded with is in is-te, of which the 
8 may be the Nom. sign, as in is, ea, id. In this com¬ 
pound form it is probably of late origin, and for this 
reason it has the same stem in the Nom. Singular as 
elsewhere. In Gothic the stem assumes the regular 
forms tha, thi, tho, and in Anglo-Saxon thee, thy, 
th&. 

The endings in Sanskrit are the same as in the a 


stems of nouns, with the insertion of -sma in the Dat., 
Abb, and Loc. Sing., and the addition of n in this last 
case. The Nom. Masc. also omits the case sign generally 
in the singular, and has 4 = ci-i for as in the Nom. plural. 
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Gm : P hml has In Grek the declension 

agrees with that of nouns, omitting the case sign 
n> the horn. Sing. Masc. In Latin the greatest 
deviation from the nominal declension is in the Gen. 
="igu. ;u - 4m for s. -a-sya, s being dropped, a+y be- 
.;ommg i and a becoming it. The final s causes some 
U'incultj, but we see the tendency to introduce that letter 
m the first syllable is- of this pronoun, and in the Kent. 

', .‘PPJ'*’ Xt In »y here also he an inorganic addi¬ 
tion, which does not admit and does not require any 
further explanation. The Nom. Sing. Masc, has no case 
sign, u; being a weakened form of the stem. In Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon the. endings require no special remark. 

1 he same stem occurs in the Latin words i-dem, *the 
same ;■ qwt-de-m, ‘indeed;’ gut-dam, ‘some one,’as 
well as in dim, ‘ whilst; ’ ddmum, ‘ at length ; ’ Unec, 

’ . du ^ wm » ‘before;’ dfr/i-icpm, ‘then.’ d for t 

rl l TV!i S ‘ 5 * diw ’ for ^I gr. S/, ‘ and.’ 

/’ 0 xS ’ onu pl ltra ^ tha. 

wo forms of the same stem appear combined, just as in 

theLatin tmdm, ‘atlength.’. A i-ro-s, ‘ he,’ h a similar 
compound to the 1. and s. ^: and ofS-ro-*, ‘ this,’ 
tor o-ao-Tw, consists of three pronominal stems. Bonn 
considers da, etc, to be of the same 

cngm. J hat the tonns with t and d wore originally 
identical is rendered probable by such words' as 1 
d&muin compared withgr. ry^, ‘then,’and s. fa'yat; 

1. dZnec, with gr. ryvUn, ‘at that time of day.’ 

The stem ta also forms a compound with ya, the stem- 
vowel of the first part being dropped. It thus forms 
Wbufcular M. sya, F. syti, N. Lya-t, and is decline,! 
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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

L 

$,©&. The pronominal stem i appears in several 
languages. In Sanskrit it forms part of the pronoun, 
M. a yam, N. F. iy~dm. It is also used in 

several indeclinable words in Sanskrit and Zend, e, g. 
8. i-ias, 6 from here;' i-hd (for i~dha), z. i -cilia, i-tkra, 
i here s. i~ti, z. i-tha, l Ua, 4 sos. i -da'ntm, c now; ’ 
i-tthdm, ‘ so;’ chit {^chaAt), 4 if;’ net (^na-it\ ‘if 
not; ’ z. nd~id, ‘ not;’ s. i-tcmi-s, 4 the other ; 1 i ~df£a, 
€ Buch; ’ iy«&t y 4 so much.’ In Greek, there is no 
pronoun of this stem, nor any trace of one, except 
perhaps the Acc. ?-*/. But the demonstrative < added to 
many words, as oirrocr-/, 4 this one,’ etc., preserves the 
stem.. In Latin, e-a, i-cl> 4 this,’ is fully declined, 
too stem fluctuating, as is frequently the case in tilts 
language, between i and e, and some of%he forms, as 
e-u.-m y etc., having also been adapted, by the addition of 
u 9 to.the second declension of nouns. An older form 
i~m, however, remains. The same stem appears also in 
i-terum, ‘again;’ i-wmo, 4 nay,’ for i-smo-d=s. f-sma-t. 
In Gothic the stem undergoes but slight modifications, 
and the endings are regular, e. g.: 



Nom. 

Acc. 

D.u. 

Gen. 


r m. i-fi 1 




Bing. 

In. t-tj 

«-n a 

4-mine 

Z-S 


f m. ei-6 ] 




Fiur. 

l n y-e J 

i-ns 

4-in 

4-ze 


Another pronominal root of extensive application is a, 
which furnishes some of the cases of i-dam in Sanskrit, 
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e. g. Dat a-srnn'i, Abi. a -am&% Loc. a -smm, etc. It 
is used in the adverbial forms a-fra, r here 5 ’ a-tds, 
6 bcnce;* a ‘ this day.- The usual Feminine form 
$ has become iy, ks in the Nom. singular iy-dnu Some 
cases combine a with na, e. g* Instr. singular a-nd'-na 
(a-na-i-na). There is the same compound in Latin 
e-ni-m, ‘ for , 9 and the second part of it in mi-m, ‘for/ 
nu«wc, * now/ ne-mpe,* surely/ nu~m, ne. The Greek 
words vi~v, * him/ etc., vv, * well,’ pv-v, 6 now/ a&well 
as the Sanskrit nu, appear to contain the same root na. 
Tlvis root also furnishes the negative particles, s. na, 
gr. V7)-, l ne-, ni~, go. ni, a. s. ne, Old Engl. no. The 
compound form ana appears in the conditional particle, 
gr. «*/, 3. an, go. an (not in a. a.), old e. an, < if.’ The 
following are instances of triple compounds with a, viz. 

, <\.-na-tava, which become fi-nyd-s, a -ntard-8, 
6 other ; 9 gr^a-XXop, with change of n to l and assimi¬ 
lation of y ; ], a -Hits (with y changed to ?*), a -Iter; go. 
fl-lja, &-nthara - e. G-l-se, jis an adverb, * otherwise ; / 
e. O-ther and a. s. o-dher, with the l or n dropped after 
changing the vowel to 6 . 

AYA. 

In Sanskrit ava has ceased to be used as a pronoun, 
but appears as a preposition, e. g. ava-tor, c to come 
down/ In Zend it retains its pronominal character. In 
Greek it is compounded with ta, forming av-ro-s, in 
which and many similar forms the second a is omitted; 

in this place, as a Locative, and ctv-Szv as an 
Ablative, belong to the simple pronoun, av has probably 
lost a case-ending* I 11 uv~rdp it is combined with the 
comparative suffix. In the 1. au -tern, < but/ the last 
syllable may be the superlative termination; in aut 
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perhaps for au-ti, the ending is the same as in u-h, 
■Ui-dem, and s. i-ti, ‘ so.’ on is a more usual repre¬ 
sentative of s. m than av: hence we have ou-j>, 

«then/ ov, ‘not.’ In go. a u-h [a. s. d-c, ‘but’), e. 6-te, 
the same pronoun appears, with a demonstrative par¬ 
ticle, as in mi-fc, etc. 

Relative Pronouns. YA. 

The Relative pronoun ya is declined in Sanskrit like 
ta . In the Greek ov, % o, the . spirUus aaper, as in 
many other eases, is for Sanskrit, y. It; Zend 'his 
pronoun has a demonstrative meaning. It, is preserved 
in r 0 . ei and ja-fcai unja-ba, ‘if;’ a.s. gi-/, pronounced 
1 ’if, e. i-/. The ending is the same as in the Interro¬ 
gative i-bai, i-ba. Bopp supposes this ba (where b was 
probably pronounced v) to. he for s. va, which brings ii. 
still nearer to the English if, where both syllables are 
greatly abbreviated, viz. t standing for ya, and / for ia. 
Further, go. ja- u, ‘ whether,’ for ja-v, and that for ja-wa, 
preserves the same elements; go. ju, ‘ now,’ 'already,' 
1. ja-wi, are of the same origin. The Latin w for v 
corresponds to 1. mare for s. vari. Gothic ja-v , ja (e. 
yea), and ja-7>, ‘ also,’ with an ending like the Latin que 
in quo-gue, ‘ also,’ belong to the same root. Engl, ye-< 
is combined with the same particle as va i.s in s. nit 
for na-'it. 

Interrogative Pronouns* EA. 

The root of the Interrogative lias three forms 
in Sanskrit, hi, ku, K all probably modifications of the 
same original.* The first is the more extensively applied, 
aud was doubtless originally complete in Sanskrit as m 
Zend, Greek, and Latin; for the Nom. and Acc. singular 
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Neiit. hat, instead of which him is used, appears .in 
kach-cMt for hit-chit, and in kad-adhwan, ‘ a bad 
street,,* lit, ‘what a street/ The ordinary Greek form 
would be ico, which is also preserved in the Ionic dialect, 
e. g. KO-Tb\ 6 once,' kgo-9, c how ? * KO-rspoi/, ‘ whether ? * 
tco-vos, ‘how great?’ ko~ 1 o$, ‘of what kind;* but in 
Attic Greek the consonant is changed to n r, e. g. 7 ro-rs, 
ttcS-?, 7 ro-repov, 7 ro-tfos, tto~lo?- The Latin quialso, 
in some . asea, belongs to the 0 and a declensions, which 
answer to the Sanskrit a and it ft has the Latin 
characteristic u after the guttural.. In the Norn, 
singular Fern,, the e in qua-e, as well as in ha~e-c , is 
obscure. The forms of the go. hva belong to the same 
root, as well as the Anglo-Saxon hwa, and English who 
(with an inversion in the order of the consonants) for 
lava. The h in these languages regularly answers to 
Sanskrit h, and the w is developed similarly to the 
Latin u. 

The second form of the Interrogative, ha, appears in 
some adverbs, e. g. ku/ra, ‘ where ; ” ku-to, ‘ whence,* 
etc. The Latin forms which seem to belong to this 
stem, viz. cix-jus, ; of whom,’ cu-i, ‘to whom/ etc., are 
more probably abbreviations of quo-jus, quo-i, etc., 
where there is a similar curtailment of the first syllable 
as in the pronunciation of the English who for hwo, in 
which 0 is omitted and w sounded as 00 . hi is used 
like hat in depreciatory compounds, Izu-ianu* ‘ ugly- 
bodied,’ lit . * of what a body/ 1 . u -ter has lost the 
guttural which is preserved in go. hva-thar, a. s. 
w&oe-dfar, 0. w he-ther. It is also wanting in 1 . u-bi, 
u-w-de (but (di-m-bi, ctli-mn-de). u-nquam, n-squam, 
u-spiam, a-sque. 

The third stern, hi, is used in Sanskrit to form the 
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_ INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

•o. v ***1^ Jtrt y 
V— ^p. 

v """a:and Acc, Singular Neufc. M-m, with the ending 
of Neuter nouns. That ki-t was earlie?* in use seems 
probable from 1. qudk?. A Masc. ki-s is also employed 
in the V6da compounds #rk : i-6’,; ‘'no' one;’ ma-ln-s, 
‘ let no one.’ This stem Is used in ki-rffia, 6 like what ; 9 
My~at, ‘how much ;’ hi ffotv Here h is for h, as in 
hrd compared with L edftf-, 4 heart’ A similar change 
appears in s. hy -ns for hi-as, and this for Id-divas, gr. 

with 5 inserted, 1. he- / ( hesternus ), go. gi-s-tra, 
a. s. gy -slernlic dag, o. ye-s-ter-day. Some confir¬ 
mation of this etymology of hyas is derived from s. 
iwcia, perhaps for ha-as, ‘fo-morrow.’ The abbre¬ 
viation of words causes less difficulty in these cases than 
the application of the interrogative pronoun in such a 
sense. The familiar designations of time, however,' ge¬ 
nerally involve the strangest modifications of language, 
e. g. s. parut, ‘ in last year,’ from p&ra vatsfi. qui-s 
and hi-c are Latin pronouns formed from this stem. 
The latter has h instead of the original guttural. The u is 
preserved in Gen. and Dat. hu -jus, hu-fc, and the origi- 
nal vowel lost as in cu-jus, cud. qul-c is the regular 
Neuter plural, and qu-es the old Masc. Plural. Plautus 
has Gen. plural qui-im. The stem appears iu ci-«, 
el-tra, ‘on this side,’ retaining the guttural; but omit¬ 
ting the usual u. In hi-e, ‘this,’ the affixing of the 
guttural at the end may have been a reason for chang¬ 
ing the initial to h. 

This final particle appears in different forms, as c, ce, 
que, (flam., pe, pictm. It is from the same interrogative 
stem, and is often affixed to interrogative pronouns. 
Th% doubling of interrogative* destroys the interro¬ 
gation, just as doubling a negative destroys the negation, 
e.g. qms, ‘who? ’ compared with quisque, ‘whoever;’ 
quid, ‘what,’ compared with qvAppe (forquid-pe), ‘what- 
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In Gothic uh is the representative of this parti¬ 
cle, e. g. hvas =quia, and hvaz-uh =quis~que; hv6 = quae, 
and hvo-h =quse-que. Does not the English whoso 
preserve a .remains,of this compound? In that case s 
would be the Nom. sign, and the particle reduced to a 
vowel. As in the other examples quoted, who is interro- 

Of this compound form, 


gative and whos-o indefinite. 


e. r ohos 
e. d 

e. whosd 


go. hmz 
go. uh 
go. hvazuh 


1. quit. 
1 . qite. 


1. 


quisque. 


The Gothic 3)at, hi-rama, Acc. hi-7ia, Neut. Acc. 
hi-tfa, are from this same stem, with the usual h for an 
older h The adverb hi -drfi, a. s. hi -clhor and hi -der, 
jis well as the English hi -ther, has the comparative 
ending, go. he-r, in compounds Mr (e. g. hihi-r- 
ja-i8,hi-r-ji-th, second person Sing., Dual, Plur. = 6 come 
here-), and e. he-rc, have the same ending, >*, as kvar, 
‘ where;’ thar> ‘there;’ and exhibit the stem under 
consideration as 7a, he . In Anglo-Saxon, he-, , tha&~r 9 
hvja-r have the same ending. In Greek ti-s ? 

‘who ?’ ti-9, ti-vo-9, ‘some one,’ originally identical, 
have r for like t sera apes, n tAvts, so that the guttural 
of this pronoun is in Greek represented by all three 
classes of consonants, e. g. /ccov, n rwy, ns. So also 
‘ and,’ for kuit , corresponds to s. diet for cha -it 9 the first 
part of which, cha for ha, is used as a conjunction, and 
is the pronominal stem in its first form. 

c) DERIVATIVE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

207 . This class of derivatives is formed by the 
terminations ka y i'ya, vmit , tl 9 drz. 
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onus mdmci- ka, 4 mv,’ iava-lza, 6 tl iy,’ from 
mdmay tdva ; and in the Vedas asp)®'- ka, 4 our/ 
yuskmdf- ka, 4 your,’ from asmdt, yushmdt 

Vya forms mad-i'yn,, 4 my ; 1 tivad-iy a, 5 thy ;’ as- 
mad-i'ya, our;’ yus/mad- i'ya, 4 your ; ’ tad-i'y a, 
4 belonging to that one;’ wwd'ya, 4 "belonging to all.’ 
The words derived from the personal pronouns are 
formed from the Ablative case, whose t is softened to d 
between vowels. In Greek the ending -io-s preserves 
this formative: 4 one’s own/ from &§-<=?]. id, or for 

18, and that for <rFi8~-s. sivat, from the 1 possessive pro- 
noun mas; rro-io~$ 9 * of What kind ru-io-s, 4 of that 
kind;’ o-to-s, c of which kind/ Bopp thinks this for- 
mat iv&fya is represented in Gothic hy a f and the Abla¬ 
tive d (for t) by r, in the voids uvM-r-a, unka-r- a, 
4 our;’ Izva-v-a, inqya-r- a, * your/ .If so, the v in the 
English words our , your, is a representative of the 
Ablative sign d (for t)> 

rant in certain cases iff regularly weakened to vat or 
van. It forms t.d'-vixaX, 4 so much; ’ g/d'-vant, 6 how 
much ; ’ My-ant (dropping v), By-ant. The Zond has 
Acc, c/i-W&nt-fon, Norn, eh-wani, dropping the stem- 
vowel and preserving v (w) of the foimrative. In 
Tfp/xo~v, 4 then/ fj-fio-a, 4 when,' v is changed to m, 
and fio stands for s. vat In Latin qu-anl-us, 4 how 
muoli/ ant -us, 4 so much/ both the stem-vowel and v 
are dropped; whilst v is changed to l, arid a to e, in opu¬ 
lent- /ts, ‘ wealthy/ t’iro-lent-us, 4 poisonous/ etc. 
In Gothic this formative appears as - laud - in kre-land-s 
r=quantus, and in 8m-laud- s. 

ti forms led- ti ; yd- ti, 4 how much;’ id- ti, 4 so much/ 
In Latin quo- 1, 4 how many;’ to- 1, 4 so many/ where 
the final vowel is dropped. 

dri (also drrzu, drkaha),. from ch% 1 to look,’ forms 
N 
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derivatives denoting ‘ resemblance to look m &> 

e.g. K-drz, ‘like what;’ ta-dfZ, ‘like that, 

7 This d appears as Jin several other languages ; 

^ 1 oridually n guttural, appears as h In Greek 
an i -» ^ < tow great*’ rr)-\ii(-of,‘ so great, etc. 

rSS 7; r r 

H.s * equal,’ where k is dropped, etc. In Gothic ku, 
S^L-W-., otc. I» Anglo-Saxon ter,-M, «**>. 
In E„oTi.h wh -ch, su-ch «*0., the '«,»»..» .« inc- 
‘ rv.d only in ch for the final guttural. .1,.!* the 
" v* been retained in such, hut loat in wind l 

STSSStf^. -■ 1’”“™' “ 

Kh The 1 is preserved also in the corresponding Ger- 
E *2, “elch-, eolch-, and in the Scotch 
The same formative s.lso appears m the general eliding, 
a Me e Mi ; <?• g* ledfrtic> love- ly. . 

Some' possessive adject™ have only the pr—d 
stem, without any formative element, e.g. s. 

, ,,i ; mar'm i ff- ^ *** ^ ; 1 ’ 

8UU-8. 


d) TOONOMIMAL ADVEBBS. 

a08. .Pronominal Adverbs are formed by tra, dha. 


-«• - W 

<rt-tra, ‘there;’ amu-tra,‘there;’ Wm, where^ 

‘where.’ z. i-thra, ‘here; aua-thra, there, 

^ thra ‘where.’ 1. ei-tra,‘on this side: itJ-tra, 
that side.’ go. /wm-thro, ‘whither;’ J/to-thro, 
‘Stler’ a. s. te-der, <**r $ probably pro- 
nounced as dh). e. whi-tYier thi- ther. 

d/m also forms adverbs of place. ^ 
assumes the form ha, e. g. v-ha, here; m tho 
fcu-ha ‘where?’ The preposition sa-Ta. a, with, r. 
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ivrav-3a, "here/ etc, 1. perhaps in~de, "from there/ 
etc. go. hva-th, or kvor d, "where; 1 alja-Xh, "else¬ 
where; 1 ;am-d (a.s. geon~A, e. ycm-der), "there; 1 
i-th, 4 hut.’ 

to forms adverbs expressing 6 origin 1 or 4 source/ e. g. 
s. feu- t&s, "whence? 1 £d-tas, 4 thence; 1 $/d~tas,"whence. 1 
gr, 7 ro-.Se^, "whence; 1 ro-Sfey,"thenceo-2fej/, "whence. 1 
1. perhaps (c)tt 7 i~de," whence;” de, in-Ae >" thence. 1 The 
full form appears in swarf/a-t&tt ; 1. ccefi-tus, " irora 
heavengr. iv-TOfr 1* in-tu®, 4 within. 1 

da forms adverbs of time , e, g. feoda/, 4 when r 
fa-da'/ thenya-d&V when ;* $te-da, 4 oncesa-da\ 
4 always ta-dk'~nim , "then; 1 i-*da/-n£w, "now. 1 In 
the Vedas, i-da\ gr. perhaps 7ro~T€, "once; 1 to-tc, 
4 then / o-re, " when; ’ perhaps also y~8rj 9 4 already/ for 
r r 8r) =c }ja-da\ with a long vowel, like r'i-7rctp for yarkrt 

thaw, thd , ti, form adverbs of manner, e. g. s. fect- 
tham, 4 how ? 1 f/~tham, " sorMyd-thk, " otherwise ;* 
tot ha, "so; 1 yd-tha, "as; 1 sawd-fhA, 4 every way 
£-ti> 4 sod-ti (prep.), 4 over/ 4 beyond; 1 u-t (prep.), 
"upwards. 1 : z. ui-ti, "so. 1 1. i-t&m, "likewise; 1 awi- 
tem, "but; 1 i-ta, "so; 1 aliu-ta, i~ ti, 'ic-ti, 

u-ti-nan?, 'u-ti-que. Sanskrit d#£ appears in 1. a-t-awue* 
"primitive ancestor. 1 
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X. VERBS. 


a) THE CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS. 

2,09. The verb Is the most important part of speech. 
It, sometimes forms a complete sentence by itself, and no 
opinion or determination or wish can be expressed with¬ 
out it. It undergoes a greater variety of c hanges than any 
other word! Iu. some American languages it is said that 
a single verb may appear in six thousand different forms. 
So great a variety does not exist in any Indo-European 
language; yet in Sanskrit about a thousand possible 
forms, without including participles, may be assigned to 
one verb. In Greek, and still more in Latin, the number 
is very much reduced. In modern languages, the ana¬ 
lytical method has brought the verb to an almost 
Chinese simplicity. An English verb, for instance, does 
not assume more than half a dozen different forms; and 
when we remember that the same word at one time 
had all the varieties which are found in the Sanskrit 
verb, we gain some idea of the great change which has 
been gradually made in lie language of man. The 
method pursued has been the analytical, not the syn¬ 
thetical. The progress has been from the complex to 
the simple. History does not present to us a language 
growing out of a rude state, developing new forms, and 
in process of time acquiring expansion and symmetry. 
On the contrary, we see that it is most perfect in its 
earlier history. We see its ornamental leaves gradually 
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f ill off, its pliant branches broken, and ultimately but 
little remaining besides the gnarled trunk. 

What is thus illustrated in language as a whole, is 
specially illustrated by the changes which the verb has 
undergone. Our examples, therefore, will necessarily 
be drawn chiefly from the older languages, and be com¬ 
paratively few from those now spoken. ^ ^ 

A verb may consist of several distinct elements. The 
Latin verb avidbantur, for example, may be thus di¬ 
vided : am- l-ba-nt-u-r. Of these parts, am is the root 
which appears in all the forms; vnxa is the stem of 
several tenses, etc.; ba is the sign of the Imperfect 
Tense; nt m the sign of the Third Person Plural; and 
r is the sign of the Passive Voice, whilst u is merely a 
connecting vowel inserted betweeu the consonants nt 
and r, without affecting the sense of the word at all. 
Again, in arnarentnr, re, like ba, represents the Im¬ 
perfect Tense, but differs from ba in denoting also the 
Conjunctive Mood. 

In verbs, therefore, besides the root or stem, there 
may be expressions for Voice, Mood, Tense, and Person. 


b) THE THEEB VOICES. 

2 . 10 . There are three Voices, so far as the meaning 
of verbs is concerned. The Sanskrit has separate forms 
for all three; in other languages there are only two 
forms, and in some only one. 

The three forms are the Active, Middle, and Passive. 
In Sanskrit the Active is called pa/rasmaipadam, 
‘affecting another,’ from parasmai. Dative Singular 
of para, ‘another/ and padam, from the root pad, 
i fall; ‘ foil upon.’ It is so called because the action 
expressed by the verb is not aimed at the acting person. 
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at some one else,, e. g. v I strike/ i. e. not myself/" 
some one else. The Middle is called in Sanskrit 
atmanepacUim, ‘ self-affecting^’ from atm an ^ Dative 
Singular of diman , 6 self/ and partem . In this case 
the person acting is also the object acted upon, which, 
as there is no such verbal form in English, has to be 
expressed by the addi ion of a pronoun, e. g. ‘ I strike 
myself* 

The terms Active and Middle are clearly inappro¬ 
priate, for the Middle is as active as the so-called 
Active; and the word Middle, in itself, conveys no 
notion of the thing intended, but merely that us in 
Greek, where this term is chiefly applied, since it is in 
some things like the Active, and in some things like the 
Passive, it. may be conveniently supposed to be half¬ 
way between them. But these terms are so widely used 
and so generally understood, that we shall adhere to 
them. 

211* In Sanskrit the Middle is distinguished from 
the Active by the endings affixed to the stem; e.g. the 
Third Person Singular lias -Zi in the Active and -U (for 
tci-f i) in the Middle. The Passive has the same ending 
as the Mid tile, but ya is inserted between it and the 
root. Hence for Mid. *U we have P^ss. -ya-tA, e.g. 
from the root dwisb, 4 hate/ 3 Sing. Act. dive'sh-ti, 

* he hate*’ (somb one else); Mid. dwesh-te, c he hates 
himself/ Pass, dwesk-yd-le, ‘he is hated’ (by some 
one else). 

In Greek the Middle form is also used to express the 
Passive voice, e. g. 3 Sing. Act. tvttt-si (for rvirr-v-'r;), 

‘ he Strikes ' (some one else); Mid. and Pass, tott c ~rai, 
‘he strikes himself’ and f he is struck’ (by s' mo one 
else). There are, however, a few special Passive forms. 

In Latin likewise one form serves for both Middle 
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’assivo verbs’. It consists in affixing the reflexive 
pronoun $0 to the Active. We thus from the 3 Sing. 
Act. arrmt obtain armt-use, the u being introduced as 
a connecting vowel between the consonants, or tu may 
be a modified form of the pronoun used to express the 
Third Person Singular, which in Sanskrit is ti, in (dreel: 
au These latter instances make it probable that in 
Latin also, at an earlier period, a vowel followed such 
forms as amat. Which of the abovo explanations of u 
is adopted will depend on the period in the develop¬ 
ment of the language at which it is supposed the Middle 
and Passive were firmed, whether before or after the 
loss of the vowel in the personal endings. It is, further, 
one of the euphonic laws of the Latin 1 mguage, that 
5 between two vowels is softened to r, and hence from 
amaiuse we obtain amat are, and from this again, by 
the very common loss of the final vowel, amatur. 
Such forms ending in r occur both as Deponent verbs, 
which exhibit instances of Middle verbs (i. e. verbs with 
both Active and .Reflexive meaning), and as Passive 
verbs. 

ZX2t» The above will perhaps throw some light upon 
the formation of the Middle verbs in Greek. For 
w hilst in Lafcip s between two vowels is usually soft¬ 
ened to r, in Greek, when occurring in the same position, 
if is entirely dropped. Indeed, the reflexive pronoun 
itself, in Greek, is already changed from erg or oi to £; it 
is therefore easy to suppose that -raai would become 
This view gains confirmation from the fact that 
it brings the Greek and Latin languages into agreement 
where they have been supposed to be utterly at vari¬ 
ance ; for they thus appear to agree, not only in each 
l aving one form for both voices, but in both having the 
same form. 
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^ Bopp .regards the Middle forms in Sanskrit and 
Greek as resulting from the repetition of the personal 
pronouns, i. e. & -m.L -st, -te, etc., for mawi, s<m, tali, 
etc.; gr, -crat, -tm, etc., for futfu, acuri, ran, etc. 
Hut this supposes not only the dropping of n and t, 
■winch may perhaps be referred to general Laws, but also 
ot m, which cannot be so justified. Besides, whilst this 
method cannot have originated the Latin forms, the 
employment ot the reflexive pronoun 'may have origi¬ 
nate ' both the Sanskrit and Greek, as it certainly lias 
the Latin, forms, 

i he following are the endings of the singular in the 
present tense: 


1. 

Act. 

Sariskrit- 

mi 

Greek. 

fit 

Latin. 

m 



Mid. 

6 

fiat 

r " 

from ma;d 

0 

Act. 

si 

at 

s 



Mid. 

m 

aai 

via 

/Sasi 

3. 

Act. 

ti 

rt 

t 



Mid. 


rat 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person drops both m and s, and 
then contracts a + i, as is usually done, to 4; the Second 
and Third Persons merely drop s, and make the same 
contraction ot the vowels. In Greek all three persons 
are perfectly regular, there being in each only’the 
omission of <r, which always takes place when it would 
be between two vowels. The preservation of a, though 
m the Active it is weakened to i, is owing to the fact 
that it whs followed by a consonant. The same pheno¬ 
menon appears in Sanskrit, te being for ta+i, whilst the 
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e ends in t L 


In Latin the First Person is move 
rnultilated than in Sanskrit. The personal pronoun is 
altogether lost, and only the consonant, (r) of the re¬ 
flexive pronoun preserved. In the Second Person the 
personal pronoun appears as ri fox* si, the s being 
changed to r between two vowels. This has caused the 
reflexive pronoun to retain its original consonant (s). 
The usual change to r is prevented by the fact that the 
previous syllable (rise) begins with In the Third 
Person the final vowel is dropped. The personal pro¬ 
noun appears as tu> the reflexive as r. 

In the examination of these few forms we find a 
striking illustration of the uses of Comparative Gram¬ 
mar. What one language has lost the others have pre¬ 
served. Thus the original forms may be constructed 
out of the fragments which are scattered abroad in 
various places, and what has become obscure in each lan¬ 
guage may be explained by the help of the rest. In the 
above instances, the on which has disappeared from the 
Sanskrit (e) and the Latin (r) is preserved in the Greek 
ffxtu)', the final vowel which is lost in Latin remains 
in Sanskrit and Greek, nnd the a which they have lost 
the Latin has retailed. 

The forms in the plural ate the following: 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin, 


1. Act 

mas 

fXSV 

mus 


Mid. 

mulid 

fid)o 

mur 

from mahasi 

2. Act. 

tha 

re 

_ — * 


Mid. 

dhwe 

<r$e 

— 

„ dhwasi 

3. Act 

nti 

vri 

nt 


Mid. 

ntd 

vrat 

ntur 

„ ntasi 


misr^ 
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Sanskrit all three persons have dropped s, as m 
the singular, arid contracted the vowels a, % in a regular 
way, to L In Greek the reflexive pronoun is entirely 
lost, except that the Third 'Person preserves i like the 
Sanskrit The a of the First Person also shows that it 
was previously followed by the reflexive pronoun* From 
the Latin language alone it .is not easy to say how the 
First Person (mur) was formed. If the vowel was 
originally short, mur may be merely the termination of 
the Active, with the necessary change of s to r, and the 
following part dropped; mur being, therefore, for mur- 
uri. JBut the tendency in the language, which caused the 
final syllable of all words ending in one consonant to be 
considered in later times aa short, leaves us at Liberty 
to suppose that the vowel, in this case, may have been 
originally long, and have arisen from tbe contraction of 
two vowels. A similar change of to u appears in 
the ending of the Genitive Plural of nouns. (See 
Sect 165, p. 128.) The ending uvdr would thus he for 
muur , where the first s of rnususi is dropped, and the 
second preserved as r, the final vowel being omitted as 
usual. This point, which the other two languages above 
referred to leave in doubt, may be cleared up by a re¬ 
ference to the Lithuanian, which retains several forms 
elsewhere lost. In that language the corresponding syl¬ 
lable is long, which Schleicher (Compendium, p. 122) 
regards as exceptional, and as resulting from the affix¬ 
ing of a consonant to the short vowel of the Active. It 
is evidently the result of contracting two towels to¬ 
gether. Lith. y&me=I. vehlmu s, the final consonant 
being lost. Lith. v&mess 1. vehimxxr. The re- 
loxive pronoun is here preserved as s, the Tide in Latin 
which changes it to r, or that in Greek by which it is 
♦hopped, not applying in this case in Lithuanian. The 
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because originally the ; 

only followed by a consonant («), but also by another 
vowel, as is manifest from the Active plural in the V&Iaa, 
-masL These two vowels contracted together form e, 
and by affixing the reflexive pronoun we obtain mes 
1 . m/tir. 

This view is confirmed by tho second person singular 
in Lithuanian, e.g. vcz *» = 1. vekeris, in which 6 does 
not arise from the preservation of an originally long 
vowel (Schleicher, Comp, p. 122), but from the con¬ 
traction of two originally short ones; for both the vowels 
ir the corresponding Latin word, and in similar forms 
in Sanskrit, are short. The pronominal sign, which is s 
in Sanskrit and r (bet ween vowels) in Latin, is dropped 
ih Lithuanian as it is in Greek, rvirr-jj being for tv'jtt- 
eaai, and that for rxmr-ecracn. We have here again an 
illustration of the way in which languages supply each 
other’s defects. The Greek preserves the vowel of the 
reflexive pronoun as i subscription, and loses the con¬ 
sonant (y), whilst the Lithuanian preserves the conso¬ 
nant and loses the vowel (is). There is the same mutual 
relation between Greek and Latin in the Third Person 
Plural, i. e. vrai from, vraai, and ntur from nturi. 

The Second Person presents the greatest anomalies; 
but, whatever view be adopted as to the origin of the 
Middle forms, these anomalies still remain in Sanskrit 
and Greek, whilst the Latin language’ avoids them fay 
satisfying itself with pa rticipial "forms ending in mini 
— gr. -fisvoi, s. -manas. 

The dual forms are s 
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Sanskrit. 



Greek. 


1 2 3 i 2 3 

j\ct, vas thas tas (grr) rov r rov 

Mid. vahe the « /«.%,. rr.%v <r&av 

la Sanskrit, as far as regards .the reflexive pronoun, 
Hie dual exactly coincides with the plural. In Greek 
the s of the pronoun, instead of being dropped, as in 
the plural, appears to have changed to v, as it did in 
the First Person Plural Active, fuv for fist. 

The secondary forms exhibit a still greater abbrevia- 
Hon than the primary in she Middle us well as the 
Active. 

In the singular we have : 


% 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

m 

V 

in 


Mid. 

M 

firjv 

r 

from masi 

2. Act. 

s 

$ 

s 


Mid. 

thas 

cro 

ris 

„ msi 

3. Act. 

t 


t 


Mid. 

ta 

TO 

tur 

„ tasi 


In Sanskrit the First Person has e, as in the primary 
forms for the first conjugation, but reduced to i for the 
second. The Second Person has th for the persona; 
pronoun, which is t in the pronoun, though s in the 
verbal forms. The consonant of the reflexive pronoun 
is preserved, but the vowel lost as in Latin. In the 
Third Person a shows the pronoun formerly was added, 
for when nothing followed, ta was reduced to ti or t. 


THE MIDDLE VOICE 

, again* the First Person preserves fx of the 
personal pronoun, whilst v of the reflexive pronoun is 
changed to v> just as in the Active First Person Plural, 
-fiev for fjbfz9* in this case, therefore, pip is for fxys 
from fAiicn. The o of the Second and Third Persons 
indicates the previous presence of the reflexive pronoun 
in the form of v. 

In Latin (lie secondary do not differ from the primary 
forms. 

In the plural we have: 



Sanskrit. 

G reek. 

Latin. 


1. Act. 

ma 

fJLZV 

rnus 


Mid. 

mahi 

fxsSa 

mur 

from ruahasi 

2. Act. 

ta 

re 

— 


Mid. 

dhwam 

crSe 

— 

dhwasi 

3. Act. 

n, s 

V 

nt 


Mid. . 

nta 

VTO 

ntur 

„ ntasi 


In Sanskrit the First and Third Persons have merely 
reduced a -f i of the primary forms to i and «. The 
Second Person preserves the consonant, and drops the 
vowel of the reflexive pronoun, as in the singular. The 
8) however, is reduced to a nasal (m), as in Greek. 

In Greek the Third Person only differs from the 
primary forms; and here the o, as in.(he singular, indi¬ 
cates the previous presence of v for cr of the reflexive 

* 

Greek. 

(flSV) TOP T7]V 

fj,z§o v <r%v aSrjv 


jUUJHJUJI. 

In the dual we have : 
Sanskrit. 

Act. va tarn tarn 

Mid. vahi tham tam 
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^Mie nasal in both these languages appears to be from 
the reflexive -pronoun. 


c) PERSONS. 


12313* The terminations which denote the First, 
Second, and Third Persons, are amongst the most inte¬ 
resting and instructive phenomena of language. They 
are most of them easily analysed, ami illustrate the 
progressive transformation of grammar. They consist 
of the personal pronouns affixed to the verbal stems. 
The personal endings appear sometimes in a fuller, 
sometimes in a more mutilated form, and may accord¬ 
ingly be distinguished as heavier or primary, and 
lighter or secondary, endings. The former are affixed 
to the principal tenses (in Greek), viz. the Present, 
Future, Wd Perfect; the latter to the secondary tenses, 
viz, the Augmented Preterites (Imperfects and Aorists), 
as well as the Non-Indicative Moods, except the Let 
and the Greek Conjunctive. In Latin the First Person 
Singular preserves m of the lighter forms, e. g. amabam, 
c I was loving 'amm , 4 1 may lovebut has lost mi of 
the heavier forms, e. g. amo , 6 1 love; 5 amabo , 4 I shall 
love ; 5 amavi , 4 I loved. 5 The other parts have dropped 
the additional rowel (i) of the heavier forms, and thus 
the two classes in Latin are alike. In Gothic the 
heavier forms have preserved t and nt (as th and nd) 
of ti and nti, whilst the lighter have dropped the 
t which had no v^wel, after it. Compare bair-i~th, 
4 he heareth, 5 with s. blmr-a-ti; bair-ci~nd? i they bear, 5 
with s. bluir-anti; but bair-ai with s, bMr-e-t, 4 lie can 
bear.’ As in Latin, in the First Person Singular, mi has 
disappeared, but rn has been preserved (as a). Compare 


misT/f r 


THE FIRST PERSON 
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M bear,’ with s» bhar-a-rai, but bcti/r-a- u, Mean 
bear,* with s. bh&r-6y-ara. 


The First Person Singular . 


The first personal pronoun has two stems, one 
for the Nominative case and the other for the oblique 
oases. The latter is ma> and in the weakened form -mi 
is employed m the primary, and still further reduced to 
-Yu in the secondary forms, as an affix, to denote the First 
Person Singular of verbs. The following instances are 
taken from the ten classes of Sanskrit verbs ; 
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THE FIRST PERSON 


1 



xfc primary forms always lengthen the Characteristic 
vowel of the first conjugation to d, whilst the secondary 
forms leave the vowel short The reason seems to be, 
that the heavier ending mi requires a stronger vowel 
to support it than the lighter ending m. The ending 
is made lighter in the secondary forms probably in 
consequence of the word being lengthened, here by the 
augment, and in the moods by the mood vowel. 

Though the connecting vowel of the first conjugation 
is not lengthened in the secondary ns it is in the primary 
forms, yet, on the other hand, a connecting vowel is 
introduced in the second conjugation, where m would 
otherwise follow a consonant or half-vowel. 

In Greek the primary forms have -^l u in the verbs cor¬ 
responding to the Sanskrit second conjugation, and « in 
the verbs corresponding to the Sanskrit first conjuga¬ 
tion, where the connecting vowel may be supposed to 
be lengthened, according to the analogy of the Sanskrit, 
and -pu dropped* Thus we have '(cnrj-fit, 4 I stand/ and 
(fiep-ay, i I bear/ In the secondary forma -v dccurs as 
the usual Greek equivalent for the Sanskrit m when 
final, e. g. in the Imperfect iTrrj-is, c I was standing./ 
and s-<pep~o-v, 6 1 was bearing/ 

In Latin this ending is almost universally lost, and -6 
left, like the m in Greek verbs, in the primary forms, 
e. g. Present srio, ‘I stand fev-o , 4 1 bear/ There are 
a lew exceptions, such as *,/-m and. i/nqua-m, and even 
there only m, not is preserved. In the secondary 
forms m is preserved as in Sanskrit and Greek (v\ e. g. 
Imperfect sioJba-m, 4 1 was standing/ and fereba-jn , 
6 1 was hearing/ 

In Gothic the primary forms present only one in¬ 
stance of the preservation of -m for mi in the substantive 
verb rim, 4 1 am; 5 and thus the work of destruction hag 

o 


■VERBS 



,, ms further than even in Latin. In the other instances, 
g. bmr-a, ‘ I bear,’ etc., a is weaker than a> and f- in 
Clreek and Latin. The secondary forms, however, pre¬ 
serve u for m, and in tins vocalising of the consonant 
the language has again proved weaker than the Latin. 
Compare bair-a- u, ‘ I may bear,’ with 1. fer-a-m. 

In Anglo-Saxon eo-m, and in English a-m, we lmve 
likewise the consonant of the original ending in a single 
word only. Elsewhere there is no trace of it. 

The following list illustrates the formation of the 
First Person Singular: 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Oothic. 
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The First Person PlumL 

Z1S* The nominative plural of the pronoun in the 
Vedas Is cmnS, probably for masme, from ma-sraa-l, 
including the pronominal particle sma. If this be the 
origin of the verbal affix, it has in most easel been 
greatly curtailed, which would not be surprising; for 
the addition of it as a whole would render the verbs 
very cumbersome, and we have seen that language re¬ 
sorts to many devices to prevent this. The Vedas have 
the ending -masi , and the Zend mhi , e. g. v, dad- 
mtisi and z. ckid& mahh ■* we give.’ They are the nearest 
approach to the supposed original masrae. In Sanskrit 
the primary forms have -mas, sometimes ~ma, and the 
secondary forms regularly ~ma. The connecting vowel 
of the first conjugation is lengthened as in the singular, 
e. g. l>hdr-&-ma& and bhar- hraa, 1 we bear;’ sarp-d- 
mas and sarp-a-ma* ‘we creep;’ d-bhar-a-ma, ‘we 
were bearing.’ The Greek has -fits in older,, and din- 
leetic words, but elsewhere -fisv in both primary and 
secondary forms. The change of s to v is unusual, but 
not without example in other parts of the language, 
e, g. lp7r-o-/zess ‘we creep;’ < p£p*o~fxe c we bear;’ {-(pep- 
o~jj.€$ 9 c we were bearing.’ The Latin, likewise has but 
one form of this affix, i. e. - mas , e. g. npy-i-m us, 
fer~i- mus ,fer~c-ba~inus. In Gothic the primary forms, 
as in the singular, have suffered greater los.- than the 
secondary. For the Sanskrit -rnas of the former we 
find only m, whilst the Sanskrit -ma of the latter is 
preserved entire, e. g. bo/ir-a-m, ‘we bear,’ and hair- 
rri-ma, 4 we may bear.’ We see here the same relation 
between the endings and the previous syllable as in the 
Sanskrit forms bo'dh-a-mi and d-bddlt-a-m ; i. e. the 








The First Person Dual 


£16, The Sanskrit has -vas for the primary and ~va 
for the secondary forms, differing from the plural affix 
in substituting v for m, a, change which hikes place in 
other parts of speech as well. Indeed, the plural of the 
first personal pronoun itself presents an instance of it 
in the nominative : vaya/m may be supposed to be for 
mm/am, of which am is an affix as .in y{iy-am, We 
have, then, may or ma 4 % which would be written 
■me, and differs from masmti (ma-sma+i, the supposed 
original of the Veda form asme) only in the absence of 
the particle sma, which is uniformly absent from the 
nominative in Sanskrit, mi would then correspond to 
te, Nom. Plur. of the third personal pronoun. If, 
then, v has resulted from an earlier m, the dual may 
bo regarded as sprung from the plural. The first conju¬ 
gation lengthens the connecting vowel to a , as in the 
'singular and plural, e. g. &/idr-ti-vas, ‘we two bear;’ 
bhar-e-r a, * we two may beard In Gothic the Conjunc¬ 
tive has -va like the Sanskrit, e. g. bair-ai~v a, c we 
two may bear;’ the Present Ind. ~ds from a-as, and this 
from Or-vOsS, e. g. tair-ds, 4 we two bear,’ of which, how¬ 
ever, properly only -as belongs to the affix ; the Prete¬ 
rite has -ft for uu, and this for u~v, and again for u~tya 9 
e. g. mag- u, ‘ we both could.’ Here, again, only one v, 
belongs to the affix. These cases also furnish instances 
of the stronger syllable supporting the heavier ending, 
and vice versa. In Anglo-Saxon the verbs have no 
dual forms. In Greek the place of the First Person 
Dual is supplied by the forms of the First Person 
Plural. In Latin there is no dual. 


miSTfiy 



Sanskrit. 

Gothic. 

8-vas 

sij-u 

bMra-vas 

bair~6s 

v&ha-vaa 

vig-os 

gya-va 

sijai-va 

bh&re-va 

bairai-va 

avaha~va 

vag-ii 


English 
we two are ? 

we two beau’ 
we two carry’ 
we two may be ’ 
we two may bear* 
we two were carrying 1 


The Second Person Singular. 

217 . The second personal pronoun is in Sanskrit 
t u:a (probably from tu), a weakened form of which, -si, is 
employed as the verbal affix. The change of the conso¬ 
nant to -6 is shown in the Greek pronoun, which is sv. 
The secondary forms further reduce this affix to s, and 
euphonic laws in some oases change si to shi. The cor¬ 
responding forms in Zend are -hi (for si) and which 
is sometimes represented by -o as in the nominative of 
nouns, e.g. s. bhdva si, z. bcsva hi, ‘thou art;’ v. Irrio'- 
shh z. I&r&nui&hi, ‘ thou makests. abrds (ftbravis), 
z. means, ‘ thou spakest;’ s. prd'zrdvaya. 8 , z. frazra - 
vayd (6 for as), ♦' thou didst cause to heard In Greek 
the full form -<n is found in old and dialectic forms, 
e. g. Doric #<r-cr£ * thou art f but usually the i is drawn 
back into the previous syllable, which is frecpiently the 
case iii the Greek language when the consonant be¬ 
tween it and a preceding vowel is not dropped, e. g. 
X a ip t0 for X a ? L( °' Thus both the primary and secondary 
form in Greek end in $, e. g. rvrrrc-LS (for rvirr-s-av), 
‘ thou Btrikest,’ and hvrrr$~§ 9 * thou wast striking.’ 
In Latin likewise we have only -s in both primary 
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and secondary forms, e. g. atnciB, ‘thou lovesfc; ama- 
bas, ‘thou wast loving.’ The vowel, however, in the 


amt 1 , 


primary forms may be supposed, as m Greek, to be 
incorporate ! in the'preceding long syllable of the vowel 
gtetne, but preserved as a connecting vowel after the 
consonant stems, as in leg-iB, ‘ thou readest,’ etc. , The 
Gothic also has the t wo forms -is and -a: gr. 2 %2-tS 
compared with go. viga-is, ‘thou earnest,’ and gr. snj-t 
with go. sijai-s, ‘ thou mnyest, he.’ 

The original consonant of this affix: was t (twa), and 
by a euphonic law in the Germanic languages this letter 
causes t of the root to become s: hence the Gothic 
verbs whose roots end in a dental terminate in si in the 
Second Person Singular, e. g. wist, ‘ thou knowest,’ 
from the root vid; hoist, from the root bhuL The same 
compound d was afterwards added to other verbs, and 
regarded os the normal ending of the Second Person 
Singular. This fact explains the st of the corresponding 
English and German forms, e. g. bring st, bvoughte St, 
praise st, praised st. In art the s has been softened 
to r. The st in the Latin Perfects is owing perhaps 
to a similar cause. In the Greek forms faHa, ‘thou 
wast,’ and olc^a, ‘ thou knowest,’ the dental affix of the 
latter has changed S of olSa to a, and in both cases a 
has changed the following t to 3. In several words, 
such as stadia, ‘ thou saidst.,’ for s, cr3a has been 
used in imitation of olcrSa, just as in Gothic st has 
been used for f. 

The Imperative of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
and of the fit conjugation in Greek, has an aspirated affix, 
i. e. -dhi (sometimes weakened to -hsi) in Sanskrit, -dht 
(sometimes weakened to -di) in Zend, and -2ft in Greek. 
This affix clearly contains the original dental of the 
pronoun, as does also the J.atin T' uture Imperative 
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‘love thou,’ etc. But wheneo 
.'-piration in the former languages? In 
aspiration often serves aa a substitute for a. 
be so in this case : could it in the other languages, and, 
if so, from whence came the a? 

The reduplicated Preterites have -, in which the 
aspiration may have resulted from the euphonic influence 
of some consonant in a particular case, and afterwards 
have been generalised, by a process similar to that which 
gave rise to st in the Germanic languages. Bopp traces 
the aspiration to the w of the original pronoun. 

The Second Person Singular is illustrated in the 
following list: 



THE SECOND PERSON 


comes the 
0 reek the 
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Sanskrit. Send. Greek. Latin. Gothic. English. 



&valia-s avaz-o veheM-s - ‘ thou wast carrying' 




TUB SECOND FEJtSON 


2 


The Sceond Person PlumL 

2X.fi. The Sanskrit and Zend lioth liave 4hn in the 
primary and 4a in the secondary forms; the Cheek has 
-Tff, the Lat m 4i% and the G oth ip 4h, in Loth primary 
and secondary forms. The Latin has 4e in the Im¬ 
perative. There are no remains of it m English. 

This ending seems to be formed from the singular of 
the personal pronoun, for the stem of the plural is yu. 
The aspiration in the Sanskrit and Zend may have 
originated in some euphonic peculiarity of these lan¬ 
guages. It appears as a vocal aspirate in the Middle 
forms dlmfi and dhmm. We have thus both aspirates 
in the plural, as we have noticed them in the singular. 
The Gothic th is the regular representative in that lan¬ 
guage of an older t The Anglo-Saxon has likewise 
th (dh), iveorthadh, <ye become.* In many cases this 
form is lost, and the Third Person is used in its stead. 
The 8 in the Latin forms is difficult tq account for. 
Bopp suggests that it may be a remains of the particle 
sma in a plural form, twasm&', similar to the a sine' 

(.nasm6) of the First Person Plural. 

The following list contains examples of the Second 
Pen on Plural: 

■> 






Snaskrit. Zend. Greek, Gothic. Englub 



&valm-tam - eiys-rov - ‘ ye two were carrying 







The Third Person Singular. 


2i&0« The third personal pronoun is ta. This, in 
Sanskrit, becomes ~ti in the third person singular of 
the primary forms (4u in the Imperative), and 4 in 
the secondary forms, e. g. ddddti, 4 he gives;’ dadyd% 
‘he may give/ In Zend the ending is -ti and d, e. g. 
dadhditi and dmdhy&d. In Greek the primary forms 
have for the verbs in <n, and for the verbs in ~a> 
the t being dropped in accordance with a general eu¬ 
phonic law. The forms in which t is changed to <x, and 
so preserved, are older than those in which the r is lost. 
Both the first person and the third (-<» and e), when 
compared with the earlier forms ~/u and (-tl or) -an 
how the destructive effect of time. The original ~tl is 
preserved in the substantive verb iari, owing probably 
to its being preceded by a hard consonant. The ending 
has altogether disappeared from the secondary forms. 
According to the analogy of the other languages, and 
of the other personal endings in Greek, (he secondary 
forms would end in -r, but this letter, when, final, is 
almost universally dropped, e. g. MSrocrt, 4 he gives •/ 
TvTTTsi* 4 he strikes ’ (for tot tts-ti) ; erime , 4 he was strik¬ 
ing 5 (for ZTinrTS-'r). In Latin both forms have -f, the 
primary forms having dropped the final vowel, e. g. 
dat (comp. s. d&claii) and d<& (comp. s. dadya't). The 
Gothic has -th in the primary forms, and nothing in the 
secondary, th is the regular Gothic representative of 
an older t It thus agrees with the Latin in the primary 
forms, but has Suffered greater* loss in the secondary 
forms, e. g. rt!th f 4 eateth and sijai, compared with 1. 
*ht ) 4 he may be/ In. Anglo-Saxon the primary forms 
have likewise th, which is lost in the secondary. The 
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English agrees with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
e. g. eateth in the Present and ate in the Past tense. 
The tk has in later times become reduced to s. This 
change of sound has become generalised in the German 
language, where s usually stands in place of th> which 
would be the proper equivalent for an English t and for 
an older d, e, g» 1. quod, o. what, ger. was. 

The following is a. hat of verbs in the Third Person 
Singular: 
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The Third Person Plural 


<SL 


ZZ1. The Sanskrit has in the pr i mary forms for the 
Third Person Plural -nti (-oitu in the Imperative;; n is 
dropped in the reduplicated rerbs of the third class, 
probably to lighten the word at one end, as the redupli¬ 
cation makes it heavier at the other. The secondary 
forms have -n only in some cases and -s in others. 
Where the stein ends in a consonant the connecting 
vowel a (* before a) is inserted, e. g. tishtln- nti/ they 
stand -/Mam ‘they give;’ dhhmm, ‘ they were 
bearing;’ tishtUyu 8, ‘they.may stand. The Zend 
has -nti and -n in the two forms, with a connecting 5 
where necessary, e. g. kistenU, ‘ tliey stand,’ and hw- 
t > vrn ,«thev may stand.’ in Greek the primary forms 
have - VTL in earlier examples, with a connecting o after 
consonant steins. In later examples ri is changed to 
<n whilst v is vocalised, so that by it the preceding 
vowel is lengthened or changed to a diphthong. Hence 
the forms - oven, -den, e. g. Doric fhhoi/Ti, Attic BiSovcrt, 

I they giveDoric ’urravrb Attic iardai, ‘ they stand.’ 
In the Epic evrl and the Attic eten, e alone repre¬ 
sents the verbal root -er, whilst, in ehl, v of the ending 
is represented by t. In the Doric eovn the connecting 
vow.-l o indicates the presence originally of the full 
verbal root, making kcrovri. The secondary forms have 
-v, e. g. efapoir * they were bearing.’ The Latin has 
preserved -nt in both forms, e.g. stent, ‘ they stand;’ 
stent, *' they may stand.’ The Gothic Las -nd in tbs 
primary forms, in which d may have been pronounced 
dh, (the Gothic representative of an older <), as we have 
seen to be probable in other cases; or, as Bopp suggests, 
the change may he referred to a preference for the 
combination nd. The Gothic Preterite has -u-n. 
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-v-n in the Reduplicated 
Preterite, e. g. haihaitun, ‘ they were called,’ com¬ 
pared with s. d'MB, ‘ they were.’ It is important to 
notice the relation of the nasal and sibilant (n and o) 
in these cases. We have had other instances in the 
Greek forms for the First Person Plural (-pgv and •/*»). 
We shall find another illustration of it in the Third Per¬ 
son Dual. The secondary forms have ~na, in which they 
agree as usual with the Greek, but are inferior to the 
Latin in the loss of the t. No very satisfactory reason 
appears for the final a. e. g. stnd, ‘ they are;’ bai- 
rain a, * they may bear.’* In Anglo-Saxon nd is only 
partially preserved, and in modern English not at all. 

The following is a list of verbs in the Third Person 
Plural: 


<SL 
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Sanskrit, Zend. Greek. Latin, Gottk. English, 



dvaha-ii avaae-n ? st X o-v veheba-ut - Hhey were carrying’ 



miST/ty 



The Third 'Person Dual , 


The Third Person has -tas for the dual in the 
primary and *tdm in the secondary forms of Sanskrit 
verbs, e. g. bhdm tas, ‘ they two bear/ and dbharatkm, 
6 they two were bearing/ m and a seen; here to be inter¬ 
changeable, as wo found n and s in the Second Person 
Plural. The long vowel in -tarn may be owing to a 
similar cause to that, which produces k in the First 
Person Singular and Plural Present, i. e. -a-mi and 
-a-rnas, though it seems as if there must at some time 
have been an addition to -m in the dual to give it this 
power; for in the secondary forms of the first person 
-m has not this power, but leaves the connecting vowel 
short, as in dbharam . In Zend the primary forms have 
-to, e. g. vakhsayatb, f they two (i. e. the cloud and the 
rain) cause to grow/ There are no instances of the 
secondary forms* In Greek we find -tov in the primary 
and -TTjv or -tw in the secondary forms, e. g. < ptperov, 
c they two bear / i<f>epirr]V> ‘they two were bearing/ 
(pepe tcov ? ( let the two bear.’ The nasal v (the usual 
representative of the Sanskrit final m) occurs in all 
these instances. In Gothic there is no Third Person 
Dual. 

the following list contains instances of the Third 
Person Dual: 


# 



Sanskrit, Zend. Greek. English. 



U'Xi-Tvv £ they two were carrying ’ 
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<1 ) THE WEIGHT O.V THE PERSONAL ENDINGS* 

223. An important source of change in words lies 
in the difference in the weight of affixes which Bopp 
discovered while endeavouring to account for the change 
of vowels in the Germanic languages. He supposes the 
influence of this principle to have been recognised, hut 
only to a small extent, before the separation of lan¬ 
guages. The loss of the root-vowel of the substantive verb 
before the heavy affixes in Sanskrit, at the same time 
as it is retained in the Greek and some other languages, 
shows that no such influence was allowed to the heavy 
affixes as long as these languages formed one, e. g.: 


Sanskrit; 


Greek. 


Singular* 


f I am 
&~si 
as-ti 



ifi-pi (from ea-fd) 


Plural. 


s-mas 

s-tha 

s-4nti 


s<r-f/J s» 

4-<T-Tg 

(<t)*ih/ 


Dual. 


s-was 

s-thas 

s-tas 


for-Toi/ 


SCT'TOV 


After the separation of languages each seems to have 
followed the general tendency, but with some peculiar 
modifications. The stem usually retains its original 






Gr»'*Ic. Latin. English, 
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form, or is strengthened or enlarged, when the ending 
is light; but when the ending is heavy, the stem is 
commonly abbreviated. 

The following list shows this variety of operation : 
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root-vowel is preserved, though in a shortened 
form (o), in the Greek plural and dual, whilst in Sanskrit 
the corresponding forms have entirely lost the root- 
vowel. This is accounted for by the fact that in Greek 
the ending! are lighter upon the whole than in Sanskrit. 

A similar difference appears in the Imperfect. In 
the Aorist, however, in eases where the reduplication is 
not employed, the Sanskrit preserved the root-vowel 


long, the Greek short, as follows: 
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In the above list the 'Sanskrit seems to have suf¬ 
fered no diminution of the Aorist stem (except in the 
3rd Phn\), probably because the words, not having a 
reduplication, were not felt to need any such relief. In 
the Greek a different principle seems to have been 
followed, and the same reduction ot tlio stem has been 
made in the plural and dual as in the Imperfect. 
A similar difference appears between the Sanskrit 
bhci'mi , 4 1 shine,’ and the Greek </>?/u4 # 1 sa 3V both 
being from the same root, and conjugated in the Present 
and Imperfect Indicative as follows ; 
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ie omission of giina before heavy endings is ad. 
°,iev illustration of their influence, as in the following 
examples from the root i: n 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Singular. 

{ I go ’ 

sl-jJLl 

e~shi 

jf 

SL-S 

e-ti 

sl-<ri (-«) 

Plural, 

i-m&a 

L-fASV 

i-tM 

i-rz 

y-fmti 

L-dai 

Dual, 

i-vas 

— v . 

i-th&s 

l-TOV 

i~fcas 

V 

t'TO^ 


In (fothic the influence of the weight of the ending 

* — in r h Preterites - ^ wSEs 

though the ending is entirely gone, the guns, is pro- 
serv^ M in the Sanskrit reduplicated form UhlJda- 

Z * “ om,tted m tbe plural bit-um. Sve bit ’ a--, in 

the Sanskrit bihhicl-ima. The difference in Anglo- 

f'-scn » S T‘ I . ar ’ ^ x- and For the JLe 

ruison the 2 Sing. fon-et, ‘thou didst bind’ has the 

;! r0 ;|' f ™;V ( >vith th " lighter endin & ^gmally only 
Whilst lund-um, ‘we bound,’ has the weaker «. with 

he ^heavier ending. In Anglo-Saxon the 2 Sing, .and 
the I lux. both have w, burul-e and bund-um. The same 
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admits or prevents guna in G othic, just as we sav 
jfhe the case in Sanskrit and Greek, e„ g. from the root 
v id: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

Ang.-Sax. 

Sing. 

ve'd-a, * I know ’ 

olS-a 

vait 

wat 

ve'b-tha 

ola-fta 

vais-t 

was-t 

ve'd-a 

olS-s 

vait 

wat 

Plur. 

vid-mft 

tb-fJiSV 

vit-u-m 

wit-o-n 

vid-4~( tha) 

ta-TS 

vit-u-th 

wit-e 

vid-us 

ta-a-<n 

vit-u~n 

wit-a-n 


Dual. 

vid-vA 

vid-4-thus 

vid~a~tus 


la-rov 
ia~rov 


vit-u 

vit-u~ts 


The o in the Greek oi corresponds to Sanskrit a-, as 
well as the more usual « does, and therefore 04 is a pro- 

per equivalent for s. e (for a + i). 

In some cases, especially in Sanskrit, endings wiueh 
were originally heavy appeal' as light ones, because 
some of their letters have been lost or weakened, but 
their original influence on the root remains . e. g. db^- 
bhr-i has a lighter ending now than dbibhar-am^ yet 
the latter has guna and the former not -- the reason 
being that the guna was prevented in (Lbibhri by the 
Middle ending, of which i is only a slight remains. So 
also re in la-rs represents an originally heavier ending 
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m 3a in ola~3a ; the former therefore prevents. 

latter permits guna. 

The following is a list of the two classes of endings 
in Sanskrit and Greek: 


Light: mi 
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c(l) 

Tb 
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( T ) 

Heavy: vas 
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TO 

vahfi 

&th6 
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vahi 

atham 

atam 

juleSov 

c3ov 

<j3ov 

/ji*Sav 

cSov 

c3)jV 

rnahe 

dhwe 

nt£ 

main 

dhwam 

nta 

JJ,E3a 

crSe 

vrat 

H s3a 

c3s 

2 no 


The law which thus reduces or enlarges the body of a 
word to counterba lance the greater or less weight which 
has to be added to the end appears to have been almost 
as powerful in Gothic as in Greek and Sanskrit, whilst 
in Larin i<: has been comparatively inactive. This 
add; another instance to several already noticed in 
which the Gothic resembles the Greek language more 
than it does the Latin. 


e) CONJUGATIONS. 

The Conjugation refers to the manner in 
which the stem and ending of verbs are united together. 
Every variety of this kind, however, does not form a 
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act conjugation. Those methods which nearly re¬ 
semble one another are classified together, and thus 
but few separate conjugations appear in each language. 
The conjugations of two different languages rarely co¬ 
incide The forms which are classed together in one 
language are. distributed amongst two or three conju¬ 
gations in another language; ami those which in one 
are separated are united in the other. 

The Sanskrit verbs, as we have already seen, are 
subdivided into ten classes. These classes, again, are ar¬ 
ranged in two divisions forming two conjugations. The 
ground of this distinction is, that the verbs in one 
division insert some letter or letters between the roo: 
and the ending, whilst those in the other division add 
the ending immediately to the root. 

The first conjugation, in which a connecting letter or 
letters are inserted between the root and the ending, 
includes four of the ten classes. These four classes are 
1, 6, 4, and 10, The first nserts a and gunaes and 
accents the root-vowel, e. g. bd'dh-a-ti , ( he knows,’ 
from the root biulh ; the sixth inserts an accented a 
likewise, but omits guna, e.g. tud-d-ti , -he thumps’ 
(Engl, thud ), from tud ; the fourth accents the root 
without guna, and inserts ya , e. g. zuch-ya,-ti 9 ‘ he is 
clean,’ from zuch ; and the tenth inserts aya with 
guna, and accents the first syllable of aya } e. g. chdv- 
aya-ti, ‘ he steals,’ from ehur. 

The second conjugation, which affixes the ending 
immediately to the root , or to the root enlarged by the 
syllable nxi (mi), includes the other six classes, i. e. 2, 
3, 5, 7, 8, 9. The place of the accent is modified by 
the weight of the affixes. In this conjugation, the 
second class gunaes the root, e. g. dw&sh-ti, * he lmtes,’ 
from dwish ; the third reduplicates and gunaes the 
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e. g. Hhhar-ti, ‘ he bears,’ fro- J7if; the seve ^ 

_s na in the root, e.g. yunak-ti, ‘he joins,’ from 

yuj, j being changed to h by the influence of the hard 
■consonant /; the fifth and eighth, which n..«*y be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to one and the same class, affix nd, 
the gunned form of to the root, e. g. chitio ~tjfr 


Sl 


«lie gathers,’ from chi, and taob'-H, ‘ be stretches,’ from 


tan ; and the ninth adds m and (before ‘ heavy ’ endings) 
<n& to the root, % g. yun&'-ti, ‘he binds,’ and 
•mas, ‘ we bind,’ from yu. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three classes, viz. 2, 
3, and 7, which add the ending immediately to the root, 
and none to the mere unaltered root. 1 he 5,8, and 9 
might very appropriately be put with the first conju¬ 
gation, as inserting a connecting syllable.; for na of the 
ninth is as much a connecting syllable as ya of the 
fourth class, neither ot them affecting the sense ot the 
word. Indeed, we fiud that these forms are united 
under one conjugation in the Greek language. 

Z&B. The -a) conjugation in Greek answers to the 
first in Sanskrit, hut it includes also several other forms. 
Those which have e as a connecting vowel (o before 
nasals), without guna, like Aey (e. g. ‘ye say;’ 

\ey -o~ficv, ‘ we say ’), answer to the s. sixth class ; those 
which also guna the root-vowel, like <j> v y (e. g. <psw/-e-re : 
t ye flee; ’ <pevy-o~y.ev, ‘ we flee ’), answer to the s. first 
class. Such verbs as rdotreo belong to the s. fourth 
class; forTdcr-o-s-Te, ‘ye order,’ raa-ao-yusv, ‘we order,’ 
are for Tovy-nF-TS, Trvy-fco-jaev, iu winch cs and to are eijm— 
Valent to s. ya. The pure verbs, 1 . e. those in -etc, -oa>, 
-dee, belong to the s. tenth class, y being lost, unless 
perhaps • represents ay ; e. g. <j>tX-h-rs, ‘ ye love,’ By\- 
os-ts, ‘ ye show,’ and t t/a-de-rs, ‘ ye honour,' are for 
a(y)a-T«, i»;X-a(y)a-re, and riy.~o.ya.~ ts. But the -co con- 
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Ltior also includes such words as Sa/tti®, ‘ T hikf 
iieh belongs to the ninth class, with the vowel, how¬ 
ever, short, '..g* SdK' Vs*’re. In rvT-rs-rs we have the 
addition of ta to the root, which is found in none of 
the Sanskrit classes, as well as several other forms which 
are peculiar to the Greek’ showing that in the arrange¬ 
ment, of their conjugations each language', has acted 
independently- The general character of the -o> con¬ 
jugation Is that e (o before,nasals) connects the ending 
to die stem, as its equivalent a does in Sanskrit. 

The conjugation oirdfs this connecting' vowel, and 
adds the ending either (1) immediately to the root, with¬ 
out or with guna. e.g. ia-rf, ‘he is, 51 from ec r, d~<n, ‘he 
goes, from t ; or (2) to the root enlarged by vv (u), as in 
the Sanskrit fifth and eighth classes, but without guna, 
unless the long quantity be considered an equivalent for 
guna, •>. g. SeU-vv-trt, < he shows ; 5 or (3) to the root en¬ 
larged by V7J (ya\ answering to the ninth class in Sans¬ 
krit, e. g. Safi-vrj-at,, c he tames. 5 

It ihu ■ appears that although the arrangement of t,he 
conjugations is based in these languages upon the same 
general principles, yet that the details were not settled 
till after theyhad become separate and independent of one 
another. This is singularly illustrated in the treatment 
of the root yvj, the Greek equivalent for which is 
The s. form yu-na-k-H has no guna, and inserts rca in 
Hie middle of the root yu-j, whilst the gr. form fyvy- 
‘ he yokes,’ has guna in the root, and adds vv after 
the root. These forms do not appear to be the repre¬ 
sentatives of the same common original, nor to be 
delved one from the other,but to he independently con¬ 
structed out of similar materials and upon the same 
general principles. 

The Latin language has four conjugations. 

Q 
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however, three, i. e. the 1, 2, and 4, are on! 
vilifications of the tenth class in Sanskrit. They 
thus severally resemble the Greek verbs in -dm, -im, 
and -om, and, like them, should be classed in one conju¬ 
gation. The s. ay a becomes a + a or a in the first, 
a 4 - i or e in the second, and o i or $ in the fourth 
conjugation. The third conjugation in Latih includes 
a great variety of verbs taken indiscriminately from 
almost all the ten classes in Sanskrit. The fourth class 
is recognisable in the 1 Sing, of such verbs as cwpio, 
though the other forms are reduced to a resemblance 
with those verbs which belong to the sixth class; e. g. 
in cap-i-mus, only i intervenes between the root and 
ending, as in leg-i-mus. 

2*12*1» The Gothic language has preserved ya of the 
fourth class more completely than is done in Latin, in 
the forms ja and ji, pronounced ya. and yi. 

The resemblance between Sanskrit and Gothic, and 
their difference from the Latin, are seen in the followin '; 
instances: 









lubh-ya-thas haf-ja-ts 

lubh-ya-tas - 
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ii8. In the original construction of language it is 
evident that there was the intention of marking the 
difference of time by a corresponding variety in the 
forms of expression. In the Indo-European languages 
slight modifications in the forms of the same word 
were at first made to answer this purpose. 'Vi hat was 
the primitive meaning of the letters or syllables added 
to form tenses it is not easy in all cases to determine? 
bnt it is possible to classify the forms actually in use, 
and by comparing them one with another to throw some 
light upon this difficult question. 

Whatever the primitive signs of tense were, they |ave 
in progress of time been gradually mutilated and de¬ 
stroyed, so that they are almost as entirely obliterated 
from the leading languages of Western Europe as the 
original inhabitants are from its soil. The analytical 
method has completely established its power in this 
respect over a large part of the English language; but 
its operation has been so symmetrical as well as com¬ 
plete, that the English language has a considerable 
advantage over roost others with regard to the precision 
with which the time of an action can be expressed. 
We mention the subject somewhat in detail here for the 
purpose of reference when examining each particular 
tense. 

22>9. The three main divisions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, are presented in at least four 
different modifications, expressed by distinct forms of 
speech. For, in regard to each of these tenses, an action 
is represented as incomplete or complete at that time. 
Each of these incomplete or complete actions is either 
narrated or described. Thus there are furnished four 




'varieties for each tense. We will take the word ‘go’ as 
an example: 


formation of tenses 


2 - 


Present Tense , Incomplete 
Narrative: ( I go’ 
Descriptive: « I am going’ 


Complete . 

4 1 have gone 5 
‘ I have been going ’ 


Past Tense, Incomplete . Complete . 

Narrative: “ I went ’ * I had gone ’ 


Descriptive: ‘ I was going ’ * I had been going ’ 


Complete. 

( I shall have gone ’ 

*I shall have been 


Fvture Tense , Incomplete . 
Narrative: ; I sh dl go ’ 
Descriptive : 6 1 shall be 


going’ 


going ’ 


The difference in regard to time between the primary 
divisions is very obvious: f went ? cannot be used of to¬ 
morrow, nor ‘ shall go ’ of yesterday. The distinctions 
expressed by the secondary divisions are not so great, 
but still they are considerable. For instance, the 
Nai —dve forms may express a single action, and the 
Descriptive a succession of actions; the former may 
denote what is done at once, the latter may express the 
continuance of mi action through a long space of time. 
Again, the idea expressed by the Incomplete is very 
different from that expressed by the Complete forms. 
6 1 gain an advantage ’ denotes that I am ’ at present 
receiving the advantage, but may not have yet required 
its full amount. On the other hand, ‘ I have gained an 
advantage ’ denotes that 1 have no more of that ad van- 
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acquire, but that at the present time the gain is 
complete. 

There are many ways in which the difference between 
these four modifications of the same tense might be 
illustrated, but the above will sufficiently answer the 
purpose of showing how methodically and completely 
the analytical method expresses the relations of time. 
We have no less than twelve different forms for as 
many varieties of tense. The end is gained in modem 
languages by means of auxiliary verbs, which is charac¬ 
teristic of the analytical method; but inmost of the 
languages under our present consideration the synthe¬ 
tical method is employed for the same purpose, and 
seems to have been employed exclusively in their original 
structure. It consists in making various inflexions of 
one verb answer the end which we have seen accom¬ 
plished by means of auxiliaries. 

The same primary distinctions of time, viz. Past, 
Present, and Future, belong to both systems. We begin 
with the Present, as containing the simpler forms. 


The Present Tense. 

230 . The incomp! and the complete are distin¬ 
guished as Present and Perfect, but no distinction of form 
is made in the older languages between the narrative 
and descriptive of the Present. 

The first of the above twelve forms has no auxiliary, 
therefore properly no indication of time. It is doubtful 
whether it is the same in the synthetical system. Some 
suppose the strengthened forms of the Present tense were 
intended to denote the present time; others suppose that 
they contain no such meaning, hut that, the present is 
sufficiently, indicated by the absence of all reference to 
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any other time. We v/ill first take an example ot the 
Present Tense Indicative from the first Sanskrit conju¬ 
gation, in order to illustrate this difference of opinion: 
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of the connecting vowel. In examining these forms, 
we see that between the root of. the verb and the 
personal terminations different vowels are inserted, 
which, however, have probably all originated from the 
same. In Sanskrit they are a and (before Labials) a ; 
in Zend a, (before Labials) u, and i) in Greek e and 
(before Nasals) o; in Latin i and (before n) u ; and in 
Gothicand a. The prigin of them all is the a winch 
appears in Sanskrit. Is this merely a * connecting 
vowel, or is it intended to express the Present tense. 
I,t cm. hardly be the latter, because it is used also in the 
Past, i. e. tire Imperfect tense. Again, in other verbs, 
syllables containing also a consonant are similarly in¬ 
serted, and with a greater variety in Greek than m 
Sanskrit. Are we, with Pott, to regard these as the 
grammatical expressions' of the present time ? If so, 
why are they also used in Past tenses (e. g. the. Imper¬ 
fect), and why is such a variety of forms adopted to 
express one idea? Off the other band, if they are not 
intended to express the relations of time, for what pur¬ 
pose are they inserted ? 

In regard to guna, Bopp thus expresses himself in 
tho second edition of his Vcvyl. Crniin'rildtik, vol. ii. 
p. 378: 

•Icannoi ascribe a grammatical meaning to the guna. m the 
conjugation of Sanskrit and its sister languages, but explain it as 
resulting merely from a desire for fulness of form which causes 
the lighter vowels i and «t,obe strengthened—to be propped up as 
it were — by prefixing a, whilst a itself, being the heaviest vowel, 
needs no foreign help. If; os is done by I'ott (Et. Eoisc/t. i 60), 
guna be regarded in the Present and Imperfect as an expression 
of the continuance of au action, a difficulty will he felt, w ic 1 10 
also found in the fact that guna is not confined to these tenses, 
but, in verbs with the lighter stem vowels i and a, accompanies 
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c root through almost all tenses and mood,, not only in Sanskrit 
but u1: • in its sister languages in Europe, wherever this mode of 
forming diphthongs is preserved at all. As, for example, in 
Greek, XieVtf and fitvycj cannot free themselves again from the t 
inserted in the roots Xiuy^t/y, except so far that f is changed to o 
in \f\oi7r(i t and the Aorjst iskmvpy e<pvyop has the pure root, which 1 
cannot ascribe to the meaning of this Aorist, but. to'the circum¬ 
stance that the Second Aorint generally inclines to preserve the 
original form of the root, and hence sometimes has a lighter but 
sometimes also a heavier vowel than the other tenses, as jn erparrov 
as compared with Zrpt-ipa and /rpeirov, v In meaning, too, the Second 
Aorist agrees with the First, and yet the latter retains the guna 
if it belongs, to the verb at all. Considering this inclination of the 
Second Aorist to preserve the root unchanged, the distinction 
between i'.ch forms as i\iirop t nj>vyov., and the Imperfect, 

cannot be found in the circumstance that the action of the Aorist 
is not represented as a lasting one, whilst, on the contrary, in the 
Imperfect and Present continuance is symbolically indicated by 
guna.’ 

I f, then, as seems the more likely, these letters and 
syllables inserted between the root and the personal 
ending were not intended as expressions of time, the 
Present tense contains no indication of time. A state¬ 
ment is supposed to refer to the present time when it 
does not expressly refer to any other. The fact that a 
distinct .indication of time is given with the .Past and 
the Future naturally suggests the idea that there may 
he something, analogous in the Present. And yet it is 
not difficult to conceive that a necessity for it niight be 
felt in the one case and not in the other. We feel no 
need for any expression to s yw that ‘I go’refers to 
the present; hut it it is to refer to the future, we feel the 
need of adding a word to state this: ‘ I shall go.’ There 
is, therefore, a close analogy in this between the old aud 
modern languages— between the synthetical and analy¬ 
tical systems. There is, moreover, a striking similarity 
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and the ex¬ 
pression of number in nouns; for whilst the number 
is specially indicated in the Plural and Dual., t here is 
nothing to denote number in the Singular. We thus 
see in the original representation of cense and number 
the operation of the same mental laws. 

The Imperfect Tense . 

2 . 31 . The Imperfect Tense generally coincides in 
meaning with the first and second forms of the Past in 
the table on page 229, viz. ‘ I went’ and 6 1 was going.* 

The Imperfect includes the Single-formed Augmented 
Preterite in Sanskrit, and the Imperfect in Greek and 
Latin. 

The following examples are from t he first, conjuga¬ 
tion : 
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j, xtv .root and the connecting vowel, i. e. bhar, a, are 
the same as in the Present. The personal endings differ 
only in being the light instead of the heavy forms, 
which is probably intended to compensate for the addi¬ 
tional rowel which is prefixed to the word, viz. a- in Sans¬ 
krit and 1- in Greek. This prefix, which is called the 
Augment, constitutes the only essential difference pf 
the Imperfect from the Present in form; and as it is 
universally preserved, it is evidently for the purpose 
of denoting the difference in meaning, which is also 
uniform. The difference is that of past instead of 
pre-smt time; therefore the Augment is the sign of the 
Past tense. 

When the secondary endings were fully identified 
with the Past tense in the Indicative, they were felt to 
]je a sufficient distinction from the Present, and hence 
we find the Augment in many cases omitted. In Zend 
the Augment is usually wanting, e. g. in the first conju¬ 
gation, z. fratkiizaht, ‘I showed’ = s. dpradSzcvyam, 

11 caused to showin the second conjugation, z. da- 
(Iciivh — s. ( I put. In Latin, whilst the 

Augment is omitted, a syllable is inserted between the 
connecting vowel and the personal endings. This 
syllable ba is probably a part of the substantive va b 
n. 5 it appears in the Perfect fui, or an older form fua. 
From this ba would come by changing u to b, and 
dropping the preceding consonant, as is done in ^o~clbaui> 
for dvL-eUum. The omission of the Augment, and the 
insertion at the same time of a weakened form of the 
substantive verb, are not confined to the Latin language. 
The same is done in the Armenian, Lithuanian, and 
Slavonian. In this, however, all these languages rather 
resemble in form the Greek Weak (First) Aorist and 
Sanskrit Multiform Augmented Preterite than the 
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_ effect; for those also, as we shall see, insert the 
substantive verb, though they preserve the. Augment at 
the same time. In the Latin third conjugation the 
connecting vowel is lengthened, merely in imitation of 
the long vowed in the other conjugations. 

In the cases already noticed the Augment, preced¬ 
ing a consonant, forms an additional syllable, and it 
is therefore called the Syllabic Augment. When pre¬ 
fixed to words beginning with a vowel, it is usually 
contracted into one syllable with the initial vowel of 
the word. It then does not form an additional syllable, 
but increases the time of that already existing, and is 
hence called the Temporal Augment This latter will 
be illustrated in the Imperfect tense of the substantive 
verb, whose root is as- : 


Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Sing. 

a's-a-m, c I was 9 


er-a-m 

aVi-s 


er-a-s 

a'te-i-t 

?/-v 

for ye-v^cr-s-v) 

er-a*t 

Plur. 

a's-ma 

9)(<r)-fj.ev 

er-a-mus 

a's-ta 

?5(cr)-T£f 

er-a-tis 

a's-a-n 

fyr-a-P 

er-a-nt 

Dual. 

a's-va - — • 

a's-tam 

7/(<r)-rov 

— 

a' s^tam 

^(<T )-T>]V 

— 


In Sanskrit the connecting vowel i has been changed 
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a, probably iu imitation of the Aorist. In Latin 
a and Ci resemble the usual Imperfect forms in ba and 
bd., s becomes r, as usual in Latin; hence er-a-rn, etc., 
are* for es-a-m, etc. In Greek the s is dropped in a 
similar position, and two syllables are then contracted 
into oner, e. g. v-v for v-o-v , and that for f,<s-o-v, ?)-s tor 
and that for r)<r- e - s , etc. In the first syllable 
s. fa is for a-aa\ gr. r/a for i-ltr; 1. er is short, from 
the Augment not being used, but« and d represent ba 
and ba in other Imperfects. 

Z32.. The most satisfactory explanation of the Aug¬ 
ment appears to be that which represents it as the 
negative particle, applied to denote that an action is 
not now going on, and thus suggesting that it was going 
on before- If we say * he shot a bird, it is evidently 
implied that he-is not now shooting it. So, in the cele¬ 
brated phrase ‘ fuit Troja/ the assertion of the past is 
made to imply a denial of the present There ‘was a 
Troy,’ or there ‘has been a Troy,’ is used to denote 
‘ there is a Troy no longer.’ But if we say ‘ he is not 
shooting,’ it does not suggest that he once was; and yet 
perhaps it is merely habit which makes the implied 
idea more natural in the one case than in the other. 
It. maybe objected that the negative particle appears 
as an before a vowel and a before consonants, whilst the 
Augment is a in both cases; but the appropriation of 
the particle to a special purpose may easily be suppose d 
to have been connected with a modification of lorm. 

\Ve have seen that in several languages where ^ the 
Augment is omitted a part, of the substantive verb is 
inserted as a characteristic of the Imperfect tense. 
We can easily see how that verb may denote the futu¬ 
rity of an action, for the difference between ‘he leaves’ 
and ■ he is to leave’ shows it at once. The former ex- 
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nothing be added to it, is supposed to apj 
to a present action or to a habit which includes the 
present; whilst the latter evidently excludes the present, 
and leads us almost instinctively to supply an expression 
of some future time, as 1 to-morrow.’ Again, it is pTO- 
hably only habit, which makes it seem more natural to 
us that prefixing the substantive verb to the Infinitive 
should form a Future Tense than a Past Tense. In 
Latin we shall see that it is inserted in the verb to form 
both. 

We thus find two means of indicating past time iu 
the Imperfect Tense, viz. the negative particle in the 
Augment, and the substantive verb in the Latin ba. 

In the Sanskrit word anutiamds, ‘ supreme,’ used of 
the Divine Being, the negative particle an is prefixed 
to uUamds, the superlative of ut, and meaning ‘highest;' 
but uttamds means the ‘highest in comparison with the 
rest,’ whilst anuttamds means ‘ not the highest in com¬ 
parison with the rest,’ because too high to be compared 
with any, and hence * supreme.’ So also aneka, ‘many,’ 
is formed by the negative particle being prefixed to 
b'hi, ‘ one,’ so that ‘ not one ’ means ‘ many.’ Indeed, 
the same thing is illustrated in the phrase ‘not one, but 
many.’ Such an undoubted use of the negative particle 
removes part of the objection to supposing the Augment 
to be of the same origin. 




The Aorist Tense. 

£ 33 . The Aorist agrees generally in meaning with 
the first, in distinction from the second, of the four forms 
of the Past in the table on page 229, ‘I went,’ in dis¬ 
tinction from ‘ I was going.’ In this tense, however, we 
shall find both a great variety of form? and a considerable 





<_«»«=• Jity of meanings. The term Aorist, or * Indefinite, 
is most appropriate'in the Greek language, to which it 
•waa originally applied, and from which the name is de¬ 
rived- It is used to narrate, as the Imperfect is to 
describe, the events of the past. In Sanskrit Urn Aorist 
comprises the meanings of the Greek Imperfect and 
Aorist; and the Latin Perfect expresses the meanings 
of the'Greek Aorist and Perfect. 

In Sanskrit there are seven forms of the Aorist, hence 
'called the Multiform Augmented Preterite. They are 
divided into two classes, the first of which, corresponding 
to the ‘Weak’ (or First) Aorist in Greek, includes four 
forms: the second class, corresponding to the ‘ Strong ’ 
(or Second) Aorist in Greek, includes throe forms. The 
Augment is prefixed in both classes. 

The four forms of the first class all agree in 
this, that they insert the* substantive verb as between 
the root and the personal endings. Thejftrsi form adds 
the substantive verb mv.aedidtely to the root, hut the 
root is subject to guna or vriddhi, e.g. d-nai-sh-i-t, 
c he led,’ from ni ; the second adds the suhst. verb to the 
unaltered root, e. g. d-diksh-a-t ‘ he showed, from 
diz; the third unites the suhst. verb to the root by 
means of the vowel i, hut the root is subject to gnna 
or vriddhi as in the first form, e. g. d^sav-i-8h-a-W, 
< i bore,’ from sn; and the fourth adds a reduplicated 
form of the subst. verb immediately to the unaltered 
root, e. g. d-yd-sish-a-m, ‘ I went,’ from yd. 

This increase in the body of the word subjects the 
personal endings to great changes, so that in many 
cases they are recognised with difficulty. 

The following list contains an example from each ol 
the four forms Tn the first class of Sanskrit Aorist;;: 
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Zend is but scantily supplied with exampicMf 
IhTAorist tense, The following, however, are instances 
in the first class: mwh&ta, ‘he spoke, like the a. Mid. 
&mansta, ‘he thought,’ from the root man-, rust,a, ‘he 
rose/ from rudfu 

la Greek the 6 Weak ’ or First Aorist furnishes mi- 
merons examples formed upon the same principles 
as those in Sanskrit, but apparently by an independent 
action 5 e. g. 2S«*a, ‘ l showed ’ (J&iot), agrees with 
i'tdil - h-a-m in adding the subst. verb immediately to 
the root, but differs from it in the root being subject to 
guna, i. e. SetK for Bik. 

In Latin this class of Aorists is represented by those 
Perfect tenses which are formed by adding 8 to the 
stem, e. «•, dm (dic-si), the Augment being lost, as in all 
cases'in Latin, and the personal ending dropped, as it is 
also in Greek in the 1st person sing. Licsi, therefore, 
is the exact counterpart in Latin of (a)-chk-sh»a~{m) in 

Sanskrit. _ . . r 

In the following list these Greek and Latin words, 

which represent large classes, are compared with the 
Sanskrit second form: 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


fidik-sh-am, ‘ I showed ’ SBm-tr-a 


eSeitc-a-a dic-s-i (dixi) 
eZeuc-a~as dic-s-Ld 

Bsift-cr-s dic-s-i fc 


6dik-sh-as 

ddik-sh-at 


&dik-sh-ama 

&dik-sh~ata 

iidik-sh-an 


sheiK-cr-aiiev dic-s-imus 
£ZeU-<r~a'T6 dic-s-istis 

UsiK-a-av dios-erunt 
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Greek. 


Latin, 



Dual. 


&dik-sh-ava 

iclik^-atam 

&di.k*sb-a$tm 


$8slfc-<r-arov 
sSsifc cr-drrjv 


The irregular personal endings of the second person 
sing, and plur.in Latin may be supposed to have sprung 
from some false analogy, or from some particular case 
of euphonic influence, as other irregularities have arisen 
(sec 217 ), rather than, as Bopp supposes, that they are 
the representatives of the Middle endings which in Sans¬ 
krit are -thm and -dhwam. 

23*>, The second class of Sanskrit Aoriats includes 
the 5, 6, and 7 forms. They are distinguished from the 
first class by not inserting the substantive verb, and 
from the Imperfect by not using the stem of the pre¬ 
sent tense, but the pure or verbal root. The fifth form 
affixes the personal endings to the root, e. g. d-ild-m, 
< I gave/ from (Id ; the sixth inserts a between the root 
and the personal eliding, e. g. a~bhar~a~m, 6 1 bore,’ 
from bhar or bhr : rbe seventh reduplicates the root and 
inserts a, e. g. d-papt-a-m, ‘ I fell/ from pat. 

In Greek the fifth is represented by such forms as 
s~8a>~v, the sixth by such as a-\i;7r-o-v, and the seventh 
by such as s-Trsfiv-o-v. 

The last form is doubly represented in Latin by such 
Perfects as cucurri , tutudi , and cecini , and by such as 
have a long vowel in the first syllable, which may be 
explained from reduplication, e. g. cepi, fregi, feci, leg!, 
f&iti, seali, vidi, fugi, for ee-fipi, etc,, from ceeipi, 
etc. 

In Zend we have an instance of the seventh form in 
ii nl/rudhiicha, ‘ thou didst grow/ from v idh> where the 
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2,36, The Sanskrit! and Greek both have reduplicated 
forms which differ from the seventh form of Aorists in 
having no augmen t, e.g.: 


s. Aor. &-pcipt(X wi) from pat; Pert, bubo'dlui, trom budh 
gr. „ k-KSK\6fi/T)V, ,, ks\; „ K&KXrjKa, „ tca\ 

The Sanskrit reduplicated forms generally correspond 
in meaning to the Greek Aorists. In Latin the redupli¬ 
cated forms of the Perfect are mixed up with those of 
the Aorist under the general name of Perfect Tense; for, 
as the Latin language has no augment, these two tenses 
do not differ in form. They are also identical in mean¬ 
ing, and both equally include the Aorist and Perfect 
significations. 

The meaning of the G reek Perfect is that of the third 
form of the Present, or the Completed Present, in the 
table ou p. 229, ‘ 1 have gone.’ This meaning is included 
in the Latin Perfect, but not in the Sanskrit. The latter 
language employs compound forms, such as gat o' smi 
for gatas asmi,‘gone am 1 > = 1 have gone; uktdvan 
a mu, * possessed of speaking am I = I have spoken. 
TMs employment of auxiliaries bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the general usage in modem languages. In¬ 
deed, the employment of a possessive adjective and of 
the verb have, which also denotes possession, indicates 
nearly the same mental process in both forms. In many 
instances the Sanskrit language resorts to a circum¬ 
locution, in which the passive participle and the instru¬ 
mented case of the personal pronoun are used, e.g. 
gataox (a*ti) asmd'l , ‘ done by me/ similar to such 
English forms as c it has been done by me,’ for ‘ I have 
done it.’ 
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The mode of reduplication was perhaps uni¬ 
form at first, but it has become subject to great modi¬ 
fications in course of time. The reduplication now 
appears more or less defective and obscured. In some 
languages it can scarcely be recognised. 

In Sanskrit, when the root begins with a single con¬ 
sonant, tne reduplication consists of that consonant 
and the vowel following it, e.g. bti-bandha, 6 1 bound,’ 
from bandh. If, however, the consonant be an aspirate 
or a guttural, the aspiration is omitted and the guttural 
changed to a palatal, e. g. bubhmja, 6 I bent,’ from 
bhuj; vhakv/ra, M made/ from hr. When the root 
begins with two consonants, only the first is taken; or 
if the first be a sibilant and the second a mute, the 
second is taken, e. g. cha -fa'&nda, < I wept/ from 
brand ; pa -sparza, ‘ I touched/ from eprk When the 
vowel is long, it becomes short in the reduplication, and 
of two vowels only the second is taken, e. g. pi-praya, 
‘ I loved/ from pH ; bu -bo'dha, ‘ I knew/ pres, btt- 
dami for baudami . Thus the general principle of 
taking the first consonant and the vowel foU owing it 
for the syllable of reduplication is subject only to such 
modifications as render the syllable lighter, and so make 
its subordinate character perceptible to the ear. 

The Zend, on the whole, resembles the Sanskrit, but 
with considerable irregularity in the vowel of the re¬ 
duplicated syllable. 

In Greek the same general principle and modifica¬ 
tions hold good, with the exception that when a verb 
begins with a sibilant followed by a mute, the sibilant, 
in the form of the spirit us asper, is reduplicated, e. g. 
e-arrrjtca, ( I placed/ So in d(f>i<rra\Ka for dir-koTaXtca, 
* I sent away/ the aspiration is for the a of redupli¬ 
cation. In many cases the reduplicated consonant is 
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fyaXtca, ‘I sang;’ scf>3opa 9 ‘I spoilt’ 
The vowel is made light in e~a<ya, I broke;’ i-ovprjtca, 
( minxi.’ The general employment of this vowel e in 
reduplication, instead of the various vowels in Sanskrit, 
snows a decay of vitality. 

In batin the reduplicated forms are fewer. They 
follow the above rules with some exceptions* Two 
initial consonants are preserved in reduplication, but 
lightened in the root, e. g. spo-pondi, * I engaged/ from 
spondeo. The root vowel is retained in reduplication, 
e. g. t u-tud% ‘I struck/ from tundo , except when it is 
a, which, being the heaviest vowel, had more need of 
being made lighter than the others : hence ce~emi 9 
( 1 sang/ from demo ; €G~cidi, ( I fell/ from cado. 

In Gothic the reduplication is preserved, but the 
compound terne is also used for the Perfect. The first 
of two consonants is reduplicated; but when a sibilant 
is followed by a mute, they are both repeated, e. g. 
skai -slcaith, ( I separated.’ The vowel always becomes 
ai. The root vowel e becomes 6, e. g. gai~rjrat, ( 1 
wept/ except in &ai~zlep, M slept/ In vdhs, stMh, 
from valisja, standa , reduplication is omitted. The 
general tendency to contract reduplication and root 
into one syllable has produced in many tliv appearance 
of unreduplicated verbs. Even in Sanskrit there is the 
commencement of this reduction of two syllables to 
one, e. g. ten-it’d for tatan-wa ; Fed- trad, * we sat,’ for 
8a8 (d-ima ; go. set-urn for saisett-um. 

In Anglo-Saxon scet as compared with sit , and in 
English sat as compared with sit , have a heavier vowel, 
and only in. this preserve an indication of the double 
syllable. 

2.38. The personal endings in Sanskrit are those of 
the secondary forms, but still further weakened in con- 
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being burdened with a prefixed 
a-, a-; PL i~ma, a-, u-s; 
tir-wt'tt-cr, a-tus. In Sanskrit- the first and third 
persons angular and the second person plural end in a, 
entirely losing the personal signs m, t, and fa. The 
second and third persons dual, thus, tvs, approach nearer 
to the primary forms. The third plural has pre¬ 
serving s in place of the usual n of the secondary 
forms, tha in the ’second singular appears in some 
Greek forms as Sa, (ol<r-*)a) } and in Grot hie as tk. 


babandha , ( I bound/ 

Sing. Plur. Dual. 

baMndh-a babandh-i-mft babandh-i-vd 

babandh-i-tha babandh-a babandli-a-thus 

baMndh-a babandh-us babandh*-<x-tus 

In Greek the personal endings are: S. a> a-y, 5 ; 
PL a-Tf, a-cn\ I). — . a-ror, a tov. The singular 

shows a similar abbreviation to the Sanskrit, but has the 
usual a in the second person. The vowel 0 in the dual 
corresponds to u in Sanskrit. The plural has the pri¬ 
mary endings, except that the third person has a foray 
instead of ov for ov. 


riruTra, Vi have struck/ 


Sittg. 

Plur. 

Dual. 

Tsrvw-a 

7£TVTT-a-H&V 


rsTV77~a~? 

TtTU7T-a-Tt 

TSTV7r-a-rov 

TeTCTT-g 

imm-d-crL 

TSTinr-a-rov 
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the First Perfect k, or f in its stead, is inserted 
between the stem and the ending, e. g. 7 rs<piX'r)-/c~a j 
rerv^-a (for rsrvi r- f -a). 

The Gothic has; S. PI. U-m, u-th , u~n ; 

P. 4, u»t8, —. In the singular the connecting vowel 
is lost, which was preserved in Sanskrit and weakened 
in Greek, t of the second person agrees with the 
Sanskrit and -differs from the Greek, The connecting 
vowel appears in the dual and plural asw. In the first 
person dual u is for uu, out of s. a-va . The second 
person plural preserves the consonant (th) as in Greek, 
which is lost in Sanskrit. The final vowel of the per¬ 
sonal endings is in all cases lost, a of the root is 
changed to u in the plural, because of its being fol¬ 
lowed by heavier endings. When i in the root is for 
an original a of the present, the past tense has e, and 
this from the contraction, of two syllables into one, as 
in Sanskrit ten-imd. for tatan-ima. So go. set~um tor* 
saisat-um. 

In the following examples, as compared with the s. 
babdndha , the reduplicated syllable is lost: 

hand , 6 1 bound.’ 

Plur. 
bund-u-m 
bund-u-th 
bund-u-n 


Sing. 

band 

bans-t 

band 


Dual. 

bund-ii 

bimd-u-ts 


In Anglo-Saxon the endings are reduced almost as 
much as in English, e. g.; 

Sing, band, 4 1 bound ’ 

bund-e, 4 thou boundest’ 
hand, 4 he bound ’ 

Plur. bund-o-n, ‘bound,’ for all persons. 
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Jgo ^ 1, VERBS 

,, root vowels i and u have guna or vr 

/in Sanskrit and Gothic, but only in the singular (that 
is, before the light endings), e. g. & bibhaSda , ‘ I bit/ 
from 6/iici; h ubh&iija, 4 1 bent’ (how), from hkuj ; 
go. 6ai/, from 6/7:; 6au#, from Anglo-Saxon 6a/, 
from 6/6; 6eaA, from 6/yy. In the s. 66v//, j is for h; in 
the go. bug, g is for gk, as we have seen in several other 
cases, and this is represented by w in the e. 6<n',\ The 
Greek carries guna through all numbers, e. g. 7nrrol- 
SapLev, TretyevyafJt'Ev, etc. 

2.30. Verbs of the tenth class (i. e. those which 
insert aya\ as well as causative and derivative verbs 
generally, do not admit of the reduplication of then¬ 
roots, but form a verbal noun in -u, to which in the 
accusative case is affixed the Reduplicated Preterite 
of the substantive verb as or bhu, * be/ or of hr, 4 put/ 
4 make/ e. g. chdraya'mdsa or choraya'h chokara, 6 he 
was stealing; ’ ; he made ’ or 4 did stealing/ for 6 he 
stole/ from c/nir, chomya. 

Other verbs of a similar meaning to hr were used in 
this way. One of them is dka, 4 put’ or ‘do/ which 
appears in the formation of the past tenses of the Ger¬ 
manic languages. The Gothic sdkidedum, 4 we sought/ 
has in the ending -ded-uvi the reduplicated form of this 
verb, whilst the singular soki-da, * I sought/ has only 
one syllable. The Anglo-Saxon $6h~te has te, d is 
changed to t by the influence of the preceding conso¬ 
nant h, which here has taken the place of L Though 
this consonant is not now pronounced in the word 
sought, yet the change which it once produced of d to t 
is still preserved. In English the whole of this is re¬ 
duced to the letter d, which is the regular, or 4 weak/ 
form of the past tense, e. g. praizc-d, 6o?m-d, etc. 

The verb thus abbreviated in the formation of a 




THE PEBFECT TENSE 


x iculnr tense is used separately in English to make 
emphatic tenses, both present and past, of other verba, 
e. g. ‘ he does praise,’ ‘ be did, praise.* In sbk-i-do, i 
represents Sanskrit ay a, but there are verbs in Gothic 
which affix the auxiliary immediately to the root, as in 
Sanskrit some verbs not belonging to the tenth class 
affix a similar auxiliary, especially such as begin with 
a vowel (except d) long by nature or position, e. g. 
Ud'h chdcdra, ‘ I ruled,’ from iz. So in Gothic brah-tu, 
‘ I brough-t; ’ skul-da, ‘ I shoul-d; ’ vis-sa for vis-id,, 
‘ [ knew, 1 * ‘ I wist.’ The changes in the d are caused 
by the preceding consonant. Four ‘weak’verbs drop 
the i (for ay a): thah-ta, ‘thougli-t hauh-ta, ‘bougli-t;’ 
vaurh-ta, ‘wrough-t;’ suh-ta, ‘sough-t;’ a. s. Ihilh-te, 
bdh-tc, worh-te, and sdli-te. The exact correspondence 
of the English with the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon terms 
is one of the most interesting phenomena of language, 
showing the preservation of a peculiar form through 
many centuries, whilst the language has been under¬ 
going great changes in almost every department. These 
fossil-like remains, imbedded in modem speech, per¬ 
petuate the evidence of a former organism and vitality 
which no longer exist. 

The same auxiliary, but not reduplicated, appears in 
the Greek First Aorist,, and consequently also the First 
Future, Passive, as e. g. ir6<f>-Sh)-v, I was struck ; 




Tv<f>-%r)~<To/xai) c I shall be struck. 

The following examples show the reduction of the 
reduplication and root to one syllable in the plural 
and dual: 





VERBS 



sa&Vd-a, 6 1 sat - 

sas&t-tha 

rasa/d-a 


Plur; 

sed-i-md 

sed-d 

sed-tis 


Dual 

s&I-i-va 

sM4.-thuff 

sed-4-tus 


<SL 

Gothic. 

(sai)sat 

(sai)sas-t 

aai-sat 


sSt-u-m 

s6t-u-tk 

sfet-u-n 


set-u ? 
slt-u-ts 


The following examples show the guna or vriddhi 
in the singular (in Greek throughout the tense ij with 
the loss of the reduplication syllable in Gothic : 


Sanskrit. Gothic. 

Sing. 

Lihhaid-a,‘ I bit ’ bait 
bibhaid-i-tha bais-t 

bibhaid-a bait 


Greek. 

7r87roi$-a, ‘ I trusted 9 

T'GTTOlS-a-S! 

TTZTTOlJl-e 


Plm. 

bibhid-i-md 

bibhid-d 

bibhid-us 


bit-u~m •jrsTroiS-a-f.LSv 

bit-ll-th TTSTTOiS-a-TS 

bit-u-n TnnrotS-cicn 


Dual. 

bibWd-i-vd 

bibhid-d-thus 

bibhid-d-tus 


bit -11 —— 

bi t-u-ts mirciS-a-rov 

- TTfiTTO^-a-TOV 




THE PLUPERFECT TESSE ZiiT 

The Pluperfect Tense , 

2 ,‘10- The Pluperfect corresponds in meaning to the 
third form of the Past in the table on p. 229, i. e. ‘ I had 
gone.’ 

The Sanskrit has no special form for this tense, 
as it. has none for the Perfect, from which the Pluperfect 
would be formed; and to express the meaning it em¬ 
ploys a gerund or the Locative Absolute. 

In Greek the Pluperfect is formed from the perfect 
by prefixing the augment, just as the imperfect is formed 
from the present. The endings cause some difficulty. 
-uv, -m, -si, etc., maybe for the imperfect tense of the 
substantive verb yv, rj^, 7 , etc. This would involve a 
repetition of the augment which appears in the initial 
f, but would make the Greek strikingly resemble the 
Latin forms cmav-eram, ( I had loved,’ etc. Or u may 
be for as, in the same way as in el-fil = s. as-?n?*; and 
Latin er in. amav-er-am may be regarded also as equi¬ 
valent to as in the Sanskrit verb. This view is con¬ 
firmed by the third person plural, hsrvfy-Bcr-av, ‘they 
had struck,’ where the root of the substantive verb is 
preserved as in l<r-yu,eV. It is true that the a in the 
same part of the imperfect and second aorist of verbs 
in fxi (e.g. eSiSa-cr-av, 6 they were giving;’ iho-cr-av, 
‘they gave’), and in the Latin perfect (e. g. fuc'unt, 
i they were’— fu-es-unt), at first sight* suggests a doubt 
whether the <r in the third person plural of the Pluper¬ 
fect implies its previous existence in the rest oi the 
tense; yet the Latin Pluperfect again removes the doubt, 
for it has er in all parts of the tense. The absence of 
the substantive verb in the middle and passive may have 
been occasioned by the greater weight of the endings. 

In Latin the uniform correspondence of the iatter 





misr/ty 



VERBS 

pa.rv'of the Pluperfect with the imperfect of the sub¬ 
stantive verb eram, etc., at once suggests that, er is for 
Sanskrit as in dsmi. The general practice ot dropping 
a preceding in favour of a succeeding vowel supports 
the division arnuv-er-nm, in preference to amave-r-ain, 
whilst in the Conjunctive amav-is-sem is may he as 
exact a representative of s. as, as er in the Indicative, 
for s. a often appears both as i and as e in Latin; so that 
the difference between os-sera and the latter part of 
ainay-is-cfem would be unessential. 


Sing. 


Examples. 


(‘ I had struck ’) 

(‘ I had loved ’) 

Greek. 

Latin. 

STSTV(f)~itt-V 

amav-er-am 

8Tf.rv<p~ei~$ 

amav-er-as 

8TBTV(f)-5t 

amav-er-at 

irerv(f>-SL-^sv 

. amav-ev-amus 

8TiTV<p-El-7£ 

amavver-atis 

^TSTvcp-sa-av 

aiuav-er-ant 


Plur. 


The conn cting vowel a is needed in all the forms in 
Latin because: the consonant of cr is everywhere pre¬ 
served, but it is needed only in the 3 Plur. m Greek 
because a of «r is preserved only there. 

The Future Tense. 

7A0 a. The Future is oue of the principal modi¬ 
fications of time expressed by verbal forms. In Sanskrit 
there ave two modes by which it is expressed. 

1 The first consists in affixing the present tense ot 
the’substantive verb to the abbreviated form of the 





THE 1<UTI T IIE TENSE 

fed, i and i were probably identical, one form serving 
express both meanings. The English word go has 
evidently also expressed the idea of f to wish/' The 
evidence of it, like many other original meanings, is 
preserved in provincial or vulgar forms of expression, 
e. g. 6 1 did n’t go to do it/ for i I did n’t intend to do it.’ 
That this meaning may easily be adapted to express 
futurity is evident from such English phrases as * lie is 
going to do/ etc., in the sense of c be will do/ etc. We 
have here the substantive verb, ‘ is/ and the participle 
of the word ‘ go/ used to denote the same as the Sans¬ 
krit s~ya in the Future tense. 

A similar use of ya appears in the formation of 
verbal participles corresponding to the Latin forms in 
- due , and denoting necessity or duty, which differs little 
from futurity. In the Greek verbal adjectives in ~t sos, 
denoting the same as the Latin forms in -due, this very 
ya was perhaps originally contained (like the Doric 
Futures in -so) for -nw, and that for -s-ya-mi), i. e. r&s* 
for t ~w~s, and this for T~yas. These two meanings of 
ya, 6 duty’ and * futurity/ meet together in the English 
word shall, which in the present tense is used to express 
the Future, * I shall go;’ and in the past, to denote 
duty, ( 1 should go/ 

The Old Slavic, which preserves a few remains of the 
older forms, already resorts in general to the analytical 
method of employing auxiliary verbs, separately from the 
principal verb, to express the Future tense. Verbs 
denoting c have/ * begin/ : will/ are commonly employed 
for this purpose. In Greek some traces of this method 
appear in the use of fiiWeo, iSiXw, etc. piXKu i — 
sometimes with the Future Infinitive, e. g. Sfasiv yap 
st t/xeXAei' for' akysa Tpaxxlv, ‘ for he was going to 
inflict further woes upon the Trojans ’ (II ii. 39); also 






avrw 


ttoXvSiWovs review crcfxiyeis /crjpv £ air oikcov iksto, but 
there came to him from home, as he was going to pre¬ 
pare multifarious sacrifices, a herald.’ l&iXw — o. g. si os 
$eA?/cm, Tovrov TsXeuTtjcravTOS, h Tgv St/yaripa tavrrjv 
ava/Srjvai rj tv pawls, 4 but if, when he dies, the royal 
power shall come to this daughter ’ (Her. i. 109). 

[n the following examples of the synthetical Future, 
an archaic Latin word is given (faxo). In both Greek 
and Latin, e and i must be supposed to be the remains of 
yd; or they are the ordinary connecting vowel, and yd is 
entirely lost, leaving only o', s, as the sign of the Future. 
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THE EUTUKE TENSE 


Sing. Mam of the participle in -tar, e. g. 

< thou wilt give.’ In the third person the 

is generally omitted, hut the participle 
form in the dual and plural, e.g. : 


Sing, data'-smi 
data'-si 
data' 


Plur, datiV-smas 
dat a'-stha 
data'ras 


Dual, data'-swas 
data'-sthas 
data/rau 



This participle is rarely used separately in a Future 
sense. 

2 . The seoond method of expressing the Future is by 
affixing sya, a form of the substantive verb, which does 
not exist independently in Sanskrit as a Future tense, 
but is found :iu the s. Potential syam, syas, syat, etc., 
and in the 1 din slim, sih 9 siet , etc. (later sim 9 etc.), 
and as a Future tense in ero y eri etc., for eso, esis, etc. 
The latter forms also preserve the root vowel of the 
substantive verb, er 0t s. as. The change of s to r 
between two vowels is a common occurrence in Latin, 
and appears in the imperfect tense of this same verb, 
cram, etc. In ero , erunt, the i is dropped, probably 
through an imitation of the present tense, e. g. rego, 6 1 
rule regunt, k they rule.’ 

In Greek this omission of i or i for y has become 
general; yet there are sufficient remains of it to make 
it probable that it was once universally employed, and 
that the Greek, in this respect, started from the same 
point as the Sanskrit. The Futures in cn-o> and at-o pat, 
and those with aa y which is for <n y clearly point to the 
Sanskrit sy. The Doric Futures in ar& are for crea), 
and that for ai &>. Illustrations of the modifications of 
this old form are TTpa^loyev, 6 we shall do;’ saoofiai, 4 E 
shall be;’ c ns\£)> 4 1 shall send.’ 
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Latin the first and second conjugations have 
another form tor the huture, derived from the verb 
which is in Sanskrit bhv, meaning ‘ to come into being 
l.fu. It is not tried in Latin in the present tense, but 
forms the perfect fu-i, etc., of the substantive verb. 
It appears as b-o, b-ia, h-it, etc., for u-o, u-is, u-it, etc., 
and these for fu-o, fu-is, fu-it, by similar changes to those 
which made b-cllum out ot du-ellUm. 'he participle 
in t’dr-a, tdr-um, is also used in Latin, like 

tar- in Sanskrit, in a future sense, with or without the 
auxiliary verb, aud in that sense it distinguishes the 
genders, which is not done by the Sanskrit participle. 


Future formed by b- 
(< I shall love ’) 

S. ama-b-o 
ama-b-is 
anm-b-it 
PI. ama-b-imus 
ama-b-itis 
ama-b-uiit 


F uture formed by Mir- 
(* I am going to love ’) 
aina-tfir-us (-a, -um) sum 
aum-tur-us (-a, -um) es 
ama-tur-us (-a, -um) est 
ama-tur-i (-©, -a) sumus 
ama-ter-i (-©, -a) estis 
arria-tur-i (-ffi, -a) sunt 


To return to the form sya, used so extensively in the 
Future Tense, we observe that it has the appearance of 
b ng compounded of os- aud ya, the former being the 
root of the substantive verb, aud the latter from a root 
yd, denoting ‘go.’ The root /, ‘go,' and (by Bopp) i, 
‘wish,’are also supposed to be employed in forming this 
Fiitiire. Some objection lies in the fact that either of 
t hese roots must be supposed to be enlarged in the 
Future 5-1/a, instead of being reduced as is generally 
the case, e. g. b compared with the root bhu. As to 
meaning, the one would serve as well as the other. 



THE POTENTIAL, OPTATIVE, CONJUNCTIVE 


2* .* 32 *fces, especially the Future tenses of verbs, whilst 
th'7 are so analogous as to show that they fire the result 
of the same mental laws, are nevertheless so different 
in v erbal expression as to suggest the idea that it was 
after the different tribes had separated from one another 
"that they began to define those relations more exactly 
in their language. So long as the children of the 
family remained under the parental roof, the Present 
alone possessed importance; but when the brothers and 
sisters separated and wandered into the wide world, the 
memories of the Past and the aspirations of the Future 
filled a larger -pace in their mental existence, and de¬ 
manded a more definite expression. 


g) MOODS. 

s. Potential, gr. Optative, I. Conjunctive* 

Among the almost infinite variety of circum¬ 
stances which may accompany the expression of thought, 
such as its being in the form of a command, a desire, a 
supposition, etc., a few are distinguished by the special 
* l>rms verb. These special forms are called Moods, 

or modes of expression. Even when formed by the 
same elements, they differ considerably in name and 
meaning in different, languages. 

I he same original element, yd, is employed in form¬ 
ing the Potential of the second conjugation in Sanskrit, 
the Optative of Greek verbs in y.i, and the Present 
Conjunctive in Latin, e.g. s. c&iff-y&'-m, gr. 8to o-lrj-v, 
1. d-§~m, ( J may give.’ An older form exists of a few 
Latin words, which brings that language sufficiently 
near to the others; e.g. dv,-t-m preserves i, and 
preserves ie. for the original yd* All take part, more 






VBBBS 

in the gradual abbreviation of this Mood-sig 
lanskrit it becomes yu for ya in the third person 
plural., and i in the first conjugation, forming e with 
the class vowel a. In Zend it is yu in several places. 
In Greek it becomes is in the third person plural 
(Si 8 o~?e~v, fthey might give ’), and / in tire a> conjugation 
(ti 'mro-i-fu, 6 1 might strike ’), In Latin it is reduced 
generally to t (s-i-mus, £ we may be'), and in the third 
person singular to i ( s-i-t ). In Sanskrit Afcmanepadam 
(Middle) it Is uniformly i ; in the Greek Middle and 
Passive, i (81 Bo-1-^yjv 9 rv’jrro-{~f.(,r)v > ). In the past tense 
of the Gothic Conjunctive this syllable assumes three 
forms, in which it appears successively abbreviated from 
ya to ya. i (ei\ and i, according to the general laws of 
the language:— 1 . et-ja-u, for et-ja-m, L I might eat.’ 
2. et-ei-s, ‘ thou mightest eat’ 3. et~ i, c he might eat,’ 
In Anglo-Saxon it remains only in the singular as e , 
e.g. ic &t~e, c I might eat’ 

Besides these three different Moods, the same element 
-?/o, is used to form the Imperative in Old Slavic and 
Lithuanian, which adds further evidence that these 
verbal forms, if at ail existing, were but imperfectly 
determined before the entire separation of languages. 

The following list will serve to illustrate these Moods, 
viz. the Sanskrit and Zend Potential, the Greek Optar 
tive, and the Latin and Gothic Conjunctive. 
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Gothic Ulftlas translates Greek Futures by'_ 

injunctive mood, just as in Latin the third and fourth 
conjugations have Conjunctive forms for the. Future 
tense. But the auxiliary * have ’ is also employed in 
Gothic for the Future, e. g. taujan haba (‘I have to do ’ 
= I shall do) for TToir/crw, 2 Cor.xi. 12; visan habaith (‘ he 
has to be ’ i= be will be) for fo-rar, John xii. 26. Vavrtha 
~ a* we.ordhe, ‘ become,’ is sometimes us d for the 
Future of the substantive verb, but otherwise ‘ will ’ 
and ‘ shall ’ are employed. 

1 he Anglo-Saxon has no special form for the Future. 

In English,as in the Germanic languages generally, the 
synthetical Future is altogether lost; even go. vairtha, 
a. s. weordhe , has disappeared, whilst ‘ shall ’ ancl ‘ will ’ 
are the usual auxiliaries. There are also many phrases 
employed to express futurity, e.g. ‘ I am going to do,’ 

1 1 have to do,’ ‘ I atn to do,’ ‘ I am about to do,’ etc. 

We see, therefore, that, even at a very early period in 
the development of languages, there existed a great 
variety in the methods of expressing the relations of 
time. 1 he idea of time is one of the most abstract 
that the human mind conceives, and it is not surprising 
that it was found very difficult to fix so subtle a thing in 
verbal forms. The difficulty is manifest from the mul¬ 
titude of methods resorted to. The relation of a noun 
to possession, place, instrumentality, etc., is much more 
easily appreciated than the relation of a verb to the time 
when an action takes place; and it is possible that the 
former was determined much earlier than the latter. The 
original h »i*ms of the various cases of nouns were evidently 
the same in the great mass of Indo-European languages, 
v\ Inch is a strong evidence in favour of the conclusion 
that the eases were fixed when all those languages were 
one and the same. But the inodes of indicating the 
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%%%. The tenth class in Sanskrit forms aye from 
aya-i (Mm-ay$-s). In corresponding Greek verbs the * 
appears separately, e.g. rifido-t-s, QiKio-i-f, ly\oo-i-s, 
and in Latin its effect is seen, e.g., in times tor 
amdri-8. In some old Latin forms, as verberA-t, the 
ya is reduced to i, unless the v vyel is long, and so i 
stands for L In the second and fourth Latin conjuga¬ 
tions the mood-vowel is indicated only by the long 
quantity of the n, mon~ed-», aud-id-s. The future ot 
the third and 'fourth conjugations contains the same 
element, and a more regular indication of the half-vowe 
in e for ai than is in a. In the Gothic strong conjuga¬ 
tions the Conjunctive has ai, except in the first person 
singular, where a only Recurs, just as in the Latin futures, 
e. g. h /er-a-m,/er-6-s; go. hair-a-u, bavrrOl-8, in 
the weak conjugations the mood-vowel disappears in • 
from a+a, and that from aya. The Conjunctive and 
Indicative thus coincide, except in the omission of the 
personal ending in the third singular Conjunctive. 


The Imperative Mood. 

243. The Imperative Mood, in its oldest forms, 
differs but little from the indicative. The persona 
endings are generally of the secondary class. In course 
of time they have become much abbreviated, and in 
some cases entirely dropped. In Sanskrit they are: 
S. -d-ni, a^, a-ta; PI. «-rwx, a-ta, a-ntn; Du. a-va, 
a-tam, a-t&m. Of these ni, tu, ntu belong t o the primary 
class, and are but modifications of ma, ta, nta, winch 
appear as mi, ii, nti in .the indicative mood, the 
second person singular has lost the personal ending in 
the first conjugation, but in the second conjugation i - 
has -dhi. Verbs of the tenth clas i in Sanskrit terminate 
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^t^econd person singular in aya, which in the cor¬ 
responding forms in Greek becomes as (a ),« («)>f ( w )> 

e. g. r t'/i-a, #--€«, 5 “ L f tm ». a » *» *’ ®’ 5 * 

am-a, Aafc-6, ; go. i («*), d, e. g. tom-i- , 

Marne;’ i«u/-6, ‘lick;’ /nr!>-ai, ‘have. The second 
person plural in Latin perhaps preserves the secondary 
form in not having the dual * which appears m the 
indicative. The forms with 0, both m Greek H and 
Latin Mo), to which the Veda -tat has some resemblance, 
may have been suggested and occasioned by the mood 
which appears as Ut in the Vgdas and as conjunctive in 
Greek. The long vowel, which is characteristic of this 
mood, appears also in the three first persons of- the 

second Sanskrit conjugation. 

The following are examples of the Imperative: 

Greek. Latin. Gothic, 



fer 


bair 


Sanskrit. Zend. 

Sing. 

2 . bhdr-a bar-a 

3 . bh&r*a-tu bar-a-tu 

Plur. 

2 . bh&r-a-ta bnr-a-ta <pip-e-rs fer-te bair-i-th 

3. bb&r-a-ntu bar-a-ntu? — 

Dual. 

2 . bh&r-a-tam- <f>ip-e-?ov 

3. bliar-a-tam- <j>ep-i-rwv 


bair-a-ts 


L&t. 

3. S. vfib-a-tut 


£X*^“ 


veh-i-to 
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Thi.t Conditional Mood. 

There is a Conditional in Sanskrit, though i* 
is rarely used. It appears to be formed from the 
auxiliary Future in -sydm, etc., by prefixing the aug¬ 
ment and substituting the secondary for the primary 
personal endings, a-syam, etc., e. g. Future ddsyk'xai, 
‘I shall give;’ Conditional addsyaxn, ‘I would give.’ 
The Latin language seems to have resorted to a similar 
method in forming the Imperfect, Perfect, and Plu¬ 
perfect Conjunctive, for the endings -rein, rim, and 
es-sein have the same relation to the Future in -ro that 
the Sanskrit a-syam has to -syami, e. g.: 
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Jhe original a- ia preserved in the Pluperfect; in the 
other instances it is regularly changed to r in conse¬ 
quence of being between two vowels. The difference in 
the quantity and character of the vowel after 8 or r is 
the result of the different treatment of the original yd. 

2There is a striking analogy to these Latin 
forms in the resemblance between the Future and Con¬ 
ditional in those modern languages which have a close 


relation to the Latin. It is the more interesting, as 


exhibiting the operation of the synthetical principle in 
comparatively recent times, aud in languages which, 
upon the whole, follow the analytical method r 


Fatuve. 

Imperf. Opt. 

Italian, ame-ro 

ame-rei 

ame-rai 

aine-resti 

ame-ra 

ame-rebbe 

ame-remo 

ame-remmo- 

ame-rete 

ame-reste 

amc-ranno 

ame-rebbono 

Future. 

Conditional. 

French . aime-rai 

aime-rais 

airae-ras 

aime-rais 

aime-ra 

aime-rait 

aime-rons 

aime-rions 

aime-rez 

aime-riez 

airae-ront 

aime-raient 

Future. 

Imperf. Conj. 

Spanish . ama-r6 

ama-rfa 

ama-ris 

arna-rfas 

ama-r& 

ama-rla 

ama-rtunos 

ama-riemos 

ama.-reis 

ama-riais 

ama-rk 

ama-rlan 
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The Passive Voice . 

Wff, The Passive forms in Sanskrit, in the special 
tenses and perhaps originally also in the general tenses, 
have the accented syllable yd between the root and the 
personal endings which are of the secondary kind. The 
Passive, therefore, resembles the Middle of the fourth 
class, except in the place of the accent, e. g. Pass. 
bhar-y&-t6, ‘ he is borne; * Mid. bhar-a-te, ‘he bears 
for himself.' As in this example the connecting vowel 
a is omitted, so in general the insertion of the syllable 
ya causes the root to lose those increments which it 
admits in the special tenses of the Active and Middle, 
and sometimes also subjects the root to a further 


abbreviation, 

■ e -g- s 



3 Sing. Pro*. Pas». 

Middle. 

Active. 


Class 1. 
budh-ya-tO 

b6'db-a-t6 

b6'dh-a-ti from 

budh, * know * 

Class 3. 
bhri-va-te 

bibhr-i^' 

bibb&r-ti „ 

bhr or bhar , * bear’ 

Class 7. 
yuj-yd-te 

yunk*te' 

ytinak-ti „ 

yuj, ‘join* 

Class 5. 
star-ya-te 

str-nu-te' 

Str-nd'-ti „ 

sir or star, ' atrew * 


hi the above instances the gun a, reduplication, inser¬ 
tion of out and addition of n% which are modifications of 
the root admitted in the Active and Middle, are absent 
from the Passive. In the following instances the root 
i'self is also diminished:, uch-yd-te, ‘is spoken, trom 
vach, ‘speak;’ prch -ydAe, ‘is asked,’ from prach, 
‘ ask; 1 di~ya~te, ‘ is given,’ from da, 4 give ; x. Tii-dho- 
rei-nie, 6 are laid down,’ from s. m-dha, c lay down.' 
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form of the Passive, which is probably from tr 
yd = * go/ is general in Sanskrit and extensively 
used in Zend, but is rarely met with in the other 
languages. The Latin verbs morior and fio present 
remains of it in the i. In fio we have the root ( fu ) 
also in a diminished form, as in the instances noticed 
above. In Gothic, U8-ki~JSi-wX (of which vk is a pre¬ 
position), ‘ enatum/ presupposes a Pres. tnd. Ici-ja, 
abbreviated from kin-ja, like s. ja'-ye for jan-yd. That 
the root yd = ‘go ’ won the origin of this Passive 
formative, is rendered the more probable from the fact 
that in Bengalee and Hindostanee the Passive is ex¬ 
pressed by the auxiliary verb ‘ go/ just as in English it 
is expressed by the verb ‘ be/ e. g. hard ydd, 

< T am made.’ The same verb is also used as 
auxiliary in such Latin Passive formil as amatum 
m, etc. 


C(.uu sal Verbs . 


The most common form of Causal Verbs is 
that in which aya is found inserted between the root 
and the personal endings. It corresponds exactly with 
the tenth class, e. g. kAr-ayk-mi, * I cause to make/* 
from the root kr or kar . This formative may have 
sprung from the root 1 wish; ’ for the expression f I 
wish (you) to make’ may easily have come to mean 
6 1 cause (you) to make/ The verb ‘have’ in English 
has been similarly appropriated to a special meaning, 
for ‘ I have (or 6 have had’) a house built’ is the same 
as ‘I cause (or ‘ have caused’) a house to be built;’ and 
even VI have built a house’ has come to mean i I have 
had a house built/ 

This formative appears as -ja in the first class of 
Gothic weak verbs, e. g. s. sdd-dya-mi, go. serf-ja, * 1 
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sad, go. sat, e. sit So lag- ja, I lay/ from 
lig-a, ‘I lie;’ na$~ ja, ‘ I make well,’ from. nos, € to 
get well; ’ sanqv~}&, 6 1 cause to sink/ from sinqv-a, 
‘ 1 sink’ (of myself); drank- ja, f I cause to drink/ e. 
drench, from drink-a, ‘ I drink/ In the English word 
drench, although no part of the original aya is pre¬ 
served, yet the influence of y is apparent in the change 
of k to ch. The difference of formation between the 
causative and non-causative verbs is indicated in English, 
in a few cases by the former having the heavier, the 
latter the lighter vowel, e. g. set, sit ; lay, lie ; drench, 
chink. 

In Greek, /caXico, 6 1 call ’ ‘ I cause to hear/ seems 

to be a Causative of tcXv-co, 6 1 hear/ the root k\v has 
become /coA. and e represents the ay a in Sanskrit, as 
it generally represents aya of the tenth class in verbs 

in sco . 

In Latin the long vowels a, 6, i of the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations represent the s. aya of the 
tenth class, and amongst them are some Causatives, e. g. 
nec-k-rc, ‘cause to die;’ ml-h-re , ‘set/ ‘cause to sit/ 
plor-k-re , ‘ weep/ ‘cause to flow mon-k-re, ? cause to 
think ; ’ sop-l^re, ‘ cause to deep/ 

The following instances will show the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and the Latin : 





After roots in -a, p is inserted in Sanskrit and k : (c) 
in Latin; e. g. yap-dya-wii, *1 cause to go/ from yd, is 
the same as l jaC-i-o. The i is reduced in quantity, 
aud the whole assimilated to the third conjugation, as in 
capio. So also s. bhav-ayd-mi, ‘ I cause to he,' is the 
same as the 1. fnC-i-o, where c is for v, as in vixi 
( vie-si) from vivo; jndp-dyd-mi, ‘ I cause to know 
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1. doc~c~o. In mp-ayd-rrii, ‘I causelo 
'goi* : move 9 (from ret) '•== I. rap-i-o, the Latin pre¬ 
serves yj. 

In -ome cases l is inserted in Sanskrit Causatives, 
and corresponding* forms are found in Greek, e. g. 
s. pal-dya-mi, from pd, ( to rule.* So in Greek, fidWw 
for fiaX-y-w, 6 1 cause to go,’ from /3 a (in E-/3rj~v, etc.); 
o-tA 6 1 cause to stand, for orc\~y~(x>, from erra 
(;n e-ary-p, etc.); w/XXw, ‘1 cause to go,* for iak-y-M, 
from ya (2 Aor. of has i~, where the spirits asper 
is for 2 /), like the Latin jac~i*o. 


Desuleratives. 


Z&Bm Desiderativeu are formed by inserting between 
the reduplicated form of the root and the personal 
endings set in Sanskrit, erne in Greek, and 8ci in 
Latin, of which the following are illustrations : 


T 



Prts. Sanskrit Greek. Latin, 
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lanskrit changes the original guttural g to the 


in jijna-sami, ‘I desire to know.’ The Latin 


loses the reduplication and (except in some compounds, 
e. g. ignosco) the first consonant of the root. In many 
of the words which have this form, the Desiderative 
meaning has not been preserved. In Latin the root 
vid has produced the Desiderative vi-si by adding 
si -- s. sa, and not sci as in the former instances. The 
English form hnotv confirms the view that the original 
consonant was g> and the u\ which appears also in the 
a. h. cnaw-an, is probably the remains of the Deside- 
rat rve form. The formative sa is reduced in Sanskrit 
for the general tenses to 8 , and is altogether absent from 
those tenses in Greek and Latin. 


Intmwvea. 

2AQ* In the Intensives the personal endings are 
sometimes connected with the reduplicated root by t 
The vowel in the syllable of reduplication also, con¬ 
trary to the usual practice, is made as heavy as that in 
the root syllable, or even heavier, e. g. ve'vez-mi, from 
vizy ‘to enter;* Idlop-mi, from lup, ‘cut off,* ‘lop/ 
instances in Greek are Ta>5df-o>, 7 rat 7 raX-\c», 'rroiirvi’-oo, 
etc. If the root begins with a vowel, the whole syllable 
is repeated in the reduplication; but if the vowel is 
short, it is lengthened in the root syllable,, e. g. atat, 
from at, ‘go azaz, from az, ‘ eat.’ To these correspond 
some nominal forms in Greek, e. g. dy coy-os, ‘guide;’ 
dycoy-evs, 6 remover.’ But the vowel is shortened in the 
root of onv-rgu, otwtt-svco, drir-dWco , and not length¬ 
ened in dXaX-a^a), iXtX-ityc. Those which begin with a 
consonant, if they end in a nasal, do not lengthen the 
root vowel, e.g. s. jahgam, from gam, ‘go;’ gr.irafMpalvco, 

T 2 
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^Jiine brightly;’ go. gang a, ‘ T go;’ a. s. rjangei 
Jfcroot ends in a liquid, this is either changed to a nasal 
o,- displaced by a nasal, e. g. chanchal, from dial, * move;’ 
jKimphtd, from p/ml, " burst;" chanchar, ftom char, 
‘go.’ Jn Greek, trlp,Tr\rj(ii, ‘I fill;’ •jrip.vpruu, ‘ l set 
on five,’ etc. Sometimes, however, the liquid remains 
unchanged in Greek, e. g. p.app.alpeo, ‘I glimmer; 
tfapftopi^m, ‘ 1 rumble,’ Ac. A few Intensive forms 
have been discovered in Zend and in Latin, as gingrire, 
• to gaggle.’ 


h) DENOMINATIVES. 


2$0. Denominatives, i. e. verbs formed from nouns 
(ch uommilms), have, in Sanskrit, ya, aya.sya , or asya 
inserted between the nominal stem and the personal 
ending. If, however, the nominal stem ends in a vowel, 
it is dropped, e.g. s. kwmar-u.ya.-si, ‘thou playeat,’ 
from Jeumdrd, ‘boy;’ mlch-kya.-si, ‘ thou delightest,’ 
from auklui, ‘delight;’ y6ktr-& ya-si, ‘thou embracest,' 
from y&ktn.u ‘ band;’ ksham-u.ya.-si, ‘ thou endurest,’ 
from kJtama', ‘endurance.’ 

The examples in Latin are numerous in the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations, where a, e, i represent 
Sanskrit aya, e. g. laud- a-s, ‘ tlum praisest,’frpm lauda, 
‘ praise: ’ cun-k-s, ‘ thou* art grey,’ from canu-s, * grey; ’ 
ml-i-s, ‘thou thirstest,’ from siti-s, ‘thirst.’ In noun 
of the fourth declension, u shows more tenacity in keep¬ 
ing its place in the Denominatives, e.g. jludu-k-s, 
‘tliou wavest,’ from fluctu-a, * wave.’ 

In Greek also many of those verbs which resemble 
the 10th class iu Sanskrit are Denominatives, i. e. such os 
end in -dxo, -ico, -om, -d£w, -Ujto. In these eases the s. 
ttya is represented by different lettevs. Examples are 
->nj(for riga-e-is), ‘ thou honourest,’ from n/re;; t ro\e/x.els 
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denominatives 

-e-is), ‘ thou warrest,’ from tt 6 > epos', 

-is), * thou makeat manifest,’ from BrjXo-s, 
‘manifest;’ dyopd&is (for ayopa-^e-w), 1 thou attioldest 
mark jt,’from uyopd, ‘market;’$iwrW£gts (for&iirja-^e-ij), 
‘thou feast test,’ from Sriirw* ‘feast.’ Denominatives 
in o-a, XX, correspond to Sanskrit forms in ya, having 
assimilated y to the preceding consonant, e. g. ayysWo 
for dyyeX-yw, from AyytXo-s ; paXatrcro) for p.aXax-yw, 
from fuiKaiti-s. This y, instead of being assimilated 
after v or p, is transferred to the preceding syllable in 
the form of «, e.g. fuXatm for (itXav-y*, from ftehav', 
tcaSalpu for KaSnp-yw, from icaSapo-s. The Denomi¬ 
natives in -sv~a> perhaps arose from an interchange ot 
half-vowels, i. e. <u> (v) for y, e.g. SovXevei, ‘be is a 
slave,’ from SovXos. 

In Gothic j (y) represents the formative element, 
e. g. audag-l-a, ‘ I call happy,’ from audaga, ‘happy;’ 
f/OMr-j-a, ‘ I make'sad,’ from gaura, ‘sad;’ skaft-j-a, 

‘ I create,’ from akafti, ‘ creation.’ The stern-vowel of 
the noun is dropped, except sometimes u, as in Latin 
and Greek, e. g. Ihaurs-i-a, ‘ I thirst,’ from thaursu, 
‘dry;’ and nfa/dshdily-j-a. ‘ I overshadow,’ from skadu, 
t shadow.’ In some cases tlwbGothic has cl tor aya, like 
the Latin a, e.g. fid-bs, ‘thou fishest,’ from fiska, ‘ fish.’ 
In a few cases n is inserted betore the o, and the stem- 
vowel preserved in a weakened form, e.g. Mrin-o-s, 
from Mm, e. whore — gr. Kopy, Dor. icd>pa, ‘girl,’ 
‘wench.’ 

Some Passive Denorri natives in Gothic are tonned by 
-71, which seems to he connected with the Sansk. I missive 
Participle in -na, continued in the Germanic strong 
verbs, e. g. e. brob'-n, etc. Go. Passive Demon, (which 
may be compared with such Passives as and-bund-n-a, 
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-Hm unbound ’) are fuV-n-a, ‘I am filled 

fall.Ua ‘ I fill/ from folia# ‘ fulL ’ Perha P s suob foms 

are the' source of the double meanings iu such English 
verbs as ‘ I fill,’ noth intransitive and transitive .... ‘ I 
become full ’ and ‘ I make full.’ 

Some Denominatives in Sanskrit, like some Causatives, 
prefix p to aya, lengthening the stem-vowel^ e. g. 
arthu-pdyd-rid, from artha, ‘thing; satya-paya-mi, 

from sat,y&, ‘ truth.’ . 

Some Sanskrit Denominatives correspond m mean- 
W to the Desideratives, e. g. pati-ya'rni from p&ti, 

® . .a At * r. _ Ut /alvll/t ’ Sin 1TI 


Ulg bU WJU ... o j. ~ .. , , 

‘a husband putH-y&'mi, from put.ra, child. 


So in 

Greek Savar-uim, from Savoro-s, ‘death,’ etc. Such 
Latin forms as coenaturio, ending in -too, are verbal 
derivatives, but equio (equ-i-o) is a Denominative with 
a Desiderative meaning, from equu-s, ‘ horse. 

Denominatives with a Desiderative meaning are formed 
in Sanskrit also by tga c - & vrsha-sya!^ 

from irshd, ‘bull;’ azu-a-syk'-mi, ffomazwd, ‘stallion; 
madhw-asyk'-mi, from madhii, ‘ honey.’ Latin forms in 
-SSO, denoting iv.dtation , correspond to these Sanskrit 
forms in aya, the y being assimilated to s, e. g. alt ici-sso, 
from attieu-s; gretd-tmo, from gnecu-s. Latin In- 
choatives 'in - asco , -esco, also resemble the Sanskrit 
forms with -asya, e. g./awm-eaco, ‘ I begin to flame, 
from flamma, * flume.’ 
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XI. derivation and composition. 

a) DERIVATIVES. 

NT or NTA. 

The Present Participle Active is formed by 
inserting nt or nla between the verbal stem and the 
personal ending. The weak forms, however, generally 
drop the n in Sanskrit, while in the Greek atul Latin 
the n is preserve*: throughout. The Gothic has nda, 9 
where d wa.; pronounced probably as an aspirate, for the 
older mute generally becomes an aspirate in the Gothic 
language. Examples are s. Gen. bhara- ta-s, but Acc. 
bkdra-nta-m ; gr. Gen. <f>ipo~vT~o9, 1. fere-n ti-s, go. 
baira-ikdl~ns, In Greek the i is lost, as is seen from the 
plural M. (fcspo~pT~89 9 N. <f>{po-VT-a* The parallel forms in 
Latin show that the i is preserved in. that language, 
e. g. fere-nt<M, fere-nti-a. The feminine is formed in 
Sanskrit by nt+i in the first conjugation, and by t + i 
in the, second, e. g. v&sa-nti F., ‘ inhabiting, from vets ; 
ddha-nti F., ‘burning,’from dah ; sarti' F., ‘being,’ from 
as. In Greek vrih for s. nti y like t/kS for s. tvi 9 occurs 
in Sepa 7 r 6 -vTL 9 3 Gen. SepaTro-vTiS-os. In these Parti¬ 
ciples the Masc. form is used also for the Fem. in Latin. 
In Gothic the feminine has ndt for ndld , with the 
addition of an inorganic n 9 e.g. visa-ndei F., ‘remain¬ 
ing,* stem visa-ndein* 

The Participle of the substantive verb has lost the 
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\ ( 

eSfire root in both Greek and Latin : Go n. qvt - q *> 
L ent:i-s 9 contain only the formative ovr, enti, and the 
Case-ending or, *, The Epic a nd Ionic form sovt indi¬ 
cates the previous existence of s<r~ovr ; and the com¬ 
pounds pme-sens, ah,-sens, Gen. pnn-*-enti~s, ab-s-.enti-s, 
contain the root consonant s. Th$ feminine of this 
Participle in Greek is somewhat* obscured from the fact 
that v has become v, as usual in such a position, and 
r become o through the influence of t, whilst the 4 itself 
then disappears, ovaa is therefore for o-vre-a. 

The saino element appears in the s. Auxiliary Future, 
e. g. Ace. S. da-syo-nta-m, v about to give ; 1 in the gr. 
First Future, ha>~(To-vT~<*i and First and Second Aonsi, 
e. g. Xvcnw/T-a, 4 having lobScd,* A vno-vT-a, * having left.’ 
These iAt, »rs therefore indicate the Participial character 
of the word in which they are inserted, and have no 
reference to any peculiarity of tense, for they are applied 
to Past, Present, and Future alike- 
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1 ' , , * 

£51 a. The reduplicated preterite in Sanskrit forms 
an Active Participle by inserting wana (vans), vmt (v it), 
or ush, according to the different weight of the case, be¬ 
tween the stem and the personal ending, e. g. Acc, 
8. Loc. PI. rurud-writsu, Acc. PL 

ruvud*u&h-o8, from rad, ‘weep.’ -ushA forms the 
feminine, e. g. min'd- ushi. In the G reek perfect, 
which is also a,reduplicated tense, this formative is em¬ 
ployed in M. and N. -or, probably for an earlier for 
== s. Wat, but applied alike to bqt-li heavy and light cases, 
e. g. Acc. S. reryS-or^a, * having struck.’ The feminine 
is vi-a for vac-a ^ 3 . ushi, a in Greek being usually 
dropped between two vowels, e. g. tztv$-vI-ci. In Latin 
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sec-nsl-s, means i cut- 
M. bir~u &$-08 Vaeans 
parents.* The Ivatin 
have been formed by 
off- corresponds very much as or (os) 
com para rave forms, e. g. ineU-or-; 
fanm, though the s is not softened 
the former case. 


MANIA. 

ft 5 %» The Purti'Ciple for tlue Present, Perfect^ and 
Fid are Middle ends in mama in the first conjugation, 
and duo in the second. The latter Booms to be only a 
weakened form of mand, jus#as the plural of the first 
personal pronoun has a for ma of the singular, and for 
the same reason. Hence also, in those parts of the first 
conjugation which need a lighter ending than the others, 
viz. the tenth class andt the reduplicated preterite, the 
form dna is used. The accent is on the last syllable 
of the ending, where, in the indicative, it would be on 
the personal ending; otherwise it is pn that part of the 
stem where the indicative has it. In Greek the perfect 
lias the accent on the last syllabic but one of the ending; 
elsewhere the accent follows the general rule. The fol¬ 
lowing are examples: 

SANSKRIT. 

Present/ Perfect. ‘ Future. 

dd. (l-kna-s tutup-knk-s du-syd-mkna-s 

GREEK. 

&tB6-/JL€VO-? T £TV/J.~fA€VO~9 hfO-CTO-fX^VO^ 

Again we see that the participial mana, pwo, has 
nothing xo do originally with the expression of tense, 
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Tike the form previously noticed, viz. s. nta, gr. vr, 
L ntij it is used for present, past, and future alike. 

In Sanskrit, the Passive Participle differs from the 
middle in the same way as the passive voice generally 
does from the middle voice; i.e. yd is inserted in place 
of the class characteristic, e. g, Mid. dddr&na-8 (for 
dada-mana-y), Pass. di-yd~mana-s. In Zend and 
( eek the same form serves for the passive as is used 
for the middle, e.g. bar&~munb~m -- gr. fapo-faevo-v, 
- gr. In the first of these 

instances the vowel a is reduced in Zend as in Greek; in 
the second it is dropped, as we shall find to be the case 
in Latin- In using this form for both voices, the Zend 
already anticipate the practice in Greek, whilst the 
Latin almost exclusively appropriates it to the passive 
voice, i.e. in the second person plural. 

The Latin forms for tho second person plural passive, 
amii-mini, ‘ being loved,’ for aw/t-mini est/is, ‘ ve are 
(being) loved,’ etc., are clearly instances of this parti¬ 
cipial form in the nominative plural masculine, and 
were probably at first used with the substantive verb as 
another participle is used in the perfect passive, i.e. 
arna-mini estis like ama-ti estis. Alu-mtixi-* is also a 
passive participle of afare, whereas a middle or active 
meaning is more suited to Vertu-mxm-s mdVoltv-mna. 
In the last three instances the vowel a is dropped, as was 
found to be the case in Zend. 

The element thus appropriated to the formation of 
the middle participles also appears in Substantives and 
Adjectives, In Sanskrit man in strong and man in 
weak cases forms substantives with an active or passive 
meaning, e.g. tush-man M., ‘fire’ (the drier); v8- 
man M., ‘weaving loom’ (weaver). 1. fe-min-a and 
o, teaman may be similarly formed from this root (s. ve 
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ting 4 weaver’—‘spinster* is still employed 
of the unmarried females of the family. (See Sec. £*56.) 
har wan M., ‘time’ (that takes away, hurries); 
4'W-i-man M., ‘ form ’ (what i> born ■), as 1. /or-ma 
from fer-re, and e, bear-iw/ from bear. The neuters 
are inoie numerous than, the masculines: dka -ucmu 
‘house’ (what is put or made, so e. build4w</ = what 
is built); kdr-man K, ‘deed’ (as 1. fao-tum from 
facere, and e. deed from do); rd ~miLn N., 6 hair 
(what grows). Adjectives in -mem are rare: zdr-man , 

‘happy.’ 

In Greek there are Abstract Substantives in -nopy, 
e.g, $\sy-/AOvr)> 6 inflammation x a P“l JLOl/ y> 

Masculine Substan tives in -fiov (lengthened in the Nom, 
S. to firov) ave.wfi/-p^ ‘lungs’ (breather); Bai~fA&v> 
6 god (shilling one). These have the accent on the 
stein; but others, with a connecting vowel, have the 
accent on the Last syllable, both as in Sanskrit, e. g. 
r/y-z-jjicov, ‘ leader. 1 The same formative also occurs as 
psv (Nom. wv\ e - g. Trot-firji/, ‘shepherd* (feeder). 

* The long quantity of a in nmna is preserved in some 
instances, as in /csv^/jloop^ Gen. keuty-ficov-os* lhe 
same is the case with fiiv in such words as tcd-fiiv- 09 , 
‘oven’ (who, k(Suo)\ vcr-fxLvrj^ 4 conterst ’ (a contending), 
connected with s. yudh , 6 contend. 5 Neuter SubstaiUhves 
have assumed the form -fiar (reduced to fia in the 1 iNorn. 
S.), e.g. Gen. S.iroayfxar-os, irpd'y-f iaTm b9', o^vi-H&T-os. 
The original v of this last word appears in va>vv~[j.i'o-s> 
i nameless.’ 

In Latin, Masculine Substantives preserve the long 
vowel in m6n (reduced to vn6 in the Nora. S.) = gr. 
tmv, s. man-a, e.g. Gen, 8, ser-man4s y ‘of speaking.’ 
A further development of this form appears in those 
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mrm~s. 
$ wen in 


in -moma, -tnonium, e. g, a^-minia, 
‘support/ from the same*root as alu- 
Siihinnflves have min (enlarged to 
)y g- sA-men, "seed/ Gen. S. s^-min-wr, 


no-then, fc name/ Gen. 8. nd-min-is. It is not cleat 
whether this formative is in homo, Gen. 8. ho-min-is, 
e- ,</eo7/i (with 7 inserted in bridegroom, which in Anglo- 
Saxon is bryO~efimm\ get, Braiiti-f/dm. 

In Gothic, Ma&cutim Substantives with n\mi are ah- 
man, * spirit ’ (that thinks, from ak-ja) ; hliu-m an, 
"ear' (that hears: eoinp.gr. /eXt/); hlo-nmxi, ‘flower’ (that 
Wows). The formative is curtailed in the a,s. bld~ma, and 
still more in the e. bloo-m, 'tnana is probably com- 
popuded of wcf and na, each of which is employed .sepa¬ 
rately in a similar way. We have also seen that ta and rm 
of the comparative suffix tcma are employed separately. 
ma appears in s. ntt-ma-m, "gold’(the shiner); yug~ 
ma-w, "a pair’ (e. yoke of oxen, etc.); f smoke’ 

(set in motion) ; ieh-m&s, " love' (wishing). In Greek 
the suffix is accented like the Sanskrit, e. g. <TTo\~fws, 
"equipment;* 7raX-/io-*, "wielding/ 3f is inserted in 
tckav-3-fio-s, "weeping;’ pvwrS-fxo-*, ‘bellowing.’ In 
Iaitin there are a few examples, such as im-i-mu-s, 
‘ breath * (that blows); ftl-mu-s, ‘smoke’='s. dhu- 
mfi-s ; po-mu-w , 6 apple: * " warming ’= gr. 

Sep-ixo-s. ‘warm/ s. f/futr-mk-e ; /r-mu-s, "strong* 
(" Bearing/ from /er-re); oi-mu-s (for al-i-mu-s), " nou¬ 
rishing.’ In the Germanic languages the instances arc 
few and obscure: go. stem bag-m a, " tree/ o. bea~m; 
go. st, ar-ma (ard-ma), ‘poor 6ar-mi, "womb’ (bar 
hear 1 ); e. dl-m = s. dhu-ma, "smoke ;’ e. drea-m, 
trot 11 the root c/m, ‘sleep’(as in Latin sonmirm and 
so/num are connected together); e. sea~m from sew. 
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.^pThis formative also appears as mi, gr. /it, in s. dal- 
mis, * thunderbolt ’ (splitter); Swa-fu-?, < power;’ 
<f>i}~fju*s, ‘ speech ; $8 ~/jus, ‘justice.’ ^ is its feminine 
form, as in yi'Q)-fjL7], ‘opinion;’ /ivy-fit), ‘remembrance.’ 
I- nia, as in jlani-ma, ‘flame’ (flag-ma) ; /i-ma, 
‘fame,’ from the root bha, ‘speak.’ Latin nouns in 
-midiL-s (store mulo~) are perhaps for inarms as s. 
rndna, e.g. /o-mulu-s (fac-mulu-s, doer, worker), 
‘ servant; ’ sti-mtdws (stig~), ‘ stimulant ’ (pricker)> 


NDO. 

7j 53« In Latin, the Future Passive Participle in 
-ndus (stem said) Bopp supposes to be of the same 
origin with-n/i of the present active. The interchange 
of d and t is not without example. We have also seen 
instance* of the same formative being used for different 
tenses and even for different moods. Though it is un¬ 
doubtedly rare for all these differences to meet in one 
and t he same instance, yet this does not perhaps form an 
insuperable difficulty. 1 . The formative which appears 
as tor in Latin is either tar or ddr in Persian : p. d&* 
dar = L da- tor. 2. The Persian fer-e-nde-k is both 
active and present in. sense, agreeing with 1. (fer-e-nti) 
fevers, ‘bearing y but in form agreeing with 1. fer- 
6-ndw-s. In the Latin language itself’, moreover, there 
is an instance in which the form -ndo agrees in meaning 
with- i; forsc^/.-ndu-s, ‘second,’ means ‘the following,’ 
from the same root as sequ-or. Besides this, the Lat in 
gerunds in -ndo have both a present and an active mean¬ 
ing : mpe-ndo, ‘ by ruling.’ 

It thus becomes not improbable that in the adjectives 
ending in -bundus, also, the same formative is employed 
in a present and active and even a transitive sense, e. g. 
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castra (Liv. 25,13), ‘carefully avoiding 
^icamp mird-bu-ndv-s vanam spcoiem (Mv. 3, 38, 8), 
‘ greatly admiring an empty show.’ 


TAE. 

2,S^. The Participle of the Future Active is formed 
in Sanskrit by td'r (sometimes reduced to tr). But it 
is also used to form Nomina agm tie, e.g. e. dd- ta r, 
Nom. S. data', ‘ going to give ’ and ‘giver.’ In the 1st 
and 2nd persons of ail genders it is joined with the sub¬ 
stantive verb to form the Future Tense, but in the 3rd 
person, it is the future tense without the substantive 
verb. In Greek there is no participle in this form, but 
there are Nomina agentis in rrjp, tv, and rop, e. g. 
So-rnp, ‘ giver;’ paxo-Tp-r- ‘ fighter.’ In Latin tur-o 
forms a Fv ture Participle, and t.6r forma Nonuno.agen- 
tis, o.g. du-tur-u-s, ‘going to give;’ dd-titv, ‘giver.’ 

The Feminine forms are s. tri, gr. rptO and rpta, 
1. trie. The abbreviation from tar to tr is caused by the 
additional weight at the end, and the addition of 8 in 
Greek and c in Latin is what we have seen take place 
in other instances. Examples of these feminines are 
s. M- tri', ‘ the giver gr. (Gen. X ya-TpiS-of), 

‘robber;’ wotij-rpm, ‘ poetess.’ Both Ui-rg-s M. and 
i'kc-ti-s F. (Gen. brf-riS-os), ‘applicant,’ show a loss of p. 

2,58. The names of fmxilj relations in tar , tr, 
appear to be Nomina age oi ls, so tbat each was named 
from what he was occupied in. s. j -tar. gr. ra-rijf 
( TV p enlarged in the Norn, from rsp), 1. pa-ter, go. 
fa -der (oS pronounced as did), a. s. /b’-der id pio- 
nouneed as dh), e./rt-ther (th pronounced as dh), from 
,id, ‘nourish’or ‘rule;’ s- mu-tar, gr. pv~ r VP i rr !P 
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rfarg-cd from rep in Norn.), 1 . ma- ter, go. m6- der, 
ms. vio-der and mo-dor, e. mo-tker (d and th pro¬ 
nounced dli), from rad, which itself means ‘ measure,’ 
but. in compounds has the meaning of ‘ produce,’‘ bring 
iortliand Bopp has found in the first, book of the 
Kig-\ eda, Hymn 61, 7, the Genitive os a 

masculine, meaning orealoris, and in the Old Persian 
the Ace. Sing, fra-md-tkr-am =‘ -ianpemlm em,’ 

ZiS®. ..May notfe-mina in Latin be ;i participial form 
ol the same root ? The change of m to / is certainly 
unusual; but they are both labials, and the interchange 
wou ’d not do much violence to the genius of language. 
Besides, we have an instance of a Latin / for Greek p. 
in formica compared with poppi^. m and v> are 
more frequently interchanged: indeed, we have an 
instance probably iu German mit and English wilh. In 
Bohemian, mlh corresponds in meaning, and probably 
also in origin, to the ger. wolko, e. wel/c- in. Is it not 
therefore possible that wo-raan may be from the same 
root as ino-ther , and similarly formed with the Latin 
fi-vima ? If so, two words for which hitherto very 
unsatisfactory etymologies have been given woidd bo 
traced to their origin, and shown to have a very ap¬ 
propriate meaning. (See Sec. 252.) & bhrd'- tar 
(gr. <f>pd-Tcop, member of a brotherhood), ]. fra- ter, 
go. biv-d&v, a. s. /Vd-dher and bro-dher, e. fo’o-ther, 
is referred by Bopp to the root bhar, ‘hear,’ denoting 
the ‘ hearer or ‘ supporter’ of the family, s. ewds-ar 
i t lost, but the vowel lengthened as in Latin) (gr. 
abe\<prj\ 1 . sor-6r (t lost and o lengthened as in Sams., 
and between vowels changed to r), go. svis- tar, 
a s. sir ns-ier and sue- ter, c. sis-ter, is referred by- 
Pott and Bopp to the root eu, ail, ‘bear,’ ‘bring forth.’ 

9. c/u/t-i-tar, gr. Svy-d-ryp (7 for x) (1- filiaj, go. 
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, a. b. ddh- ter, e, dcmgh-Uv, seems connected 
with the root duh, and to mean ‘milker,’ i. e- of cows. 
Bopp gives ‘micklin^ as the meaning, which is ob¬ 
jectionable because it is quite as appropriate to son as 
daughter, whereas this word is used to distinguish one 
from the other. 

287. From the'same element (ter) arise the neuter 
-tra and the feminine -frn, the former occurring in 
many words, the latter in few. They have an instru¬ 
mental m aning; e. g. ue'-tra-m, ‘eye’ (means of 
guiding, from nt); crd'-tra-m, ‘ear’ (means of bear¬ 
ing, from zm ); ga'-trh-m, ‘limb’ (means of going, 
from 0 &)i dahi-trk, ‘tooth’ (means of biting, from 
dans). In Greek the forms of the-suffix are -'.-po, 
-rpa. - 5 / 30 , -9pa. The change from a mute to an aspirate 
frequently occurs in Greek without any apparent cause : 
apo-rpo-i', ‘plough,’ from apo<o; iea\vrr-Tpa, ‘ covering,’ 
from KaXvv-ror, &p-$po~P> ‘limb,’ from ipap-ioK *; 
fid-Spa, ‘step,’ from j3a-iv(o. In Latin ara-tni-m, 
‘plough!’ from ara-re; fv.lgS-trA, ‘lightning,’ from 
fulge-sco. The n pirate, which is only occasional in 
Zend and Greek, is regular in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English: go. naiur -thr (stem vamr-thra), e. 7 /mr-ther, 
from the root mar, l. mor-ior. go. bids- tra, ‘ sacrifice,’ 
which may be inferred from blos-treis, is from blot-an, 
‘ to sacrifice.’ Without the formative the Anglo-Saxon 
blot means ‘ a sacrifice.’ In e. laugh- ter, from laugh, 
the preceding consonant prevents f-fjrom being aspirated; 
and the same cause perhaps operated in stem//, ter, 
the gh being pronounced at first* The consonant (ct) 
is pronounced still in both the corresponding words in 
German, i. e. lac/ien, schlac/tten. e. wen-ther is con¬ 
nected with the s. root wd, * blow. go. hulis-tr (/.tern 
hulis-/ro, the t not being aspirated in consequence of 
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hhe preceding s): go. /5-dr, ‘sheath/ a. s. //5-dher 
(stern fo-dra, dcsdh), connected with the s. root pd, ‘ to 
contain; and so equal to &, ' pa'-tra-m, ‘container/ 
‘ ve ‘ S8e1 *’ w-dder, ger. m-der, is perhaps connected 
gr, psi-Spo-v, ‘ stream/ from pit*), though with 
a leaning resembling the l.ro-mas, ‘ oar.' The del is 
tor the aspirate elL go. Ate'-thra,‘ tent/ a. s, Ida:-dre, 
e. te-dder ( d and dd for the aspirate). 

TV ith tlic change of r to l , which is of frequent 
occurrence, this formative becomes in Greek tXo, rAy, 
^Xo, Sx??, e. g. %-rAo-^ f carriage* handle / 
$vo--ZAo-v, instruments used in the worship of BaOclvuS; 
yevi-^Xih ‘birth; In Gothic the corresponding form 
is d la, e. g. >^-thla, a. s. noe-dl, e. ni^ -dle (d instead 
of the aspirate). 


TA, 


25a " Participle of the Perfect. Passive is 
foj meu by -ta 9 1. td . It takes the accent, e. g. tyah-tB,~nt 9 
Acc. S., ‘left/ In Greek Verbal Adjectives (but not 
participles) are similarly formed, e. g. ito-tu-s?, vro-Tij, 
Tra-To-v, * drunk/ with a passive meaning, and the 
formative accented as in Sanskrit; nut also 7 ro-ro-r, 
‘ the act ;>t drinking.’ In Latin the suffix is employed 
in forming the Participle as in Sanskrit, e. g. rfa-tu-s, 
da-tfi, da-tu~m 9 from da-re. In the above instances 
da is affixed immediately to the root. Sometimes i is 
inserted : s. prath-i~th-8 9 ‘ stretched out/ from prath ; 
gr. (TreeX-e-ro^, ‘ dried/ from <™eX-Ao>; J. nwU-\U~8, 

* ground, from mol-o. The characteristic of the tenth 
c]as r - aya) is usually preserv.nl in an abbreviated form, 

e.g. v po/-i-ta-s, ‘ oppressed;’ gr, ‘ beloved/ 

!. arn-k-tu-s. 
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are also formed from substantives by i~ta, 
e. of. 8. jphaUi-t&s ,‘ possessed of fruit; ’ gr. apa^-L-TO-'*, 
< possessed of waggons;' 1. palrrA-tbs. ‘fatherly/ The 
Latin neuters in S-tu-m are probably formed from deno¬ 
minatives of the second conjugation, e. g. ar&or-&4u-m, 
from arbor-e-soo, Pert'. -6-vi. 

Abstract Nouns are formed from adjectives by the 
feminine ta, e. g. s. zukld- ta, ‘ whiteness/ go. tkd , Nona, 
tha : 'iduji-tlui, ( newness/ a.s. dhe, dh (also written d): 
had-dh, leng- dhe ; gebyr-d, ‘ birth/ e. heal- th, weal-th, 
leng- th, dep- th, breads- th, heigh th (the last has in 
recent times dropped the h an <1 become heigh A). The 
Latin juven- ta belongs to this class of derivatives. 
The Sanskrit stem yvvan is in some cases contracted to 
yun. The same contraction takes place in the Latin 
comparative jun-ior. Tn Gothic the abstractis 
formed from this abbreviated stem, having d , as in so 
many instances, for dh ; whilst the English you- th pre¬ 
serves the aspirate, but loses the final vowel and reduces 
the stem to you for yu. 

Abstracts in tat-i occur in the Vedas, with which 
may be compared the Greek ttjt, the Latin tdt, tut, and 
the Gothic chith, where the d is again for an aspirate, 
e, g. v. ansbtdAktds, ‘ in vulnerability, 1 ’ from dristya : 
gr .yXiSio-rrj-s. Gen. riX.Sio-Trjr-o?, ‘ folly/ from ijXfito ?; 
1. juven-tu-s, Gen. juven-tiit-is, < youthfulness,’ from 
juvenis; sterilitas, Gen. 8terili-tkt-is 9 * barrenness,’ from 
sterilis; go. ajuk-dath-s, ‘ eternity;’ manag-duth-i, 
‘abundance’ (2 Cor. viii. 2); wiH-duth-/, ‘great¬ 
ness.’ Similar words in Latin have tad-in , perhaps 
from tut by changing t to d and adding in : Gen. S. 
mafpii-tudin-is, ‘ greatness/ 

Abstracts are formed from adjectives and substantives 
by twd added immediately to the stem, e.g. s. amrta- 
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.* 5 ^ • ‘ immortality,’ from amrta. In Gothic the 

word t/ilva-dv a, ‘serfdom,’ occurs (with d for the aspi¬ 
rate), from thiva, ‘serf.’ In English, -dom resemb.es 
the 1 itinJonns in til-din, from tut, in having added a 
nasal ana changed t to <1 In words which are not 
abstracts, the Gothic preserves the formative as Ihva, 
e.g. /ri-u-thva, ‘love;’ eaZ-i-thva, ‘an inn;’ hut 
also injd-a-thva, | enmity.’ 
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NA. 

259. A Perfect, Passive Participle of a small num¬ 
ber of verbs is formed in Sanskrit by the syllable nd, 
e.g. bhu'j-nd-s, ‘bent,’ from 6 /ny; bhay- nfi-s,‘ broken,’ 
from bhanji bhin-n&-$, ‘ split,’ from bhid A few Greek 
Nowis (but not participles) are similarly formed by vo, 
vr ): asp-vo-s (for aaffvo ?),« venerated ;’ cncrj-^, «tent ’ 
(‘ covered in ’). The meaning shows that these forms 
are of participial origin. rU-vo-v, ‘ child ’ (lit. ‘ brought 
forth ’), has the accent irregularly thrown back. In. 
Latin there arejj&>nu-s, ‘full’(lit.‘filled’); rcy-nu-m, 
‘ dominion ’ (lit. ‘ ruled over’). Here again the parti¬ 
cipial meaning is very obvious, although the form does 
not appear among the participles in any Latin conjuga¬ 
tion. Many words have deviated more or less from the 
original meaning, e. g. mag-zm-s, ‘ great ’ (lit. ‘ grown ’) • 
dig-nu-s, ‘worthy’ (lit. ‘talked of,’ or ‘pointed to’). 
A similar deviation appears in corresponding Greek 
forms, such as as/ivos, ‘ venerable ’ as well as ‘ vene¬ 
rated.’ The formative, which thus appears to have only 
a fragmentary character in the older languages, extends 
in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon throughout the strong con¬ 
jugations, answering to the strong or ‘irregular’ verbs 
irr English. The syllable na, Norn, n, however, is joined 
to the root by means of a connecting vowel a or e, 

v a 
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,,^/f-ns in the languages which we have already noticed 
it is added immediately to the root, e.g.^go. hug- a-n-s, 
a.8. <jraf-e-n t e. grav-e-n ; ». bhug-n a-s, ‘ bent.’ In 
some Gothic Participles used as nouns, heaver, the 
syllable is added immediately to the root; e.g. the 
adjective ua-Mc-n&s, * open ’ (lit. •unlocked’), and the 
N. substantive go. bat- n (stem bur-na), a.s. bew'-n, 
‘child' (lit. ‘born;’ so the Scotch bair-n). 

ZGO. na is used like ia to form Possessive Adjec¬ 
tives from substantives. In this application it also takes 
the connecting vowel i, e.g. s. p/i';/-i-na-s, ‘possessed 
of fruit,’ from phal-a; mal- i-na-s, ‘ covered with dirt,’ 
from mal-a. There are also feminine forms in M, 
denoting ‘ wife of,’ preceded by d. e.g. fndr-kni (r 
changes n to n), < wife of Indra.’ gr. treS-L-vo-?, ‘ Hat,’ 
fromw-sS-Zoi'; «r*OTa-t-l>0-f( for tr/corecr-t-vo-s),‘ dark,’ from 
a kotos, st. axons. Some adjectives, like %v\ ivos, XiSivos, 
liave the accent thrown hack. An instance of this 
occurs in the Sanskrit word zfiig- i-na-s, ‘ horned,’ from 
zfhg-a. Feminine forms in vtj, preceded by w, re¬ 
semble the Sanskrit feminines in d-ni, e.g. ’A«pwrt- 
do-VTj, ‘daughter of’ ' Ajcphrt-os. Those in -aiva are for 
-a-via, e.g. ■Slew'd, Xvxaiva. In Latin many words 
have i before -nn for the connecting vowel, as in Gothic, 
e.g. stagn- i-nu-s, from stagn-u-m,‘pool; 6oa-i-nu-s, 
from stem bov(bos, ‘ ox’). After r the vowel is omitted, 
in English, e. g. ebur-n u-s, from ehur, ‘ivory;’ 
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■rr-nu-s, from ver, * spring.’ Even in Sanskrit i occurs, 
e.g. sam-i'-na-s. ‘yearly,’ from sama', ‘year.’ In 
Lo'tin also a different vowel, viz. a, occurs, but it. is 
perhaps of the same origin, e. g. oppid- a-nu-s, from 
oppid-u-ta, ‘town;’ Rom-k- nu-s, from Eora-a. There 
are also feminines in -na and -nia preceded by 6, c.g. 
Bell-o-na. rnulr- o-na, Vallb- nia. In Gothic net, 
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), e,g. sUitbr-el-n-fi, 

_ _ _ ^ liuJuid+el-n-a, ‘light's* 

atcnj-ei-n-s, ‘ true.’ In English the connecting vowel 
has become e, and after r is lost. e.g. wood-Q- n, (fold- 
e-n, leather- n. The later practice has been to use the 
substantive, without any formative addition, as an 
adjective, as in ‘ a silver knife,’ 4 a gold watch* A 
trace of the feminine formative is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon gyde .n (gyd-e-n), gyd-e- ne, ‘goddess.’ 

A few Abstracts are formed by na, F. na, e.g. 
s. yaj-rm~s, ‘ honour; ’ trsh~nk\ < thirst 5 ’ sWap-tm-s, 
; sleep; ’ gr, vrr-vo-s, vrj ; 1. so7/i-.tiu-s, mjp-i~na. 


IT, NI. 

Z61, Feminine Abstracts are formed by ti and ni, 
which arc probably from ta and na, e.g. s. yule-ti-s, 
‘union;’ 4 speech.’ Some have a before ii, 

which is a connecting or class vowel. In these words 
the root is sometimes accented, e. g. dr-a-ti-s, c tear;’ 
rom-a-ti-s, ‘the god of love;’ vah-a,-\i-s , 4 wind." gr. 
X>)-tl- 9> (f>a~Ti-f, a/Jb7i(o-Ti-?. Elsewhere r be¬ 

comes cr, except when preceded by cr, which itself has 
come from a dental, e. g. nUr-ris from £*£’£*$. for 
&vtc-cri-9. ~<ria has been formed from cn, as -t pia 
from s. tri* It is seldom added to monosyllabic stems, 
e. g. rlv-cria> Botcifia-crla, linra-ala. Those latter re¬ 
semble in appearance such words as a3avacr-ia from 
aAdvar-os, which are not participial but nominal forma¬ 
tions. Some in Greek, as in Sanskrit, have a connecting 
vowel before cri, and the same accentuation, e. g. vsn- 
e-ert-y, gup-€-cn- 9 . In Latin this enlarged form 
appears in puer~i-tlfi, can- i-tie-i’, etc, 

A still greater increase oi the formative appears in 
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•si~6n, Norn, -ti-o, -si-o; e.g. coc- tio=s. pdk-ii-s, 
junc-Xio — s. ytbk-Xi-a. Adverbs in -ti-m, - ai~m, retain 
Hk- older ami shorter form ti, e. g. tmc-tUn, cur-si-m. 
The same formative appears also in messi-e, “mowing 
tus-si-s, • coughing/ mors, mens, stem raort, moot, 
probably for mor-tl, men-ti. = s. mf-ti-s, mu-ti-s. 

lu Gothic this syllable assumes the forms ti, di, thi, 
Noia * *■> ’A The last is the regular form. The second 
\v;is perhaps pronounced as d/d. The first has t from 
the influence of the preceding consonant. Examples 
are, tju-baur-th-s, ‘birth 5 ’ ga-mnn-A~s, ‘memory;’ 
ga-skaf-t-s, "creation fm-lus-t-s, ‘loss’(stemgabaur- 
thi, etc.). IVlany English words retain this consonant, 
e. g. h 1 -th, dearth, eoo-tli, migh- t, sigh-X, frigh- 1. 
In some probably gh has been introduced from imitation 
of others, as in fri-gh-t from fear. 

ni is not so extensively used as ti. It occurs in those 
words whose perfect passive participle has na for ta: 
s. ‘loosening;’ glu-ni-s, ‘exhaustion;’ jS’r- 

ni-s, ‘age’ (n changed to n by r); gr. irrrd-vi 
• rarity.’ compared with ava-vo-s. In Gothic ana- 
hvs-ni (ana-binda), ‘command;’ taik- nl, ‘sign,’ ‘show¬ 
ing’ (e. tok-e- n); siu-ni, < seeing.’ In these forms i is 
(hopped before $ of the Nom. The weak conjugations, 
which do not form the participle in », have Abstracts in 
ni, Nom. n, preceded by &i in the first. 4 in the second, 
and ai in the third conjugation, e. g. gSi-ei-n-s, * saluta¬ 
tion ; - lath ■ ‘ invitation;’ bau-*l~ns, ‘ edification.’ 

Marctu 11 lehnbstanhvcs applied to agents are formed 
by in Sanskrit, e.g. s. yd-tl-s, ‘tanner;’ sdp-XX-s, 

‘ horse’ lit. ‘ rimnerS); pd*ti-8, ‘ lord ’ (lit. ‘ nonrisher ’); 
giwd-o-i-y, 1 . po-ti-s. Is not the English word foo-d 
(‘ feeder’) formed from the same root and iu the same 
way, the regular ih. for t having become dl gr. pdv- 
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prophet;* L vec-ti-s, 4 lever ’ (lit * carrier 5 ); go. 
<ja-drauh-t-s, ‘soldier;’ gas-t-8, ‘guest’(lit. 6 eater’). 
In these Gothic words and the English gncs-t, the t 
instead of th is from the influence of tin preceding 
consonant. 

mi also as well as ti is employed to form Ma said me 
Appellatives, e. g. s. vrsh-nis, 4 ram,’ and, applied to 
a different animai, perhaps 1. ver- re-.s for w-nk, 
* boar ’ (from the same root, & vrsh~d, 4 bull ’); s. wj-ni-s, 
*' fire ’ (lit. 4 burner ’); 1. ig-ni~8. In Latin also jxi-ni-s, 

4 bread’ (lit 4 feeder’); fu-ni~8, 4 rope’ (lit 4 binder’), 
etc. 

TU, NIL 


/ v s the interrogative pronoun appears in three 
forms, viz, ka , hi, hi, so the formatives which we are 
now considering appear as ta, na ; ti, ni; and tu, nv. 
The Sanskrit Infinitive ends in -turn, of which m is the 
sign of the accusative case, e. g. rfd'-tu-m, ‘ to give;’ 
sthd'-tu-m, < to stand dt tu rn, 4 to eat,’ from ad. In 
compounds m is dropped, e.g. tyahtu-kamm, 4 desirous 
to leave.’ 

The Sanskrit -two, is an instrumental case of tu, 
formed by adding a, and is employed like Latin gerunds, 
e. g. tan drsh-twb,', i after seeing him’ (Jit 4 with seeing 
him’); ity-uk-twh', 4 after so speaking’(lit. 4 with so 
speaking ’).- 

i’he Dative case of abstract nouns is sometimes used 
in the sense of the usual Infinitive or accusative case, 
a g.tfam-anaya. 4 to go $ Idtirz-arihya, 4 to show.’ The 
abstracts in ana, which appears in the above examples, 
are also empk^ed in the Locative Singular in the same 
sense as the dative, instead of the infinitive, e. g. 
anue3h- and,‘to seek.’ The same form of infinitive 
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general in the Germanic languages: go, an, 
fjfib-axi, 6 to give;' a. s. old e« giv~en, modem 

German geb~en. A similar formation appears in Greek, 
The oldest form of the Present Infinitive k -pusvai or 
o-fxsvac, which is a Dative (that is, a Locative) form of 
an abstract in rfiisva or Another form is or 

s~psu v which results from dropping ai of fispai or e-psmL 
.gain 5 there are forms ot the infinitive in -vais where the 
first syllable ot>ewu is dropped, unless -i cu be the Dative 
(Locative) of va, as pevcu is of jjueva, and thus be of dis¬ 
tinct origin. This appears the more probable, because 
forms in ~vai occur as early as those in nsvcu. The 
common classical form is -uv'for nv, and this from e-fi-w, 
e, g. ec r r~t-fxei/at 9 gctt -c-jiti/, hitt-cu/, /3rj~i/GU* 

'L-a3* An Aorist torm in the Vedas with the meaning 
of the Infmiiim ends in se (==sai), e.g. me'-she (s 
changed to sh by the preceding vowel), ‘to throw.’ 
This stritangly resembles the Greek First. Aorist Infini¬ 


tive m -ant, o.g. \v~aai, ‘to loose;’ rvfut (jm-aai), 
‘to strike; ’ Stit-ai ( SeiK-aat ), ‘ to show.’ Both seem 
identical with the Latin -se after consonants, re after 
vowels, e. g. et- se, ‘ to be;’ dic-e-re, ‘ to say.’ s iissimi- 
lates a preceding t in posse, from pot-se, and is itself 
assimilated to a preceding l and r in vaU le and far- re, 
unless these are for vel-o-rtj (gr. fiovX-o-tuu) and fer-e-re 
(fcp-o-iuu), in which cast the only assimilation is that 
of r to l in vdk. The Perfect Infinitive in Latin in 
archaic forms is also -se, c. g. consum-se, adivls-se (for 
admt~ee, from admit-to). As the Latin perfect gene¬ 
rally corresponds in origin to the Greek aorist, these’ 
forms agree exactly with the aorists ifif/v-cu (for <f>?jv-aai, 
the tr being dropped after nasals) and rvfiai (for Tim¬ 
or at). The more common Latin forms in -sac are of 
later origin. 
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Passive Infinitive in Latin was probably at first 
-sest, changed by the laws of euphony to ~rere, and 
afterwards to ni-re and -n-ev*. Hence we meet with 
the older forms aynd-rier, mone-rier, diei~er, mol In 
rier. The last syllable ~ct is wanting in the ordinary 
forms use 1 in the classical works, and in conjugating 
the Latin verb; therefore amd-ri, mone-ri, din , molli- 
ri are regarded as Passive Infinitives, though in fact 
they exactly agree in form with the Active Inf. arnd-re, 
etc., with, the exception that the final -e was changed to 
for euphonic reasons, when followed by re (er). 
There is also the further difference in the thir d conju¬ 
gation, that -re of the Active dice-re is dropped. The 
so-called Passive Infinitives, therefore, are not Passive 
inform. The older termination er for ve r and that for 
se, is the same reflexive pronoun as is employed ;n the 
form of r in the rest of the passive conjugation. 

This Veda hifinitive in se occurs in sentences where 
its usage is exactly parallel with that >f the Dative of 
Abstract Substantives in -a, and thus illustrates the 
'meaning and force of the Infinitive, e. g. vi'mi trod 
pvshann riij-dsi, ve'rni std't-ave, 4 1 come to glorify 
thee. Push arm ; I come for praising (thee)/ liij -ose 
Inf., and stofc-ave Bat. 8. 

There is also a Veda Infinitive in the form of 
the accusative singular following the verb zak, 4 to be 
able/ The English Infinitive without ‘to/ after ‘can,’ 
resembles this construction, though the Infinitive has 
not the form of a case e. g. apal opart (for apalupam, 
Acc. of apalupa) r nd zafomvan, ; they could not (to) 
destroy/ 

This verb zak is even used in the Paasive form itself, 
yadi zak-yi-te, 4 if it can/ lit. ‘if it (is) can(ned)/ A 
double Passive occurs even in Latin, e. g. vI comprfoni 
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■r, ‘how incapable he is of being restrained ’ (Plaut. 
Rud. iv. 4, 20); fonaa in tench ri 8 nosci non quita 
est , ‘ the form could not be distinguished in the dark ’ 
(Ter. Heo. iv. 1, 58). The Future Infinitive Passive in 
Latin has likewise the auxiliary in the passive form: 
arrudv m i n, 

'Z&ty* In later languages the expression of the Pas¬ 
sive seems to have been felt to be difficult. The me¬ 
thods resorted to by Ulfilas, in his Gothic translation 
of the Scriptures, are various and singular; but in none 
of them is there a really passive form of the finite verb. 
The Passive Perfect Participle in th (originally ~ta) is 
employed, but not as a past tense. The relations of 
time are expressed in the substantive verb connected 
with the participle, e. g. Mark xiv. 5, maht re&l ,. .fra- 
bugjmi . ‘was able to lie sold.’ The word able, how¬ 
ever, must be supposed to be Passive, as if inayed could 
be formed from may like wade from make , and thus 
the maht vesi might not only express the past tense of 
ySvi/crro, but also the passive voice of nrpcJ)r)v<u ; for the 
Gothic word by which this latter is rendered is active, 
frabtifflcm, ‘to sell,’ instead of ‘to be sold.’ skidds 
(th-s) is also used in a similar way to express the pas¬ 
sive of the accompanying infinitive: e. g. Luke ix. 44, 
f napa$ti>ocrSai, ‘ is going to be given up,’ is ren¬ 
dered shihh ist abgiban, ‘is necessitated (bass.) to 
give up’ (Act.) for 6 to be given up.’ The Active In¬ 
finitive is also used for the passive when no passive 
form accompanies it, and the only method of indicating 
the voice is in the agent being expressed in the dative 
or instrumental case ; e. g. irpb? to SsaSrjvcu avrob, ‘ in 
ordor to be seen bj' them,’ is in Gothic ‘ in order to see 
by them,’ du mihvan im. This use of the active for 
the passive infinitive, without the least indication of the 
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inference, occurs extensively in the modern German 
language, e. g. es ist zu mhen , for ‘ it is to he seem’ 
In English it is rare, e. g. 6 it is yet to do’ for ‘it is 
yet to he done.’ 

The preposition to, which is generally put before the 
infinitive in the Germanic languages, properly governs 
the dative case. The Gothic, however, from the habit 
of dropping the final vowel, has lost the case-sign* 
The old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon have e (for ai) as a 
reduced form of the dative ending ay a. The n is also 
doubled without any apparent reason. Possibly it was 
intended to regulate the pronunciation of the preceding 
vowel, as in English the consonant is doubled after a 
short vowel when a suffix is added beginning with a 
vowel, e. g, hitt-ing for kit~mg , merely to prevent the 
first i from being pronounced long in the participle. A 
similar reason may have caused the forms o. a. and a. s, 
farann-e for faran-e. 

As the Dati ve ease, among other things, als * expresses 
the goal at which an action aims, so th * Germanic 
Infinitive, consisting of the preposition to with a Dative 
case, was at first confined to this meaning, and after¬ 
wards extended by analogy to others. Thus, in Gothic, 
‘a sower went out to sow ’ (du sedan), i. e. for the pur¬ 
pose of sowing; * he that hath ears to hear' (du hmis- 
jan), i. e. for the purpose of hearing. The following 
may serve as an illustration of the further use of this 
form: 2 Cor. ix. 1, nfjd mis ist dwmSljwn izvis, ‘super¬ 
fluous for me it is to write to you 5 (to ypatpsw, du 
ra&ljan, ‘ to write,’ i. e. writing). 

This mere action without any reference to aim or 
purpose is often expressed by the Infinitive which 
depends upon another verb, e. g. ‘he began to go,’ i. e. 
he began the act of going. So, in Lu.iv. 10 , < will enjoin 
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his angels (the act) of taking care of thee ; 'go. 
da gafaMan thil^ rov hcafcSkatcu as. 

hi Gothic this fufinitive is also used without the 
preposition, sometimes in rendering a Greek infinitive, 
e. g. galeithan , &ireX$elv, 6 to go out ; 5 and sometimes 
in rendering a Greek noun, e. g; Luke iv. 36, varth 
ofelauthncm allans, sysisro 9 a/ifios hrl Travra?, there 
came amazement upon all.* 

Verbs denoting an act of sensation often take two 


objects, the first expressed by an objective case, and the 
second by ar. infinitive without the preposition. The 
infinitive in this case denotes only the act, as in the 
dependent infinitive noticed above, e. g. ‘ X saw him go,’ 
i. e, going, where him and (the act of) going are two 
objects seen and combined in one idea. The Greek has 
he participial form where the Gothic has this infinitive: 
John vi. 62, tap ovv SscopPirs top viov tov dpSpcourov 
dvafiatvovra, jabai nn gasaihvith sunu mans ussteigan 
(apafiahovra. ussteigan^ ascend up’). Where the govern- 
ing verb does rot denote an act of sensation, the nature 
of the governed infinitive is sometimes not quite so 
obvious. Yet in such cases as Math via. 18, haihait 
galeithan si p</)vf> >is, ‘ he commanded go the disciples/ 
l e. the disciples to go, it is clear that both the act of 
going and the disciples were < d jeets of command. So also 
Lu. xix. 14, m vileim thana thitulcinfra, c we refuse him 
to rule, him and lading arealike tlie objects of refusal . 

In Greek we meet with the forms e-psrai, 
-8-fiep, (s-sv) -mv (Ion. -s-v (I)or.), and van It is 
not difficult to trace all the others to the first, -s-pevcu, 
which appears in the oldest documents; for -s-fxsv 
merely drops the final diphthong, (s~sv) -siv further 
drops fi, and regularly contracts the two vowels to si, 
the Ionic show's aiu Iher and less usual contraction to 77 , 
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3 dro P s « from t~n>. Again, the original 
form after vowels is -pqvai, wliicb, by dropping M£ , be¬ 
comes vai. There is nothing in these changes very 
different from the usual course of abbreviation to which 
language is subject. The loss of at all at once from 
usmi is the least likely ; but in Homer, where tho full 
form occurs, very often the diphthong is elided in i/tt/iev 
for Efx/j,svai, and the elision of it, however rarely it 
occurs, indicates the possibility of its being dispensed 
with altogether. The derivation of -/xtv from M vat is 
also less improbable than that there should have been 
different sources of the infinitive present of efit in the 
existing forms of $ uneven, s/j.ftev. 

If nevat- be referred to the Sanskrit -mane, dative 
singular of -man, it would make the Greek form at 
fuller than the Sanskrit, which is very unlikely to be 
the case; but if it be referred to -rrmn&ya,,' dative 
singular of -manu, it would make the Greek a + t for 
with the loss of the final a, a more regular repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit form. The first part fitev 
answers to s. man, as the participles m -ftsvo- 9 to the 
s. part. ma na-8. Like other participial terminations, it 
was probably employed to form abstract nouns, and 
hence the Greek infinitive is a case of an abstract noun 
like other infinitives. 

Bopp refers to the Middle forms, s. m4, sc, and gr. 
P<», aai, as showing that the s. <’ may be represented in 
Greek by at; but in this case there was a'consonant 
between the vowels, which will account, for the otherwise 
unusual preservation of the original vowels a t in Greek 
(Sec. 2,1 2, p. Iff3.) 

26S. The Passive Infinitive has the form tr8ai, 
which Bopp explains as consisting of the reflexive 
pronoun <r (tor ai, S) and the dative singular of an 
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noun formed from the same root as 
y verb, signifying 4 do' or 4 put,’ and appearing 
as Or/ in the weak (or first) aorist and future passive 
St}~v, ~$y-coiMu, That a represents the reflexive pro¬ 
noun as expressive of the passive voice seems probable 
from the analogy of the Latin language, where the same 
pronoun serves the same purpose, There is this differ¬ 
ence, however, that in Greek it is inserted between the 
root and the sign of the infinitive, whilst in Latin it is 
affixe l to the infinitive, as it is to the finite forms, of the 
active, e; g. amat-ur , amdri-er (for amare-vr\ That 
Ocu is the dative singu lar of an abstract h tha, as the 
weak aorist active crcu is of an abstract in. sa from the 
subst. verb, needs perhaps some further confirmation. 

YA. 

Z67» A considerable number of words are formed 
by -ya, and the secondary suffixes tav-ya and an-i-ya. 
ya is of the same form as the relative pronoun; in 
tav-ya the first part appears to be a gunaed form of tu> 
which is employed for the Sanskrit infinitive; the first 
part of oAi-i-ya is used ns a suffix in forming abstracts, 
and i may be only a vocalised and lengthened form of y 
phonetically developed from the syllable ya. 

ya occurs in Oenmtls , and is probably an instru¬ 
mental case, like ~twa, with which it corresponds in • 
meaning. The Vedas hav? an instrumental in yd for 
ya -f* Ct, and the Sanskrit gerund -ya, being lat r, is also 
perhaps a shortened form for the same. The accent is 
upon the root, e. g. ni-in£- ya, c having entered.’ This 
suffix being used with compound verbs may account for 
the quantity of the vowel being shortened, whilst -twa 
preserves its long vowel because it is used with simple 







If the root ends in a short vowel, t is insert 
between it and. this suffix, probably from a similar 
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phonetic cause to that which doubles the consonant 
after a short vowel in English when a suffix beginning 
with a vowel is added, e. g. from cut, cutting * lienee, 
in Sanskrit, a/tm-zru- tya, 4 having heard,’ from zru. 

In Greek the equivalent is to, in Latin in. They are 
not used in forming gerunds, but Abstract Nouns, e. g. 
epeiir-LO~v , gaud-i u-m. The instances in Greek are 
few *, the Latin ones, like the Sanskrit, are usually com¬ 
pounds, e. g. di-lv/o- iu-m, dis-sidAu-rn, 

Neuter Abstracts are formed in Sanskrit from nomi¬ 
nal stems. The stem-vowel, except u, is dropped, e. g, 
mdf dkur-ya-m, ‘sweetness,’ from madhurd-s, 6 sweet.’ 
Similar forms occur in Gothic, e.g. unvit-ja, ‘igno¬ 
rance,’ from unvit(a)-8 , * ignorant; ’ divb~ja, ‘ theft, 5 
from diubs (for diuba-s), ‘ thief.’ So also in Latin 
mcudac-iu-m, ‘falsehood,’ from mendax (mendac-s), 
‘ false:’ jej&n-iu-m, ‘fast,' from jfyuhii-s, ‘fasting.’ 
There are a few in Greek, e.g. povopAx-io-v, ‘single 
fight,’ from povofxdxo-s, ‘fighting singly;’ also such 
words as tcovpuov (fcovpif-io-v ),‘ shearling,’ from novpev-?, 

* shearer.’ 

The feminine ~y&\ with the accent, forms Primary 
Abstract*, e. g. vid-yk\ 4 knowledge.’ In Greek Id, e. g. 
irsv-ld, ‘poverty.’from ttsvI-co ; dpurrs-la ( apurrtf-ta \ 

* a noble act,’ from aptfrrsv-oD (aptcrs^-co), ‘ I am a noble. 
In Latin ia, id: ined- ia, ‘ hunger,’ from in + cd-eve, 

* not to eat;’ diluv- I6-s, ‘deluge,’ from dilu-crc 
(diluv-ere). In Gothic jd (Nom. ja. , i), e.g. wa/c-ja, 
‘persecution," Gen. vrafc-jo-s, from s. tovy; bandrU 
‘ bond,’ from binds-an. 

Both Latin and Gothic in some cases add n, e. g. 
1. con-tag-id , Gen. can-tag-ion-ie, ‘ touch,’ from 
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^jd^nf/ere; go. vaih-jd, Gen. vaih-jfm-s, 6 
from vaihcL 

Both Greek and. Latin form Denominative Abstracts 
in a similar way, e.g. ao<f>-ta» ‘wisdom;’ 1 . present Aa. 
‘ presence/ from prwsem (presents ); lxrrbar-ii;s> 
‘barbarity/ from harbarus ; v/n~id, Gen, tm-ibn-i*, 
‘ union/ fvom nuns. 

In Sanskrit Future Participles Passive are formed 
by ya, and Substantives resembling them in meaning, 
e.g. Part, (pih- ya~s, ‘ to he concealed / Subst. guh-ya-m, 
‘secret ’ (a thing to be concealed); Part, bhdj-yiis, ‘ to 
be eaten;* Subst. bhoj-yh-m, ‘food’ (a thing to be 
eaten). Gothic Adjectives in -ja correspond to these 
participles in form and meaning, e. g. anda-nem-ja, 

‘ >greeftbte* (to be received); Wiqvcth- ja, ‘inex¬ 
pressible ’ (not to be uttered). Similar Adjectives 
occur in Greek, with 8 inserted after a short vowel, e.g, 

<, ‘perishable;’ <ip.<f)d-8-io~s, ‘public’(to be 
seen); hrd ‘ broad' (to be pread out). Con¬ 
sonant stems also occur, e.g. rrdWa ( for 7 ra\-ia=-s. 
yd Fern,), ‘ball’(to be hurled). In Latin 
‘ eminent’ (to be selected). 

Denominative Adjectives are also formed by ya> 
e. g. s. div-yas, ‘ heavenly/ from dvv ; ArcZ-ya-s, 
‘hearty/ ‘ affectionate/ from hrd : z. ydir-ya, 4 yearly/ 
from ydri ; gr. 'TraTp-io-^ ‘paternal/ from irarr/p ; 
reXe-io-s, ‘perfect’ (for rsX^or-t '-<?), from rs\os; 
ovpav-t.o-$ , ‘ heavenly/ from ovpavos. In Latin they 
are less numerous than in the above languages. But 
there are Appellatives as well as adjectives, e.g. 
pair- iu-s. ‘ paterifal/ from jpafar; Mar-ins from 
Mars, Nan An Fern, from non us. 

It seems more natural to refer the names of conn- 
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adjectives of this kind than to substantives, 
e.g. Gallia , Germania , to Gall-lu-s, German-iu-s , from 
Gallu-s, Germanu-8 , i. e. Gallia (terra), etc., 4 the 
land of the Gauls,’ etc. Thus in more recent times 
we have England, Deutsch-land, named from the people 
as a whole, and not from an individual. 

The corresponding Adjectives and Appellatives in the 
Gothic language end in Masc. -ja, Fem. -jd, whilst some 
add n and form -ja/n, e.g. qUh- ja, 6 old,’ from aW/f; 
leik- ja, 6 physician ’ (leech), from Idle ; /*fc-jan, 4 fisher,’ 
from fish# (stem fiska). 

268* tav-ya forms Future Passive Participles . It 
takes the accent, and is preceded by guua, e. g. g. y6k- 
tavya-?, «to be joined,’ from yuj ; (M-tavya-s, ‘ to be 
given,’ from <M. gr. e. g. So-reo-v, 4 to be given,’ 

for 8o~rcfo~$ from So-rsfto-s ; 1 . - tivu-s , e. g. cZa~tivu**£, 
where is for tiviu* The meaning is somewhat 

altered, and even in cap- tivu-s, though the passive is 


expressed, it is referred to the present, not the future, 
time, i. e. 4 taken,’ not 4 to be taken.’ 

2G9* ani-ya also forms Future Passive Parti - 
eiples : s. i/oj-axii ya-,?, 4 to be joined,’ from yuj. %. - nya 
(the i in Sanskrit being perhaps a later development), 
e.g. T/ai-nya, Ho be adored.’ The Gothic has the 
sariie form -nja, e.g, ana-sia-nja, ‘visible’ (to be 
seen). 

270. s. eya seems to be from S -f- ya, of which the 
first part probably is only introduced for euphonic 
reasons. It generally retains the accent on the one or 
the other syllable. It is used similarly with the simple 
form ya, e. g. s. rZds-eya-s, 4 a slave’s son; from clas&, 
‘slave;’ gdir~&y<i~Tn, ‘mountain produce,’ from girl, 
c mountain.’ gr. -gio, and abbreviated to - so: Xsovr-eLO-'i 


x 
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trirr-co-*, ‘ of a lion.’ 1. abbreviated to 

. / > ,wiv~(‘iu-8; clner-ex is, ‘ ashy. 

2.71. Tin! stems of some Fawns, though not many, 

it *1 „ trfinl an hi In Sanskrit there are iemuune 
consist of. the root only, mo 

jUwfcroete of this sort, e. g. a W4, tear, . , yy 
In Greek there are Appellatives so tormed, a •. 1. 

« eve s’ AXoy(ftpf), ‘flame;’ but crvy (<rrvf), hatred, 

\ ... , timpetuous motion,’ ‘spring (tide), 

and au [ai£), _ (VW'i 

are Abstracts. Latin Appellatives, e. g. ( h 

(1 B^e roots are also used at the end of Componwk, 
and generally in the sense of the present participle 
governing the preceding noun, e.g. a. dhanna-UAl, 
knowing duty;’ du-Ma-hdn, ‘destroying pain; ff. 

drnan-ernry (f srW<mf), ‘ bating lies KopvS-a^ (KopvA- 
S!‘shying the helm;’ 1. ju-dic (jhdex), ‘uttering 
law • ’ <m-oup (euc.eps), ‘ catching birds. 

1 T ’ he vowel ('% is sometimes lengthened, e.g. a. mch, 
«,p,. c h» (r. vach); pavi-wd'j, ‘ wandering about, 

( ‘lfte k r Aort ro^vel irtM, m 

casPM e g. b. ‘Rowing round; 1. com-o-t 


A. 


2 . 731 . The suffix -*h "hiob is the same, in form at 
least, as the demonstrative proneun is 

a pri.naiy and as a secondary suffix to form Ma*ou 
,■ , . h t ra da. In Gothic these abstracts have acquired 

to the Noto.a«g..e. g.»»<'«-WI (rtem ' 

‘ blame;’ of-let, ‘ forgiveness .letting oh > One neute 




mtsTfy 


BEXlITATirES 

Sanskrit, i. e. bhay-u-m. ‘ fear,’ from bid, but 
M. jay-d -a, ‘ victory,’ from ji. 

The same suffix, with the accent, also forms Adjec¬ 
tives resembling- the present participle in meaning, as 
well asAppetlatwea which generally were at first Nomina 
agantis, e.g. tras-is, ‘ trembling mwh-&s, ‘mouse’ 
(lit. ‘stealer’). In Greek -<J, e. g. <f>dv-6-s, ‘shining;’ 
Tpoyy-o-i, ‘ runner.’ The meaning is sometimes passive, 
and the accent sometimes on the root both in Sanskrit 
and Greek. In the latter language 8 is sometimes added, 
as we have seen t to be in many cases after a short vowel, 
e.g. 8 qpx-d-s (stem 8opx-a-8-),‘ gazelle’ (‘gazer’); Tvv-i-s 
(st. rvTT-a-8-y < hammer ’ (« striker ’). 

These forms occur especially at the end of compounds, 
e.g. s. ar'ni-dam-d-s (‘taming’), ‘tamer of foes;’ 
gr. (Wd-Sa^-o-r, ‘ tamer of horses; ’ 1. tmu-fray-u-s, 
‘shipwreck.’ The e. wreck as well as break "is of the 
same root as the Latin frag in framg-efc, ‘ break.’ 

Some words of this kind in Latin have the feminine 
form -a — s. a applied to both masculine and feminine 
genders, ms in parn-Ucl-u, ‘ parricide,’ from eaid-e re, 
and sometimes restricted to the Masc. as in caili-col- a, 

‘ dwelling in heaven,’ from cols re. Even ecrib-n, 
‘writer,’ - secretary,’ though not a. compound, has the 
feminine form for the masculine. Some other \Tascu- 
linr Appellatives ending in -a are really Greek words 
which have dropped the final s of the Norn. Sing., like 
poe-ta, gr, 7 roirf-Tij-s. 

On the other hand, these compounds in Greek have 
the masculine form for both masculine and feminine. 

The Gothic has a few instances of all these formations. 
Masculine, both compound and simple, e. g. dawra- 
vard-a, ‘door-keeper’ (e.ward); thiv- a (Norn, thins), 

‘ ' ;i d' meaning the ‘strong,’ * muscular,' from thu. e. thaw, 

# xa 
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<grow,’ ‘ become strong;’ but th.iva is in English 
degraded to ‘ thief.’ Neut, ga-thrask- a, ‘ threshing- 
floor.’ Fem. daura-vard-o (Nom. -vdrd-a), * porteress.’ 
Adjectives, laus-a, ‘loose;’ of-lit- a, ‘let off.’ 

A passive meaning belongs to these forms when com¬ 
pounded with the prefixes m, ‘easy,’and dus, ‘bard,’ 
Ln Sanskrit, and with the corresponding ones tv, tus in 
Greek, o.g. s. au-Mr-a-s, ‘easy to be done;’ dush- 
bxr-a-8, ‘ hard to be done.’ This explanation of these 
forms, which I have given in deference to Bopp’s autho¬ 
rity, seems to me somewhat arbitrary and unnecessary. 
The meaning is perhaps no more passive than in such 
Germanic forms as ger, leicht vu thun, e. easy to do, 


which some grammarians also represent as active forms 
used in a passive, sense, whereas the true explanation 
is, by an ellipsis, easy (for any one) to do ; so also hard 
(for any one) to do. The above Sanskrit and Greek 
forms may also he taken in an active sense. As these 
derivatives have originally the sense of the present 


participle active, e. g. s. bhay-d-m, ‘ fear ’ (lit. ‘ fearing ), 
so, when compounded with su or due, they retain a 
similar meaning, e. g. du-s/t-ib/r-a-s — ‘ hard doing, not 
‘ hard being done;’ gr. sv-ipop-o-s — ‘ easy bearing, not 
‘ ( , AS j being borne.’ 'Hie ease or difficulty in each case 
refers to the agent, not to the thing done or borne. 

As a secondary suffix, a generally retains, the accent, 
and is preceded by ‘ vriddhi.’ It has a feminine in -l, 
and forms masculine substantives denoting descent , as 
well as neuters denoting fruit, etc., e. g. nuinuv-h-e, 
‘ man’ (descendant *of Manu); &zwcUth-B.-m, Iruit. of 
the azwattha tree;’ samu.dr-a.-m, ‘sea salt’ (‘sea pro¬ 
duce ’), from sonmlrd. In Greek the feminine patro¬ 
nymics in -i have the usual 8 affixed, e. g. Gen. 

’Ivax-iS-or, * daughter of Inachus; ’ /xtjX-o-v, ‘ apple,’ 




from /u-r/Xt-S-; 4 egg.’ In Latin p6m-u-m, 

4 apple/ from pomw-8 ; du-u-m, ‘ogg 9 ( c biccPs produce’), 
from avi-s. 


Neuter Abstracts are also thus formed, s. yduvan-a-m, 

* youth,’ from yuvan ; and Neuter Collectives, s. kapot- 
a-m, ‘ a flock of pigeons/ from kapo'ta. 

Adjectixs and Appellatives occur, e. g. s. dyas-a 
M. N., ayas-i F., 4 of iron/ from dyas; 1. decdr-xt-s, 

‘ proper/ from decus. 

The feminine &' with the accent is also used to form 
Abstracts: s. bhid-k\ 4 a splitting;’ gr, ~r/, <pvy-r), 

‘ flight; ’ h -a, fug-a, idem; go. -d, bid-0, 4 begging/ 

L 

2.73. The suffix i is like the demonstrative pronoun 
i, but it may be only a weakened form of the suffix 
a noticed above, just as, in the Latin words imbdli-s, 
multi-formi-s, the i is for u (older o) in' bellu-m, 
multu-s , which answers to the Sanskrit a . 

This i, with the accent on the root, forms Feminine 
Abstracts, e.g. s. sdchA-s, 4 friendship’ (lit. i following/ 

L sequ-or ); z. dah-i-s, 6 creation gr. yijv-L-s, 6 wrath 
8 or t is sometimes added, as in other cases: tkn r-t-r 
(£\,7 t-j§-), * hope 5 ’ X&p-*"* (X a P ' LrJ )> 4 g rac0 > ’ b perhaps 
such as eced-cs (cted-i-), 4 cutting; ’ go. vunn-i, 4 suf¬ 
fering’ (wound). 

It is also used, with the accent placed variously, 
in forming Masculine Nomina ageniis and Appella¬ 
tives, e. g. chhid-i-s, 4 splitter ; ’ ak-i-s, 4 serpent ’ * 
(mover, creeper); z. az-l-8, 4 serpent;’ gr. Tpo^-L-s, 
‘runner;’ 4 serpent;’ sometimes 8 again is 

added: fco7r-i'-$( kott-lS-), 4 knife / 1. angu-l-s, ‘serpent / 
jgo. junga-laudri, 4 young man ’ (e. lad). 


DERIVATION AND COMPOSITION 

XT. 

2,7*. The suffix u, without the accent, is employed 
to form Adjectives resembling iu meaning the present 
participle of desiderative verbs, and governing the 
accusative case. With the accent it forms Adjectives 
-without the desiderative meaning, e.g. s. did flesh u: 
pitdrau, ‘ desirous of seeing parents; ’ tan- u, * thin 
(outstretohed); swad- u, gr. 1. sua-v-is, ‘ sweet; 
go. thaurs-n-8, 1 dry.’ In 1. i is added to the suffix, 
and suavis is for snad-u-i-s. 

Appellatives are also formed with an accented or 
unaccented u : bhid- u, 4 thunderbolt (splitter'i; gr. 
vhk-v, * corpse ’ (perishing) ; 1. ctuY-tt-s, ‘ carriage ’ 
(runner); go. fdt- u, ‘ foot ’ (goer). 

AN. 

275. Appellatives are formed by an (an) without 
accent, e.g. s. <me'A-an, ‘friend’ (lover); r&'j- an, 

‘ kintr ’ (ruler). In Greek this affix .assumes several 
forms, av, ev, on, i)V, a>v, e.g. t aX-av, ‘ patient; dpp-GV> 

‘male;’ orar/-6v ,‘drop;’ vevli-rjv ,‘ enquirer ; ’ovcrjTr-con, 
‘ruff.’ 1. da., in, e.g. edb (Gen. ed-bn-is ), ‘ eater;' 
pict.cn (Gemyecf-in-is), ‘comb.’ go. Aan-an, ‘cock- ’ 
(crower. 1. am-ere). A few neuters occur in this form: 
go. ga-deil-an, * sharer.’ 

litis suffix, weakened to in and accented, is cmpjpyed 
at the end of compounds; with the root strengthened in 
s., o. g. ftctrV&d-in, also in the simple Mm-in. * lover 
1. pect-in ; go. siau-in-s, Gen. of stau-a, 4 judge.’ It is 
also employed as a secondary suffix, e. g. dhan-in, 
4 rich,’ from dim nil. 

In Greek cov is applied to place and time, e. g. 
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6 stable ’ (plane for horses); avlp-cov, 6 men’s 
room;’ iXafpqftoTu-tov, ‘month of EL’ (stag-hunting 
time). 


ANA. 


£76. Masculine and neuter Appellatwes, with the 
root accented, are formed by s. amt, gr. avo, go. ana, 
e.g. s. ndy-ana-rn, ‘eye’ (leader); Fern. ?/dc//~an&', 
‘ hogging; ’ gr. Zpirc-avo-v, ‘ sickle’ (cutter); go. thiw- 
davs (st. tMud+ana-), ‘king;’ Fern. ga-rnait-und-n , 
‘cutting,’ ‘reaping.’ In English we have wagg-on, 
vftth ij doubled perhaps only in consequence of the 
Mr toned pronunciation of the first vowel. The same 
suffix accented also forms Adjectives in Sanskrit and 
Greek, e. g. s. ioUt-ana, ‘beautiful’ (shining); gr. atom- 
avo-s , 4 covering.’ 


AS. 

£77. The suffix -os, with the root vowel gunaed and 
accented, forms Neuter Abstracts , e.g. mam as, ‘ great¬ 
ness tdoHS, ‘ strength,’ from £u. gr. both primary, -e$ 
(Nom. -of), $Afv- or, ‘flame’ (burning), and secondary. 
y\evx-o?o ‘ sweet wine ’ (sweetness, from 7 X 0 * 0 ?). 1 . -ua 9 
Gen. -er-is ; -us, Gen. -orris; -ur , Gen. -w'-ir; -ur, Gen. 
-ur-is : r<36-ur, ‘strength’ (s. root rndh); fycd-u s, 
fc treaty ’ (for foid-m fromjftdf). This suffix has in many 
cases become -or, and of the masculine gender: sop-dr, 
‘ tasfe ’ (Gen. sap-dr ~ fa). The long syllable, is also 
employed in Latin to form secondary derivatives, e. g. 
anwr-b r, ‘bitterness,’ from cmuvru-8. go. is-<x (Nom. 
is): ‘ hatred ag-is, ‘ fright.’ In English the a is 

softened to r: hat-re-d, 6g- re (r« for go. so.). Both 
primary and secondary forms are used with l added, 
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Hvum- S~X, 4 pool (swimming place) ; evart- is-1, 

4 blackness/ This suffix also occurs with the addition 
of an, perhaps for tu 9 e.g. fravjin-a&sxi-s , 4 dominion 
ihvudin- as-su-s, 4 government/ The weak verbal stem 
from which these abstracts are formed ends in n> which 
has come to be regarded as part of the formative suffix. 
Hence the English -ness and German -nm, e. g. old 
ger. <M-niSSa, a. s. dhre-ness, ‘trinity’ (three-ness), 
e. miW-ness, etc. 


The same suffix also forms NmUv Appellatives , active 
or passive, e.g. s. zvav-ixs, 4 ear* (hearer, from zru) ; 
mdtt-as, mind’ (thinker); pcfy-as, ‘water’ (what is 
drunk); gr. fiev-o?, ‘mind’ (what, thinks); rAe-oy, 
4 child ’ (what is brought forth) ; 1. of-us (Gen. o/-er- 
oa), 4 vegetable.’ t is sometimes inserted, e. g. s. $rd'~ 
t-as, * stream gr. a/cv-T-09, ‘ akin * (covering). In other 
eases n is similarly inserted, e. g. 8 . dr-n-as. ‘water’ 
(mover, from f ); gr. S‘gift,’ ‘loan;’ L yifir- 
n-u », 4 pledge.’ 

A few Adjectives are thus formed with the meaning 
of a present participle and governing an accusative case, 
e. g. s. nr-man- as, ‘thinking of men/ The same 
form occurs at the end of Cheek compounds, e.g. ofu- 
1 seeing quickly,’ 4 keen-sighted/ 


LA, RA. 

278* These two forms, f<r, ra, appear to be of iden¬ 
tical origin. The final vowei sometimes changes to i 
or w, and in some instances a, i, w, <5, or 6 is inserted « 
between the stem and the suffix. These modifications, 
whilst they give great variety to the later forms of 
language, do not affect the meaning of the derivatives, 
e.g. s. -for, -ra; zuk-la, ‘white’ (glittering); tKp-ra, 
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gr. -\o, -poi P*r\6-9, ‘ threshold vsK-po-*, 

4 cor]) ‘' (perishing). 1. Fern. - let , (feed-la), "seat; 

-r?i (older ro), ca-ru-6, '* dear’(s. fam, 4 love’), go. la y 
-m: sil-Ui (Nona. sitls), c nest ’ (sitting-placfe); Up-Til 
(Noun Uprs), 4 lair’ (place to lie in). The formative** 
l and r remain in the English words aeW-te, denoting a 
place to ‘sit’or ‘set’upon; Icti-T and luy-Gt ; uadd-lc, 
pa/ld-le y an instrument for the foot, formed from the 
old root L pSs, ped-fa 

~ri appears in s. dvgl -ri-s, ‘foot’ (goer); g r. ib-pi-s 9 
‘acquainted with’ (knowing); h cele-r (Gen. cdt'~rl-d) f 
‘ quick’ (hurrying). * 

A few occur in -lu, -nt: r. *fearful; di~ru 

( l:iz - mi), ‘ tear ; ’ gr. &dic-pv, i tear;' go. oy-l u~s, 

i heavy.’ , 

Instances with the inserted vowel are: s. chap-iHU-, 

‘trembling;’ mud-irst, ‘a. wanton;’ aix-ila, ‘wind’ 
(blov i ng); vid- ura, * knowing; ’ /(ars/t-ula, ‘gazelle; ’ gr. 
rpox-aAo-f, ‘quick;’ <m&-ap6‘t, ‘strong;’ r/jair-eXo-*, 
‘ easy to turn ;’ tf>av-(po-s, ‘visible;’ <f>\iy-vpo-s, ‘burn¬ 
ing;’ Kap-n-vXo-s, ‘bent;’ 1. ten-ex (st. ten-erO), 
‘tender;’ oj-ili-a, ‘active;’ tey-ulu-m, ‘roof’ (cover- 
ing). 

Some secondary derivatives are in these forms, e, g. 
8. aim- ara, ‘stony;’ &vi- la, ‘fortunate;’ midk -ira 
and m&lfo- life, 4 intelligent;’ gr. <f&QV8-po~s y ‘envious; 

6 on the ground;’ 1. canid-li-s, 4 fleshly. 


WA (VA). 

279. The suffix -tea (t ? a), Fern* u»a (vd), generally 
without the accent, forms Appellative % e. g. s. cb- 
wa-a, ‘ horse’ (runner); z. ai-pa, where w has become 
p ; gr. iTT-vro-* - IWo-s- for U-Fo-s ; L etf-uu-s; a. s. 
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in which the formative is again dropped. Adjec¬ 
tives are also funned in the same way, e. g. s. ns/(-wa, 
offending;’ t . perhaps such forms as Spop-ev-9, 
" runner ; ’ 1. for-vu-s, * stern 9 ( piercing); go/ Itw-ivs 
(st. las- iva-), ‘weak.;’ e. laz- y, the formative being 
represented only by ?/. 


WAN (VAN). 

&ttO. The suffix tvdn or wan (van or van), without 
the accent, forms: 1. Adjecti' - s with a participial moan¬ 
ing, e.g. s. vajanW-vk n, ‘ giving food.’ 2. Nomina 
agentis , e.g. s. joj-wkn, sacriticer.’ 3. Appellatives, 
e. g. s. rult-wkn, ‘tree * (grower); z. car-wan, •time* 
(destroyer). 

This suffix appears also with an additional t in vant, 
numl (vat, mat in weak cases). In Latin there is a 
change of v or m to l , and a further addition of o in 
-U)do. In Greek the corresponding form would be Isvr 
or fsr , of which, however, the digamma is generally lost, 
and evr, rr remain. The digamma is preserved in some 
instances in an inscription found iu the island of Corfu 
in 1845, and published in 184G by Professor Franz. 
(See Zeitschrift fur Vergldchende Spraehforsekung , 
i. 118, 119.) Among the instances where the digamma 
is preserved is one word containing the formative in 
question, u e. crrovofsaaav for aTovo-fei'T-iav. Other 
instance* or' this formative are: s. diiwa-'vtx nt, ‘hav¬ 
ing horses;* manlt-v ant, ‘having Maruts* (Indra); 
gr. (vXijeif), c having wood,* £ w r oody ;* vrvpo- 

zvt- (irvpoius), ‘ having tire; * 1. pilru-lent-w ,*having 
matter * (pus); opu-lent- (opuh) *«), ‘having wealth.* 



NU. 


281. Adjectives and Substantive* are formed by 
-nu with the accent, e. g. s. tras-nk-s, ‘ trembling; ’ 
bh/x-im-s, ‘ sun’ (shiner); z. taf-nns, ‘burning;’ 
jahf-nus, ‘ mouth’ (speaker); gr. Xiy-vvs, ‘smoke 
(s. dah, ‘burn’); 1. lig-nu-m (fire) ‘ wood.’ 

MI. 

ZBZ. This is perhaps only a weakened form of nut, 
Fem, md. It rarely occurs, but is found in a few Appel¬ 
latives with the accent, e. g. a. bhu-mi-s, ‘ ground: 1. 
hu-mn-s, go. h'ii-m-8 (st. hai-T/ii-), ‘village,’ e. ho-i ne. 
The two last denote resting or sleeping place, from the 
root s. zi, gr. set. 

KA. 

The suffix lea with the accent is rarely used in imme¬ 
diate connection with the root, e. g. s. iush.-1s.k-s (for 
sus-ka-s), ‘ dry; ’ z. /tusA-ka; 1 . sic- cu-s (for sus-cu-s). 
A vowel is usually interposed between the root and lea , 
which then has not the accent, e. g. s. new-t-aka-e, 
‘dancer;’j«£p-aka, ‘talkative;’ mu'sh-ils&s, ‘mouse ’ 
(stealer); /id'm-uka, ‘wanton;’ vdvad-’&'itA. ‘talka¬ 
tive ; ’ gr. 4>v\- a KO-s, ‘ guard;’ fav-aK-s (£*V-a£), ‘ de¬ 
ceiver;’ /n/p-b/c-(/o?/>- 6 £), ‘herald;’ yuv-cuK- for yw- 
a.K- 1 - lyw-i ‘woman’); 1 . med-ivn-s, ‘physician;’ 
am-icu-s, ‘friend;’ (edm, ‘ devouring *); vel- 

oc- (velox, ‘swift,’ 6 = original d); cad- ucu-s, ‘fall¬ 
ing.’ In Greek o, and in Latin u (for o), corresponding 
to s. a in ha, are often dropped ; hence the Nom. Sing, 
ends in f for ks, and x for cs. 
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English any, which is employed ir forming Ab~ 
struct Nouns , and has gradually taken the place of the 
active participle instead of ~nd for ndh «= 1. gr. s. nt, 
is probably formed from this suffix by inserting the 
nasal; a g. king, for him- ing, powerful,’ is an adjective, 
unless it L>e an appellative from the root jart, meaning 
‘ producer.’ The same form in heal-ing is used both as 
an Abstract and as a Participle. 

The suffix fox also forms secondary derivatives, with i 
or u inserted after consonant stems, e. g. madra-'te.a., 

‘ of Madia land;* haimanti-Vik, ‘winterly gr. nToXtfu- 
kq-9 , ‘warlike;* acmh-KO-s, ‘ city dike Liirbi-cu-s, adj. 
‘city;’ hoeti-CMS, ‘hostile.’ In Gothic this formative, 
which by the law of development should be gha> appears 
as ga. That the aspirate was pronounced originally 
appears from the fact that in some of these words the 
formative is -ha. The final Vowel is dropped, as usual 
before 8 of the Nom. Sing. The vowel inserted before 
ga has different forms, e.g. steina- ha, ‘stony;’ moda- 
ga, 4 angry,’ ‘ moody (jmla-g a, ‘ greedy mahtei~ga, 
‘mighty;’ handu-ga ,, ‘handy.’ As the sound of the 
guttural aspirate is lost in English, the consonant is not 
generally preserved in writing, but is represented here 
by y as in many other cases. The English words cor¬ 
responding to the above Gothic ones end in ?/, and that 
this is for the aspirate appears from the fact that g y 
which is the regular substitute in German for English 
gh is preserved in the same derivatives; for siem-ig, 
rmuth- ig, macht-ig have the same relation in this respect 
to e. ston-y, rrwod- y, might-y, as Tag has to e. day. 

Sometimes s is prefixed to kc x, e. g. gr. •jrait-i ctko-9, 
‘little boy;' o-rs^av-ur/co-r, ‘wreath.’ In Gothic the 
final vowel is dropped before the sign of the Nom. Sing., 
e.g. barn- isk-e. The s has prevented the usual develop * 






misr^ 
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of the consonant. Hence we have ak instead of 
In English the two combine to form the sound 
d in German ech. In both these languages the 
ration is extensively used, e. g. e. child- ish. 


ger. kind-i&ch. 


TU. 


2,8 3 . In Sanskrit -tu, (sometimes -thv) forms 
Abstracts. From the abstracts in tv the Infinitive is 
derived. The form fku is illustrated in vama-ihu-s, 
though the corresponding word in Latin, vor»i-tVL-8, 

‘ vomiting,’ has not the aspirate. The regular form 
in Gothic would have the aspirate. It occurs ns th 
in some instances, as t in others where the preceding 
consonant prevents the aspiration, and in many eases as 
<1, which may have been pronounced dh, e.g. dau- 
thu-s, ‘death*,’ (us-tu-s, ‘lust.’ In these instances 
the English words have the same consonauts, i. e. 
dm- th, ins- 1. go. vratA- du-s, ‘ travelling.’ 

Nomina agentis and Appellatives are also formed by 
-tv,, e. g. s. bd-tvi-s, ‘sun’ (shiner); tan- tu-s, ‘wire’ 
(drawn out); jfed'-tu-s, ‘ life; 1 gr. pdp-rv- y,‘witness;’ 
1. prinapa-tu-s, ‘princedom;’ go. hlif-tu-s, ‘theft’ 
(lifting, gr. >c\br-Tra)skil-dus, ‘shield’ (coverer). 
The English word has sh for sk, and preserves the for¬ 
mative consonant d. 


TANA. 

284. The suffix tana is probably formed by a com¬ 
bination of la and na. It is affixed to adverbs of time 
to form Adjectives, e. g. s. hyas- tana- c, ‘ of yesterday; ’ 
sheds- tana-*, ‘of to-morrow.’ The Latin forms are 
terno, with r inserted, tino, and lino, e. g. /ies-ternu-fi, 
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yesterday;’ cmfl-tinu ‘of to-morrow;’ vesper* 
tinu y, ‘of evening.’ This r appears also in the Ger¬ 
manic languages, yes- tern in German being an adverb 
of time, e. yes-lev having lost the n but preserved the 
adjective meaning in yes-ter-day. The n is also lost 
in Gothic gis-lrti, but preserved in Anglo-Saxon fjis- 
tr&n. 


SYA. 


2.1*5. The suffix sya is used to form Adjectives, e. g. 
s. m amt-shy a-s, in German r/icn-sch, ‘man,’ from 
Maud. Either from this or with a primitive r, we have 
the Latin d~rio, denoting persons occupied with, a 
matter, or what belongs to a thing, e.g. tabell-a-rius, 
‘letter-carrier;’ cer-d-riu-s, ‘coppersmith,’ etc. In 
Gothic -a-rjti) e.g. adife-owrja, ‘seeker;’ vull-a-rja, 
‘fuller.' In English the r, with the preceding vowel 
when needed, is preserved in a similar sense : bale-T , 
/arm-er. The Latin i and Gothic y (j) are preserved 
in English as y in such words ns denote the place where 
things are produced, and which correspond to such 
Latin neuters as pomd -riu-7/1, ‘orchard’ (lit. apple 
ground), e. g. c. bake-vy, shrvbbe-vy \ unless t hese are 
imitations of the French, such as bouchene, ‘ butchery.’ 


b) COMPOUNDS. 

286, Verbs and nouns arc compounded with words 
of the same or of other parts of speech. 

Verbal Compounds* 

Verbs are usually combined with prepositions, and 
rarely with any other words. The prepositions in Sans- 
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.... accented. In Greek the compound follows 
the general rule of verbal accentuation, e.g. s. apa- 
kramati, ‘ho goes away prk-dramti, ‘he runs away 
gr. airo-fiaivei, 7rpo-8alm ; 1 . ab rit (in which b is irre 
gularly for p), pr o-cedit; go. af -goMjith, fra -letith; 


e. under-r/c over -run. 

The preposition and verb are sometimes separated 
even in the oldest literature; e.g. sam-indh denotes 

< kindle,’ and sum agnvm indluUd numh, ‘ men kindle 
fire.’ So also, in Homer, «mf/3w denotes ‘ shed,’ and is 
used in the same sense with the preposition combined 
or separate, e. g. Od. xxi. 86, t i rv Saicpv Kardftrrov, 
t w by ever are you shedding tears II. xvi. 11, rfj (kox ipp) 
xkbXos....K ara Suicpvov atfteis, ‘you are shedding tears 
like a girl.’ 

This separation of the preposition is the genera] 
practice in the analytical method of modem lan¬ 
guage * Iu German the separable prepositions are 
sometimes connected with the verb, but more frequently 
separated, and sometimes placed after the verb, e.g. 
er gcht ab. ‘ he goes off; ’ tibgeheto and ab- u-gcJcen, 

< to go off.’ In English some compounds have the pre- 
position immediately connected with the verb, but in a 
sern e different from that which the word has when the 
preposit ion is separate, e. g. he undergoes and he 
goes under J in these cases, however, the preposition 
is prefixed to the verb in all its parts. The general 
practice is to place the preposition after the verb, as in 
the above instances. So also Ac goes over the bridge, 
but in Latin, Jmuk Helvetionm, transire (Cam.), ‘ to g <y 
over the boundaries of the Helvetia’ In Latin the pre¬ 
position is often used iu both ways, both separate and 
combined, in the same sentence, e. g. Lucr. vi. 6(i8, 
per jwe mare no terra# percztrrere, ‘and (overjrua 
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over sea and land.’ Inseparable prepositions are 
generally retained in eorriposition, even in modern lan¬ 
guages, e.g. e. be-/mM, tor-give; gar. be-kalten, ver~ 
yebm. 


237* Other words besides prepositions are tiome- 
timc.H combined with verbs, e. g. b. kund&liduirdmij 
1 make into a ring; §l<i~hh(W&rni f i I become one.’ gr. 
SaKpvxwv seems to imply the existence of a 
w 1 ^lied tears,’ and v ovi/iXo vtu>9 of a vovvi f^a>, 4 1 have 
senne. In Latin there are several, e. g. sign l-fieo> 
I make a sign ’ (e. signify), from sujnum ; b ene-diro, 

4 1 speak v'ell of,’ from bene* In Greek and Gothic the 
words which seem to be compounds of this kind are 
generally denommatt res, e. g. gr. roeoyXvcffza), from 
rofcoy\v(f)09; go. t/cik% from veit-vM-s. 


Nominal Compounds. 

238 . When two nouns are combined together, if 
the first non] has a vowel stem, the vowel is either 
preserved iu its original state, or altered, or dropped ; 
e.g. s. loka-palds, < guardian of the world;’ bhu~ 
dhmi-s, 4 bearer of the earth:’ gr. <TKia-ypd<f>o-9, 
‘shadow-painter;’ vita y-tfxSpo-*, ‘victorious;’ ). albo- 
galerus, « white capmer o-bibus, ‘drinker of unmixed 
wine;’ go. gud&~faurAts, ' god-fearingveina-^mfe, 

‘ vibeyardf mttSa-svripdns, ‘deluge;’ handu-vaurhts’ 

* hand-wrought.' 

fn the following the stein-vowel Is changed e <r 
*• Prtya-f./«^',‘hi loved wife,’from priy& • g ?. ^ po i 
hp+H o-v. ‘day-runner,’ from v*lpd x 1. lani-gee, ‘ bearing 
wool,’ fiom 14na; go. aadMawe, ‘end-less,’ from andjiu 
This change generally makes the stem-vowel lighter, 
but in a few instances it becomes heavier, e. g. yew- 
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pounds. 


< geographer,’ 


for 7 so-, as in other 


<§L 

com- 


Wlien the first part has a consonant shun, the two 
words are usually connected by a short vowel. It is, 
however, not used in Sansk rit, e.g. riicmJayat-8akha-H, 

* rejoicing friends; ’ ksh(iycul^im~8, ‘ ruling men.’ In 
Greek o or i is employed, e.g. irapr-o-fitrn', * over- 
powering all;’ aly-[-iroce? y ‘ goat-fobfed,’ In Latin 
' is used, e.g. nodA-color, * colour of night 1 Some¬ 
times the first word is considerably abbreviated, e. g. 
op-(<tr)i-f#c> ; worker hun'(dr)-i~jieu8 f < horrifying.’ 
Ihe Gothic has hut few consonant stems, and no con¬ 
necting vowel. 

Stems ending in s 9 both in Greek and Latin, some- 
tima omit the connecting vowel, e.g, oa/ces-(f)6po-9, 

* shield-bearer pv$~Ke\evSpov (for the Gen. pv-is is for 
/xi/<7-or), 1. mm-cei'cla. 

On the other hand, a connecting vowel is sometimes 
used in Greek even after vowel steins, e.g. <^i>o-</>ayo-v, 

4 fish-eater (fyvo-i-o-X/jyo-s, Naturalist.’ 

In some cases the final comonant is dropped, n i; 
thus omitted in s. ruja-putras, ‘ king’s son,’ from 
raj an ; 1. brnii-cida , ‘ homicide,’ from homo, Gen. 
horn in-is ; go. sinakka-bar/ms, 6 fig-tree,’ from smak- 
kan. In Greek v is preserved, e.g. nrav-Sfao-v, ‘of al] 
the people but t is omitted from par, which sometimes 
L eomes /na 9 e. g. ovofid-K\vro-$ f ‘celebrated.’ crrppfio- 
<f>opo-9, * seed-bearer,’ is perhaps for cr7repii{aT)-o-<l>opo~9. 

Both Zend and Greek furnish instances of the 
Nominative case being employed in the first part of a 
compound, e.g. z. d&\vd-(Uita f ‘made of God^’ 6 being 
= 8* ofi ; gr. veov-SoTo-y, ‘ given of God.’ 

The Genitive occurs in the first part of compounds 
in both Greek and Gothic, e.g. gr. i/ecp^-oixoi, like 


r 
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% 3w% sehiff-s-hmsox, ‘ ship-sheds ovSevos-apa, * fit for 
nothing; ’ go. baurgs-va ddjus, ‘ city wall.’ 

290. A classification of compounds is made by 
Sanskrit grammarians which it may be useful here to 
introduce. They are arranged in six classes. 


1. Copulative Compounds. 

2 . 91 * Two or more Suhstcmtives are united together, 
with a common termination. Their union serves the 
same purpose in regard to meaning as connecting them 
together by a conjunction. Some of them have a plural 
(or dual) tormina* ion, and others a neuter singular, 
e.g. a stirya^rlMiulvainfo&XL, i snn-(and)-moou pitard- 
mdtdrA u. 4 lather -(and) - mother; * cupii- vayu-ravi - 
blty&s, ‘ fire-air-(and)-8un.’ There is no limit to the 
number of words which may be thus combined together. 
Those compounds which have a Reuter singular ending 
consist of words denoting inferior objects, e. g. hasta - 
pudam, 1 handstand)-feet; ’ gr. vvx&jpzpov, * night- 
(and)-ilay; ’ fiarpaxo-pvo in fiarpaxopuo-paxui, 4 the 
war of frog-(and)-mouse.’ 1. suovitaunli a has a neuter 
plural ending, and consists of three substantives thus 
combined together* su-ovi-tauri-lia, which is also ab¬ 
breviated to soliiaurilia , * the solemnities during which 
were sacrificed a pig-shcep-(and)-bull.’ 

Adjectives are also thus combined, though less fre¬ 
quently, e. g. trtta-ptna , « round-(and;-thick; ’ gr. 
XevKo-peXas, 4 white-(and)-b]ack.’ 


2. Possessive Compounds . 

292. Possessive Compounds express the possession 
of what is denoted by the several parts of the compound. 
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They are sometimes appellatives, but most generally 
adjectives. The first member may belong to any part 
of speech except verb, conjunction, or interjection. The 
last must be a substantive, which undergoes no change 
except in the expression for gender, to adapt it as an 
adjective for all three. The accent is in Sanskrit upon 
the first member, as it would be in a separate state. 
In Greek it follows the general rule, being placed on 
the third quantity (short syllable) from the end. 

The first paid is most frequently an adjective or parti¬ 


ciple, e. g. s. chk'ru-ddchanas, ‘ with beautiful eyes*/ 
gr. A evKo-nrepo-s,* with white wings; } 1. atri-co/or, ‘of 
a black colour/ go. hramja-Amr/*, ‘with a pure 
heart / e. pu re-he/xrt-erf. The form of the passive 
part iciple is used in English, as if deri ved from a verb. 

The first part is a substantive in s. bk'la-putra-s, 
* with a child as son; ’ gr. j$ov-fci<l>aXo-9> ‘ with an ox’s 
head / 1. nngul-comu-8) ‘with snakes for hair/ e. 
pig-head-ed. 

The fb part is a pronoun in s. mhd~vidha*8, ‘of 
my sort:: ? gr. auro-Sdraro-y, ‘ having death from one¬ 
self/ i. e. 4 suicidal.’ 

The following have a numeral in the first nart: 
a. chatush-pdd, ‘with four feet/ gr. § 4 - 7 rora/io-y, 
‘with two rivers/ said of Thebes; 1. bi-coryvor, ‘with 
two bodies/ applied to the Centaurs; go. ha -ihs, ‘with 
one eye; ’ e. tw o~head~ed. 

The following have an adverb in the first part: 
s.tath iwidha-8, ‘of such a sort / gr. uel-KapTro-?, ‘ever 
with fruit.’ 

The following have a privative iu the first part: 
s. a-‘ without a spot/ gr. d-$of3o-$, ‘ without 
fear/ Lin -8omni~8 y ‘without sleep/ In stand gr. 
the 7i is preserved only before vowels, as in the English 
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an, but before consonants also in Latin, as the 
article in German: cm Kopf, f a head.’ Similar com¬ 
pounds are formed in English by affixing less, u e. fear¬ 
less, spot-less. 

The following have a preposition in the first part: 
s. apa -bhi-8, € without fear;* sa -kdma~s, ‘with de¬ 
sire;’ gr. axo-fikripo-s* ‘without a share;’ <rvv-$povO '•?, 
‘ with the same throne ; ’ L ab-nomii-e, ‘ without rule 
con-color , ‘of like colour;’, go. af -gud-s, ‘without 
God; 5 ga ~(jiul-s, 4 with God/ ‘ godly.’ 


3. Determinative Compounds. 

J.93. The first member, as in the previous class, 
may he any part of speech but verb, conjunction, or 
interjection. The last member is a noun. The most 
usual combination is an adjective followed by a noun . 
The first part modifies or determines the meaning of 
the second. The accent in Sanskrit is usually at the 
end of the word; in Greek it follows the general rule 
of being on the third quantity (short syllable) from the 
end, e. g. «. tllvya-kvbumti-s, ‘a heavenly flower;’ 
$\iaixa-zydmi-s, ‘black as a cloud;’ zyena -patwdy 
‘ with a falcon’s flight; ’ gr. Icro-irsSo r, 4 an even plain;’ 
rjfii-tcevo-?, < half empty; ’ fieyaXo-pur&o-*, i with great 
pnv1. s etxd-onorfyin-s , 4 half dead;’ decem-tori, ‘ten 
men;’ i n-hnicu-s, 4 enemy;’ go. junga -lauth-s, 4 a 
young man; ’ anda -vaurds, ’* answer; u far-y ? idja, 
‘high priest;’ e. high -priest, half-way , in-road; 
proper names, Whit e-ficld, 'Broad-head. 


4 . Dependent Compounds . 

Z9<k. The first member is dependent upon the 
second, anil expresses the meanings of the case-forms 
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'ords uncompounded. In English the relation of 
ie first to the second member has to be rendered gene¬ 
rally by a preposition. The accent is on the first mem¬ 
ber in Sanskrit and in Greek when possible. Genitive 
relation: z. zantu -paiti^s, ‘lord of the city;’ gr. 
oiko-ttsSo-v, ( floor of the house!. anri-fodma, f a 
mine of gold;* go. aurti -yards ^ ( a garden vf vege¬ 
tables ’ (e. orchard). A causative : s. arin-damd-s,' sub¬ 
doing enemies;’ gr. ltht o-bctpo-^ * subduing horses;’ 
L ovi-par-u-s, ‘bringing forth eggs,* Instrumental : 


s. putiyushtha, ‘beloved by a husband;’ gr. ^etpo- 
7 rotrjro-9, i made by hand; ’ go. handu -vaurht-s, 4 made 
by] lande. ha nd-wrouyht Dative : s. pit f-stolfias, 
6 like (to) the father.’ Ablative: s. xmbhas-ckyut&s, 
* fallen/romheaven.’ Locative: s. nku-stha-s, ‘standing 
in a ship.’ 

None of the other languages has ho great a variety 
and abundance of this class of coin pounds as the Sans¬ 
krit. The English language has preserved leas facility 
in forming compounds than the German. It supplies 
their place by foreign words, or by using prepositions. 
Such forms as the following express the meaning of 
dependent compounds, i. e. gold-mine a. mine of 
gold, door-keeper = keeper of a door, spring-tcafcr = 
water from a spring, reading-room— a room for read¬ 
ing, finger-pcst=a post with a finger ; and in proper 
names : Hilton (hill-town)=a town on a hill, Johnson 
—son of John, Whetstone^ a stone for whetting, Cart¬ 
wright ss a maker of carts. 


5. Collective Compounds . 

295. Collective Compounds consist of a numeral 
for the first member and a substantiae for the last , with 
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tou< accent in Sanskrit, and an accent accord¬ 
ing with the general rule in Greek. These compounds 
end as neuters in -a~m or feminines in 4 in Sanskrit, 
as neuters in -m or u-m in Latin, and as feminines in -la 
in Greek. Some add in v, -y«-ra, gr. -w-i/, 1. 
o. g. s. tri-c/und-m or trM~gun~ya-7n, ‘three qualities;’ 
tri rldkt, ‘ three worlds; ’ gr. T€TpoL-o$-to-v 9 ‘four ways 
Terpa-wrcr-ta , ‘four nights;’ L bWwu~m, ‘two days;’ 
bl~tfoe£4u~m, ‘two nights.’ In English a few such 
compounds occur, e.g. twi-%fef~two lights; tze'nnifjht 
=seven nights (a week); fOTt-nicf/U —fourteen nights. 


6. Adverbial Compounds* 

2»96« These consist of a preposition, the negative 
particle, or an adverb as the first member, and a W>- 
stantim as the second. The accent is as in the fifth 
class; e.g. s. praty -ahd^n, ‘daily’(for the day, p??* 
diem); a *mnzayci~m, ‘without doubt;’ yathfi- 
imddh£~m, ‘according to belief;’ gr, avTi-Siijv, ‘vio¬ 
lently ’ (in return); 1. pr (e-mod i-m, ‘ beyond measure.’ 
Such adverbii. i compounds as gr. cry-pepo-v, 1. ho~die, 
e. to-day, have a pronoun as the first member. 
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2,^7. Indeclinable words are such as undergo no 
change of form, though many of them are themselves 
special forms of inflected words. Particular cases of 
nouns often assume the character of indeclinable words, 
especially those cases which have gone out of general 
use, such as the instrumental, ablative, and locative. 
The imperative mood of many verbs is also thus em¬ 
ployed as conjunctions. We shall notice only a few 
such instances as illustrate the identity or the analogy 
of the methods resorted to in different languages. The 
Complete analysis and enumeration of indeclinable words 
belongs to special grammar. 


1. adverbs. 


293. Adverbs are formed in a variety V>f ways, but 
are usually either abbreviations of words belonging to 
other parts of speech or particular cases of nouns, or are 
formed by special suffixes. 


a) Abbrcrhdions. 


s. sadyds , * immediately,’ abbreviated from sa divas, 
< this day:’ per. keu-te , ‘to-day,’ in which 'e is abbre¬ 
viated from Tag. 


b) Cases of Nouns 


Of 3 >articular cases there are s. Acc. Neut. fishily 
« qmckly ; ’ Instr. Sing, ddkshir c> a, 6 southwards 1 
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the right hand) ; Plur. ucheha'is , 4 on high; 7 
I)at dhnaya, ‘soon’ (lit. to the day); Abl&t. pdichat , 
1 afterwards,’ 4 westward ’ (lit. from behind); Grenit. 
chirdsya 9 ‘at length ’ (lit. of Jong); Loc. 'praline, ‘in 
the forenoon. 9 

In G reek, Aco. 8ing. /x^a, Pl. /xsydXa, ‘ greatly; ’ 
Abl. Sing, the adverbs in -cos (for on) generally; siSsco,-, 
4 quickly; ’ Gen. opov, * altogether.’ 


In Latin, Aec. mnltum , ‘much;’ Abb multo , unless 
this form was origiually Dative, i. e. Locative, 4 in much 
1 joc. /imv'~-novo-fi, as the s. nfive=uavaH-i, ‘newly.’ 
The forms in -c are by some regarded w for -eel, and 
therefore Ablatives, after the analogy of fa&Ulunned in 
the Sen at uscons ulto de Bach. 

Tn Gothic, Ac c.jUu*, ‘ much Abb wha-ihrd , ‘from 
whence;’ Gen. allis, ‘wholly.’ In English the case- 
sign is generally lost, as in yesterday as compared with 
Gothic yistradagi-8, where 9 is the Gen. sign. 


c) Adverbial Suffixes. 

Several special suffixes are used in forming adverbs. 

Adverbs of place .are formed by adding -tra to pro¬ 
nouns ; s. id-tm, ‘ theregr. *v-3a, the r being dropped 
after perhaps having caused the aspiration of the dental. 
In Latin ci-tra, * on this side.’ Tn Gothic thra was 
used in t he same way, as is seen in the. Abb tha.-Xhi'Q, 
4 from there.’ 

In English and modern languages generally, adverbs 
arc formed from adjectives by adding another word, 
e. g. wisely from wise, by adding ly (for like); 
other-wise by adding •wise (for ways) to other. Adverbs 
lire also formed by prefixing prepositions to nouns, e. g. 
aground, afloat, uuevj, for ‘on ground,’ etc. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


2. CONJUNCTIONS. 

Z9 0. Conjunctions are indeclinable words which 
grammatically connect together single words or phrases 
or sentences, e. g. white and black, a white horse and a 
black horse, this horse is white and that is black. The 
formation of Conjunction s illustrates the operation of 
the same general mental laws, in the fact that through¬ 
out the Indo-European languages they are mostly de¬ 
rived from the pronominal stems; but the independence 
of action in the different branches of the one family U 
also shown in the fact that conjunctions which are to have 
the same meaning and to be employed in the same way are 
derived from different pronominal stems. This circum¬ 
stance also makes it probable that many at least of the 
conjunctions were brought into general use only after 
the various tribes, which formed different languages out 
of the common stock of words, had separated from one 
another. 

Thus, for instance, the following words correspond in 
meaning and construction, though derived from dif¬ 
ferent stems: s. yat, ydth&> gr. otl, ah, iva, from the 
stem of the relative pronoun ; 1. quod, ut , the first and 
perhaps also the second being from the stem of the 
interrogative pronoun; go. thatei •, e. that, ger. das8 (for 
date), from the demonstrative pronoun. It is evident 
that these were not derived one from another; it is also 
probable that they did not coexist as conjunctions in 
the same original language, but that their employment 
gradually arose after the languages had acquired a 
distinct individuality. When a sentence, he. a com¬ 
bination of words containing a finite verb, is to sustain 
the relation of a nominative or of an objective to another 
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Ktim relation is expressed by interposing the con¬ 
junction that To make the sentence he is good an 
objective to I know, they are thus arranged; I know 
that he is good=he is good, I know that. So also, to 
make the sentence this is a pleasant country the 
subject or nominative to is well lmown, they are thus 
arranged : it is well known that this is a pleasant 
country=this is a pleasant country, that is well known. 
The neuter pronoun it has to be placed at the beginning 
to intimate that the subject will be expressed after its 
verb. 


Again, s. tn> gr. &#, are from the demonstrative stem ta\ 
gr. d\-\d from the demonstrative stem arm; !♦ se-d the 
ablative case ot the reflexive stem, moaning * but/ In 
English 6nly for only, used as a conjunction, may be 
also from the pronominal stem ana, like the above 
Greek word. 


The conditional conjunction, meaning 4 if/ is s. ya-di 3 
go. ja-ba («ya-Ya), i-ba, e. if, ger. ob. Tho suffix in 
the Germanic languages differs from that in Sanskrit. 
In both English and German the pronominal root and 
the formative suffix are each reduced to a single letter. In 
Anglo-Saxon the sound y is represented by the letter . 7 , 
and this conjunction is therefore written gif. It is thus 
easily confounded with the imperative of the verb ‘to 
give.’ The Germanic .suffix is the exact, representative 
of that which appears in Sanskrit as apa, and in Latin 
P e > «• S- ** y&dyapiszy* di-f api, « although/ ♦even if/ 
(ju ippe m quid 4- pe. It is not connected with the 

stem of the relative pronoun in Latin, but with the 
accusative singular neuter, and the meaning consequently 
differs from that in the other languages. In the Greek 
word o-tca there is the stem of the relative pronoun, 
and possibly also the same suffix as in the Gothic ja-ba, 
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both its form and meaning suggest doubts on 
this point. 

8. PREPOSITIONS. 

300 . The Prepositions also have evidently the 
same origin in different languages, though they have in 
particular instances acquired some variety of meaning 
and application. 

They appear to be generally formed from pronominal 
stems, as s. d-ti from a, u-)ict from u, etc., and to bo 
employed primarily to denote the relation of substantives 
(i. e. things) in regard to place, e. g. a bridge over a 
river, a mine under ground, an army before the town, a 
bouse behind the church, etc. From this use they are 
extended by analogy to express other meanings. 

Of the same origin, and similar in meaning, are, 
8 . dpa, ‘ fromgr. a 7 ro, 1. ab (for ap), go. af, e. of. 

g. up h * near *, * gr. inro, c near,’ and c under; ’ 1. sub ; 
go. vf, c under e. off. 

s. upa/ri, 1 over;’ gr. inrep, 1. super, go. ufar , e. over, 
ger. iiber. 

The Germanic preposition, go. tit, e. (nit, ger. aus (for 
auts, o. ger. dz^iits), appears to have no exact repre¬ 
sentative in the Asiatic languages. The Sanskrit ut, 
1 up,’ ‘ upwards,’ with #hich it is compared by Bopp, 
differs from it in everything, s. ut has a short vowel, 
go. dt long. Jt has the consonant f, which the Gothic 
would require to be d , and the meanings are quite 
different 

s. pr d-, c before; ’ gr. t rp6,1 . p/rd, go. fra, e.fore. 

s. prat?, * towards; ’ gr. Trpori (hence rrori and rrp6s 
for irpor). The Latin forms are irregular, e.g. por in 
perr-rigo, eta e. forth has the same change of or for 
ro as in Latin. 
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scilcam, 4 with;’ gr. tyv (for crtcvv), and then cvv; 


1. cum~&. kam. 

The Zend furnishes a connecting link -with a preposi¬ 
tion extensi vely used in the European languages: z. mac}, 
c with ; 1 gr, /nerd, go* mith, e. with, a, s. both mid (for 
midh) and with, ger. mit (tor mid). The English has 
changed m to w, and the German writes, as it usually 
pronounces* t for final cL 

A verbal root, s. tr or tar , seems to be employed in 
u tirds, 6 across; ? 1. trains, go. thairh , e. through 
(thorough), ger. (lurch. 
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iVHitE AND RUDDLE’S NEW LAR 
^pLATIN-ENCMSH DICTIONARY 




Now ready, in One thick Volume, imperial Svo. price 42$. clot!:, 
comprising 2,12 S pares, 

A NEW 


LAOT-ENGHSH DICTIONARY. 

lij. the Itce. J. T. WHITE. M.A. 

Of Corpus Chriati Colley, Oxford; 

The liev. .T. E^KIDDLE, M.A. 

Of St. bdmund HuU, Oxford. 

founded lonlthe ,larger Dictionary of fround, revised by 
himaelil 

%* Each copy of this work ia provided with 
duplicate title-pages for the purpose of binding it in 
two volumes, at the option of the possessor; but an 
convenient thickness in the single volume has been pre¬ 
vented by its being printed on a peculiar paper of slight 
substance but unusual strength of texture. An Aunroo- 
Mr.xr of tins Dictionary, for the use of Schools, is at 
the present time in course of preparation. 


Select Critical Opinions. 


** Wi were prepared to find in a 
volume of the bulk of this Dictionary 
many /Displaced quantities and erro¬ 
neous references. A loot? search has 
enabled us to ftod not more than two 
or three—a remarkable proof of ti»o 1 
accuracy and care with which the 
work baa been g> top. Henceforward 
no schvlar’s library will be complete 
without a copy of this work, which, 
for completeness, sccnracy.and scht/- 
larslnp, is greatly superior to any 
similar work in existence/* 

Eovcatiosal Times. 


tionary ba*M upon Freund’s TYor- 
Urbvch which h<+- been offered to 
the English public. It differs from 
the two preceding editions, in being 
one-third larger, and t«fice as costly. 
.... At the same time, it is right to 
state that this Dictionary, which is 
tbe reverse of a hasty compilation* 
haA a decider! advantage over the 
other two in point of completeness 
and perfection. So vast an amount 
of additional labour by various hands 
! has been bestowed upon it, that, 
1 though Andrews'* translation of 
! Freund !s the basis on which ft Is 
1 founded, only a few of the shorter 

x 


u Tara is the third Latin Dir- 





While <(.id BicldU's Latin Dictionary, 


idea in that work oro found 
Tier* without alteration or addition. 
Hence it U fairly entitled to be con- 
aid cred in u great measure n new 
production.., .Wt way safely say that 
whnteyei can be clbcted by time, 
inbour, scholarship, care, and ox* 
peuse, has been (luno to render this 
Dictionary a new and complete the* 
sauruft of the. language, worthy of the 
gtbftt originals by Porcellinl and 
Freund, irom w hich It 13 derived.. . . 

We must not omit to mention, that 
part of the additional matter sup 
plied by the present editor consists 
of tb * oxplanatidn of words used by 
the Christian Fathers and In the 
Latin Vulgate, which will be a valu¬ 
able aid to theological students.” 

Athkn iu m. 

“It is true that to the Ubour* 
of Continental scholars wo owe, in 
the first instance, this book — im¬ 
measurably the best Latin-English 
Dictionary which has been as yet 
published in Great Britain; as we 
owe the foundation f Liddell and 
Scott’s excellent Lexicon to the la* 
bonrs of Passovr. But Messrs. White 
and Kiddie rosy, llkeMw* rs. Liddell 
and Scott in the case Of their Greek 
Lexicon, fairly claim that the work 
before us Is now their own. The 
painful toil of years has been ex¬ 
pended upon the correction and on- j 
largcment of Dr. Andrew*^ work ; 
a work which, though undoubtedly 
possessed of very coumterable me 
rits, needed in nearly every page the 
correction and revision of a compe¬ 
tent scholar.... The surviving editor 
says 1 * From the principle* on which 
this Dictionary has beenconsPmcted, 
it will be seen that Dr, Freund’s Dic¬ 
tionary has been so thoroughly re- 
written and enlarged ns to entitle 
this to the character of a new work/ j 
This claim is & thoroughly jeftt one ! 
-well earned by the great amount of 
classical knowledge as well as Intel* j 
;al uud ph)sical energy which ; 


has beep expended on the two thou¬ 
sand closel/ printed pages before u *. 
We have no hesitation in paying that 
the v/ork, considered tin a contribu¬ 
tion to the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue, is at least equal to what the 
first edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Lexicon was in its department..,, 
We must now take our leave of the 
editor of this admirable Dictionary. 
He has produced a work worthy in 
every way to stain I side by side with 
Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon— 
t work immeasurably superior to any 
KnyUsh-Latin Dictionary note in ex* 
titrace, and which, in n <jrc<tt mea¬ 
sure, wipes off the reproach to often 
cast in the teeth of Rnytish schothn, 
that thru are dependent 00 t'w Con¬ 
tinent for their dictionaries and 
t corks of reference . Such flaws aa 
we Imve been able to discover are of 
a very insignificant character; alto¬ 
gether excusable in a work of such 
a sire arid nature. We need only 
add the expression of our hope that 
both editor and publishers will re¬ 
ceive a substantial reward for the 
labour and enterprise which have 
produced at last a really good Latin 
Dictionary.’’ Critic, 

u Ik tills Dictionary we recog¬ 
nise both r decided, and substan¬ 
tial iy an English, success, worthy of 
the present advanced statu of *chr>- 
iambipt ttDlctionarycondensing, in 
oar judgment, the mruriminn of or- 
.iy, sound, and oxtens,*. scholar¬ 
ship into the minimum of space. 

The great merit of the Dictionary is 
fa the treatment of the word* them¬ 
selves. It would weld «u obvious 
thing to occur to lexicogrnphers, that 
the multiplicity qfmeanings attached 
to any given word would throw light 
upon one another if trace* 1 in the 
regular order of their c »nnexiou; 
and that an arrangement of the se¬ 
veral constructions of the word 
in order, synlftcDevilly considered, 
would nt least simplify the labour of 
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who UK ’ 1 1 their lexicons- 
considerations have on I 
prevailed in our dictionaries by sslow 
and painful steps. Mr. White, in¬ 
heriting an’ improving upon the 
work of his predecessors, has pro* 
dared a very xucccisful result Jn 
both points,... As far us we hive 
been able to test the work, tin* part 
HOtN.s admirably €*ecqtfid. A glance 
enable* auy student to take in the 
mean In*# and usance of a word, com¬ 
pletely digested in order , and with a 
sufficient intimation also, either in 
terms or by symbols, or in the 
authors quoted, respecting the date of 
the word, whether old Latin, clas¬ 
sical, or post-cla.*. deal. The alpha¬ 
betical accounts of each letter also, 
at tin head of me department be¬ 
longing to the letter, appear tho¬ 
roughly done,.On th ? whole, wo 

have in this volume* the Liddell and 
•Scott of the Latin language ; the 
generally trustworthy repertory of 
the results of modern philological 
ecu n< c, applied to the accumulated 
atom of German, enriched by Kng- 
lieb, Latin scholarship, and digested 
into a brief and pregnant manual, 
upon well-considered principles, and 
with a rigorous attempt at preeiaiou 
and accuracy} end all fchh, com¬ 
bined with the practical merits of a 
good type aud paper, and a handy 
atae.” Guak >un. 

w W* should imagine that. I ho 
labour mid attention which this work 
hs i received cannot fail to secure it 
a position a* facile princepi itueng 
all our Latin Dictionaries, for many 
g«‘n<‘ ationa to corae. In compiling 
a dictionary the skill 0/ the printer 
is an essential help to the lexicogra¬ 
pher, aad the typographical arrange¬ 
ments of this work are of the most 
admirable kind—a most impmant 
feature in the merit of the book. 
The whole of the type is remarkable 
for its dearness, and the printing 
appears to be accomplished with the 


j most faithful accuracy. As regar » 
j the more scholar-like resources of 
the work, t.he names of the editors to 
j whom it has been entreated will of 
itself furnish u sufficient warranty; 

J and ey.m v cursory examination of 
j its pages will show not only the 
j amount of verbal learning which ha 
1 been bestowed in enrichiug its pages, 
j but also the philological ncutcncM 
1 with which the various meanings of 
j the several words are deduced and 

i harmonised.The result, fiswehavc 

1 said, is eminently satisfactory. A 
! Latin Dictionary has been produced 
which is hardly more voluminous 
j than Ainsworth’s, while it has even 
more learning and better arrange¬ 
ment than L’acciolnti’a. The project 
reflects the highest credit on the 
publishers under whosn auspices it 
has been curried out.” 

John- Hull. 

Tilth 'Dictionary 1*9 bused upon 
the work of > 7 euml, but with con¬ 
siderable additions and modifica¬ 
tions, and promises to be of exten¬ 
sive utility. It is a compactly print*.! 
volume of rather more than two 
thousand pages, and approaches far 
marer to being a TAixaurtut tvtiar, 
Lnlinatis than ForCellifd’s or auy 
other work with w hich we arc ac¬ 
quainted. It is, in fact, the joint 
production of Dr. Freund aiui the 
two Rngiiah editors... .. A principal 
feature in the arrangement of this 
Dictionary is that the original mean¬ 
ing ef n word, ascertained. if pos- 
| slble, from its etymology, is aiwsv s 
j placed first, and then the secondary 
; snd derived meaning,— an arrunge- 
j ment natural enough, but followed 
with littie strictness in the older 
lexicons The derivative meanings 
] arc «Listiaguished into those whim 
! are merely metonymic - that to, 

| where the general sense is indivL 
dualised or specialised—and those 

i which are figurative.The Die- 

! tiouary is greatly swelled in bulk, 
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it certainly as much in utility, by 
t he introduction of the words to be 
found In occleriaftfanl writer* nntl 
in,, the V ojgate. JJ itherto these must 
have been nought in lhicange, the 
,»nly book. in which they were at all 
Jikely to be found. The list of the 
Tutnnsw of authors quoted prefixed to 
the work includes most of the Larin 
writers of the sixth century* Hrtd we 
even find amourist them the name* 
of John of Salisbury it the twelfth* 
and Alexander ub Alexandra in the 
fifteenth century* I'; oper names of 
persons and places are also incor¬ 
porated in the body of the work. 
The obsolete and provincial words 
found In Justus and Varrn are of 
course included. Tho addition of 
th* patristic t.arinity is a decided 

advantage_The quotation* of pa*. 

sages are giveu at considerable 
length* anfliobnt to enable the reader 
to judge for himself of die manner 
|n which a word is applied, ’the 
an«aU hut clear typo of the work 
makes it possib'O to include a vast 
amount of quotation. Ou the whole, 
we may pr uottnce tWl Dictionary to 
be a monument of solid scbo’arnhip 
and cmiacieuttouif labour. It will 
doubtlcr* take the brat rank among 
works of the kind.* Pmithrnon. 

‘ Thjs object of ibis Dictionary 
is to supply the advanced student in 
Latbi with a enfluient guide through 
the succeu ivc <fagcs of the language 
from Iti* enrlirvt monuments to the 
period <*f it* druiine. We feet war¬ 
ranted iu saying that Messrs. While 
and Kiddie have iUtio«| th.it ohject 
w Uh a much V tghtf degree of tangeas 
than any of their prenu aura, whether 
Kngiish or American, in the same 
field The honest labour which ha , 
Veil I 'stoweil by both gentlemen ~ 


partiouhirly by Mr. White-on the 
permrnJuro> of their task has ren¬ 
dered their Dictiormry nt once the 
roost useful to the student and tin? 
most creditable to English scholar¬ 
ship. In the first place, it is in all 
re|pocts more accurate and more 
complete th/m it* predereaKora. In 
the snood place, it has classified 
with iMiexumpkvl minub’nes* the 
quota lion* from the Latin authors 
according to the principles of syntax. 
In the third place.it gives, in con¬ 
siderable fulness, the proper names 
with their various inflections and 
with their adjectival forms—an ad. 

•. tfutage which no habitual reader of 
thv cUtsics will hold lightly. And, 
lastly, it linn introduced, to u very 
large amount, the explanation of 
words found in En)lni('>:tU'al IVri W's 
and in the Vulpate, Tn n vend, it 
will be found a decidedly more eon- 
YHroit and trustworthy auxiliary to 
the study of Latin than has yet been 
pi need within the reach of our col 
ieg*»» and'school*.” 

Em .\hough F.ybnindCourAht. 

“Tint chmifieation of quota¬ 
tions according to the principle* of 
syntax, though adopted! to seme ex¬ 
tent hy Dr. Freund, has been carried 
much foriher in the new Ilk denary • 
It« authors have aimed at effect Ing tin s 
in every case, it must ho conceded, 
therefore, that they have improved 
on Dr. Freund, for if the system is 
ugood one, it is worth While to Art 
upon it always..„Among Other addi¬ 
tions. a number o? words belonging 
to ecclesiastical Lstin have been in¬ 
troduced, so that the student of the 
Vulgate or Latin Fathers will duel 
wiiiit he wants in this flkcior/Aiy as 
well as the ctassicfci SChoInr. 1 * 

Spectator. 
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